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Ir may, perhaps, be imagined that the events of the life of a patriarch 
of Constantinople, in the reigns of the first James, and Charles his 
sen and successor, would so little coumect themselves with any thing 
in the present day, that they would meet with but slight: attention 
from any class of readers. But having been led to look into them 
myself, | have felt that there were so many points of similarity be- 
tween the state of things in the Greek church in his time, and that at 
present existing, that if f could throw together the cireumstanees ina 
connected shape, the narrative would prove both acceptable and in- 
structive to those who feel an interest in the welfare of the eastern 
churches. 

Cyril Luear, or Lucari, was born at Candia, the capital of the 
Island of Crete, at the time when that island was under the govern. 
ment of the Venetians; and this circumstance led to his going to 
pursue his studies at Venice, and subsequently at Padua, where he 
acquired a fair proficiency in the Italian and Latin languages. But 
his zeal for the acquirement of knowledge, together with the interest 
raised in the Kast by the progress of the reformation, led him to 
travel out of Italy into other parts of Kurope ; and it was probably at 
this time that he visited Geneva and Holland, and formed there and 
elsewhere friendships which we shall have to notice more particularly 
in the sequel. ‘This education had, as might be expected, a marked 
influence on his future character and destinies. He returned with a 
confirmed disrelish for the Roman church, with a strong sense of the 
defects of his own communion, with his ecclesiastical principles per- 
haps a little unhinged, with a great veneration for the theological 
attainments of the foreign protestants; aud their doctrinal principles 
he afterwards endeavoured to develop, when be attained to the highest 
station in his own church. 

But this is anticipating. On his return to his country, his intelh. 
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gence, and abtipathy to Rome, recommended him to his superior and 
countryman, Meletius, patriarch of Alexandria, who ordained bim 
priest, and afterwards placed him at the head of @ monastery, as 
Archimandrite, or Abbot. 

It was apparently whilst he held this station that he was employed 
by the patriarch upon a very important mission, the occasion of which 
was as follows :— 

Sigismund the Third, king of Poland, was, unlike his predecessors, 
of the communion of the church of Rome, and anxious to bring all 
his subjects into that communion, and amongst the rest, that branch of 
the Greek church which existed in Lithuania and Black Russia. He 
accordingly held out sundry advantages and honours in the dict and 
government of Poland to those bishops who should place themselves 


under the see of Rome. These allurements prevailed with some of 


the bishops, who, accordingly, in the year 1595, sent two of their 
number to Rome, to offer, in the name of the Ruthenic or Slavonian 
churches, their submission to Clement the Eighth, the reigning pope : 
but their act was met by a public protest, made by Constantine, Duke 
of Ostorovia and Palatine of Kiovia, (who had shewn his zeal for 
truth by sustaining the expense of translating the Scriptures into 
Slavonian, and afterwards printing them,) and sundry other persons, 
who were extremely averse to the proposed union. 

Meanwhile the patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria, learn- 
ing what was in agitation, sent each his legate, Nicephorus from the 
former, and Cyril Lucar from the latter, to labour to prevent the pro- 
posed union with Rome. They were, accordingly, there when, upon 
the return of the messengers from Rome, Sigismund summoned a 
synod of bishops at Bresta, in October, 1596, to which he sent three 
commissioners, Duke Radzivil, and the chancellor and treasurer of 
the duchy, to establish this union, for which he was very anxious. 
To this synod the Duke of Ostorovia and his party were commanded 
to repair, which they did accordingly ; and, notwithstanding all their 
efforts and those of the Greek legates, the majority appear to have 
greedily embraced the terms offered to them. Not content with this, 
they seized and strangled Nicephorus, and Cyril with great difficulty 
a with his life. 

Upon this the orthodox or catholic Greeks, to protect themselves 
against the oppression they saw ready to be exercised against them, 
entered into communication with the protestant nobles and divines of 
the Augustan Confession, with whom, accordingly, a conference was 
held at Wilna in 1599, with the view of bringing about a union in 
spirituals; but after several proposals and debates, owing to the 
natural scruples of the Greek bishops and priests, and the unwillingness 
of the patriarchs to enter into intimate relations with those who had 
dispensed with the ancient and universal order of the church, com- 
bined with their firm adherence to several ancient abuses which the 
Lutherans denounced, the design fell to the ground altogether. 

Meanwhile, Sigismund was taking active measures to prevent any 
retrogradation of the conformists, and to bring, if possible, the whole 
Greek church into his schemes. With these views, he published an 
edict, forbidding the further spread of Greek doetrines within his 
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dominions, and prohibiting all strangers from entering his territories 
without special permission ; and he despatched a letter to Meletius, to 
persuade and advise him to acknowledge and submit to the Roman 
pontiff, ‘This was in the midst of the negotiations with the pro- 
testants; and accordingly the Alexandrian patriarch returned a reply 
to both parties by the same messenger, who was again Cyril. His 
answer to Sigismund was very respectful, but in it he argued with 
great firmness and cogency against the Roman supremacy ; nor was 
his messenger inactive in private, although he met with great oppo- 
sition. ‘The answer he sent to the protestants was so far favourable 
to them, that Cyril, who appears to have had some hope of gaining 
back the revolters, and possibly of influencing King Sigismund him- 
self, did not think fit to make it known, lest it should frustrate his 
hopes. And with the same view, no doubt, it was that he wrote and 
delivered to the Archbishop of Lemberg a confession of faith, which 
the Romanist party chose to characterize as agreeing with the senti- 
nents of their communion. It is, however, very easy for a person 
acquainted with the controversy between the two churches to see how 
a Greek might draw up his sentiments in such a form as not to shock 
un ordinary Roman catholic, and yet not depart from truth—simply 
by confining himself to generalities, and refraining from being too 
explicit. 

I have no clue to the sequel of these transactions; but they all 
proved abortive. Cyril, however, gained so much credit by his share 
in them, and by the ability and knowledge of mankind which he had 
all along exhibited, that two years after, A.v, 1602, upon the death of 
Meletius, he was chosen his successor in the patriarchate. Here we 
hear nothing of him for ten years, excepting that we find from a letter 
which ] am about to quote that he formed an acquaintance with 
M. de Haga, then travelling in the Levant. 

In 1612, being called to Constantinople by public business, he was 
agreeably surprised to find his old acquaintance, Yon Haga, just 
arrived as Dutch ambassador to the Porte. ‘The meeting was very 
cordial; the acquaintance ripened into friendship, of which the am- 
bassador appears to have availed himself so far as to produce in Cyril's 
mind a wish to open a friendly intercourse with the Dutch Reformed. 
At all events, we know that, at the instance of Von Haga, he wrote in 
very respeetful terms to M. Uytenboguert, pastor of the Duteh church 
at the Hague, of whose gilts as a preacher he had formed a high idea. 
His object, however, so far as it can be gathered, seems to have been, 
not at all tolearn from the reformed, nor to form a union with them in 
their present state, but to produce such a favourable impression on his 
mind of the Greek church as might lead the reformed to fall back 
upon primitive aud apostolical principles. This at least is what I 
gather from the following language, which contains the pith of the 
letter :— 


“ His lordship, the ambassador, proposed this to me, but I had been before- 
hand in thinking of it; and the result is that, although I am not known to 
you, I write to you under the feeling that you are sufficiently known to me. 


And no wonder, for | write to you as a minister to a minister, and a pastor 
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to a pastor ; for we both sustain these titles—you in your church, I in mine: 
and although both you and I are pastors, it 1s certain that we are both under 
the Chief Pastor, whose sheep we ought to be, and by whom we must be ap- 
pointed pastors, if we wish to be really such. | 

“ And if we have this from God, it is well; but at the present time this is 
certainly not well, that your calling is not fully recognised by me, nor mine 
by you; and what is worse, one or the other of us, not regarding the ancient 
authority of the fathers, to say nothing of Scripture, admits into the church 
human opinions and innovations, with which the church is now overwhelmed, 
and appears to be at its last gasp. In the stead of faith is introduced vain 
philosophy, that sword turning every way, not to keep but to obstruct the 
way of life. To this philosophy we subject Christ himself: in it we believe : 
if the mysteries of the faith are not sanctioned by it, we do not receive them ; 
we make it the sole foundation of salvation. 

‘ Now, if | should say this of you, or should refer it to you, you will cast 
it back upon me. If we both charge it on the Pope of Rome, he will excom- 
municate us both, and esteem us heretics. What a misery is this! Whata 
confounding of truth! And that there is no one who can put a stop to this 
absurdity, and banish so foul a blot from the Christian world! 

‘‘ Some appear to reproach the Eastern church with ignorance, inasmuch 
as the pursuits of literature and philosophy have shifted into other quarters. 
But, certainly, the East may be esteemed exceedingly happy in this her 
ignorance. For though, undoubtedly, it is pressed down with many miseries 
through the tyranny of the Turks, and possesses no facilities for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, it has at least this great advantage—it knows nothing of 
those pestilent disputes which, in the present day, pollute the ears of men. 
To her, innovations are novel signs and prodigies, to be dreaded rather than 
followed. She is contented with that simple faith which she has learnt from 
the apostles and our forefathers. In it she perseveres even unto blood, She 
never takes away, never adds, never changes. She always remains the same ; 
always keeps and preserves untainted orthodoxy. And if any one chose to 
observe seriously the state of things in the Eastern Church, he would become 
aware of a highly important and wonderful circumstance ; for Christians 
themselves, since they have been reduced to servitude, though persecuted by 
the unbelievers as by serpents within their dwellings, even if they see them- 
selves deprived of their substance, their children dragged from their embraces, 
and themselves afflicted and distressed without intermission, to the utmost 
limits of endurance, yet think it not grievous to suffer these things for the 
faith of Christ, and, as has been often proved, when occasion offered, are 
ready to submit to death itself. And perhaps the almighty power of God 1s 
by this means rendered more apparent, by which so great grace is bestowed 
on men, when his strength is made perfect in weakness. Is not this a 
miracle? Are not these the marks of the Lord Jesus which Paul carried 
about? For with this the Eastern Christians, setting no store by the advan- 
tages of this life, and regarding them as perishable, keep up their hearts to 
one end—the inheritance of a heavenly kingdom to the glory of God. 

‘““ Wherefore, then, do I mention these things to you? That your good 
sense may teach you, that in these parts it is a difficult thing to admit any 
novelty in the church or in faith. Nor shall we ever consent to those things 
which, although they have a semblance of advantage and usefulness, yet are 
proved by experience to occasion great scandal to all Christendom. And I 
could wish that your church would with us follow the same rule; for, in that 
case, there would not be those objections to it which the writers of these 
times everywhere bring forward.” 

Whilst this letter was reaching its destination, and the reply to it 
returning, Cyril had found abundant and grave employment, without 
returning to Alexandria. He had been called upon, as cecumenical 
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judge*, to assist in the deposition of Neophytus, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and, during the vacancy of the see, had taken the 
management of its affairs. On this business he made a journey into 
Walachia, most probably to collect the revenue, I should have 
mentioned that a few months before he wrote this letter, a Greek 
monk, by birth a Neapolitan, and an agent of the Jesuits, had, in a 
Lent sermon, publicly preached Romanism in one of the churches, 
and that Cyril had opposed him, and thereby gained great credit with 
the Greeks, and eternal enmity from the society who had employed 
the preacher. In his absence in Wallachia, great interest seems to 
have been made by his friends to procure his election as successor to 
Neophytus ; but ‘Timotheus, Bishop of Petrazzo, gained the object of 
his ambition. Whilst Cyril was in Walachia, he seems to have re- 
ceived the reply of M. Uytenbogaert to his first letter, What was 
the nature of it we can only guess from his own answer to it, which 
he wrote and dispatched before his return to Constantinople, 
M. Uytenbogaert appears to have replied in terms of considerable 
personal compliment, rivalling therein Cyril himself; to have avoided 
for the most part controversial matter, to have spoken a good deal of 
union in Christ, and to have expressed a wish that Cyril would send 
him his confession of faith. ‘Yo this letter the Alexandrian patriarch 
replied in terms of great affection and cordiality, and complied at 
considerable length with his request. ‘There was, however, one little 
phrase of rather an assuming character, or rather, perhaps, intended 
as a presbyterian protest against the divine right of episcopacy, which 
Cyril could not, with all his courtesy, entirely let pass. What it was 
we can only gather from Cyril’s allusion to it, which was to this effect : 
that it was very charitable in the Dutch pastor, if he supposed him- 
self superior in dignity, not to assume anything on that ground; and 
on the other hand, supposing e/ther of them to be really of higher station, 
yet both were mortal, both servants of God, both fallen short of the 
glory of God. 
The letter contains an account of the state of opinion and doctrine 
in the Greek church, and of the various sects divided from it. A 
picture of the then state of parties, and of the Greek mind, by a hand 
so well qualified, both by station and by information, to do justice to 
the subject, cannot fail of being instructive. 


“You did me the honour to request me to write for you our confession of 
faith... Be good enough in your next letter to make me acquainted with your 
own, for which you have suffered such extremities, adding also an account of 
your church ceremonies, and of the order and government of your church. 

“ The Christian faith is concerned either with the Divine Being, or with 
the incarnation of the Word. If it regards the Divine Being, it looks either 
at his essence or at the distinction of persons. Concerning his essence there 
is no dispute between us, for we are of the same opinion. We agree with 
you in rejecting the Arians and Samosatians, and the rest of the monsters 
of heresy, who oppose the essence, and deny that the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are of one and the same substance with God the Father, 

With regard to the distinction of persons, it is well ascertained that there 
is no other difference between us, except that in stating the manner of the 
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existence of the person of the Holy Ghost: you say that he proceeds from 
both (the Father and the Son}, to which the Greek church does not agree. 
James Arminius, indeed, a person whom I greatly respect, in a book of dis- 
sertations which, sir, you lately sent me, in the sixth of his public theses, 
enters into a discussion concerning the Holy Ghost; and, besides other things 
relating to the person of the Holy Ghost, undertakes to prove that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from both, in which he is not successful; for everything 
which he brings forward may be understood without doubt according to the 
doctrine of the Greek church. For she denies that the Holy Ghost does 
essentially and inwardly, and in essence, proceed from the Son, because she 
fears lest, in saying that he proceeds from the Son as he does from the Father, 
she should affirm two divine sources of the existence of the Holy Ghost, 
which would be blasphemous: the more especially as she knows that the 
church of Rome, the patroness of novelties, invented that addition to the 
creed which controversialists vainly endeavour to shew to be an explanation, 
and not an addition. But, whatever be its nature, the Greeks reprobate it as 


false in itself, and wrongfully done; for this reason, that in the Council of 


Ephesus, which was the third at which Cyril of Alexandria presided, it was 
decreed that no person should be permitted to publish, or write, or add any- 
thing beyond those things which were defined by the fathers in the Council 
of Nice. For this reason the Romans ought not to have added the Filioque 
in the creed; and not only so, but because there are many reasons to shew 
that the truth is not so. . . . . Hence they inveigh against the Greeks, who 
are reckoned schismatics and impious, because they oppose the Bishop of 
Rome, whom they regard as infallible. And since the Greeks persist, and 
prove that it is not so, and that they do not choose to recognise any higher autho- 
rity, either by divine or by human laws, in the church of Rome than in their 
own patriarchs, and therefore think that as they, so the Roman, is liable to 
err, there rises up a swarm of Jesuits, amongst whom there is an Aristarchus, 
Sanders by name, who, in his ‘Chronology,’ reckons up in abundance the 
errors, forsooth, of the Greeks. But they all come to one point; for they 
would be all nothing if they would only believe in the Pope of Rome, and 
choose him for their superior, and acknowledge a vicar of Christ upon earth ; 
but because they refuse to do this, they are excommunicated and condemned. 
And if we believed the Jesuits and that lying Sanders, the Greeks would be 
wretched indeed ; since those who contend and seriously insist that men 
cannot be certain of their own salvation, decide that the Greeks are already 
condemned, and that there is no further hope of their salvation unless they 
go to Rome, and from thence obtain plenary indulgence. But the Greeks do 
not profess to listen to these false teachers, but stand upon what they believe 
to be the doctrine of the primitive charch ; and what they think of the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, and how it ought to be stated, any person may 
from this form a judgment. : ; . . . . . 

‘* But since our Lord Jesus Christ, making a perfect provision for the pro 
motion of our salvation, has, in the covenant of grace—that is, his gospel, 
appointed to us sacraments, I have thought it right to remark something also 
concerning them—viz., baptism and the eucharist; the use of which we 
esteem so necessary that without it we conceive that no one can be certain ot 
has faith ; for although they are seals, conferring the grace of the gospel, yet 
they ought not to be totally separated from faith; because, in the same 
manner, as they cannot be efficacious without faith, so, because they are 
ordained, faith cannot be so without them. Hence their use must be per- 
petual in the church: although one of them cannot be repeated, and 
without it the eucharist would not confer grace ; and, indeed, if an unbap- 
tized person should communicate, he would not receive the sacrament, 
because he would take it in opposition to faith and the truth of its use, order, 
and imstitution. In the same manner we say that neither would profit the 
impeniteat to salvation, because baptism does not save the impenitent, anid 
Paul teaches that he who eateth and drinketh unworthily is guilty of the body 
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and blood. . . . . On the other band, what efficacy and power those sacra- 
ments have for believers, appears from a consideration of the benefit those 
must receive to whom the merit of the Passion is communicated ; for either 
of them is significative and declarative of the passion and death of the Lord : 
since it was said concerning the one, ‘ Do this in remembrance of me’—that 
is, ‘ As often as ye shall eat this bread and drink this cup, ye shall shew 
forth the Lord’s death ;’ and of the other, ‘ Whosoever of us are baptized in 
Christ Jesus, are baptized into his death ;’ whence it is certain that by the 
former we become partakers of the divine nature, and by the latter are born 
again, without which new birth and communion it would be difficult for us 
to be justified. Hence we ought always to render thanks to the Father, who 
hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Son, in whom we have redemption through his blood— 
the forgiveness of sins. 

‘In baptism we think a form necessary; not, however, a proud and pom- 
pous one, but one humble and simple, such as we esteem this: ‘ The servant 
of God is baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” But previous to all the Greek church preserves certain cere- 
monies, as the renunciation of Satan, the profession of faith of the infant's 
sureties, the giving of a name, the threefold immersion, and other things of 
small moment, but all accompanied with devout prayers, on which it would 
be tedious and unprofitable to dwell. ..... 

“ In the sacrament of the eucharist it holds that the following ceremonies 
are to be observed. As it is beyond doubt that this mystery was delivered 
to us for two ends—for the commemoration of Christ’s death, and for the 
receiving of his body and blood, in order to commemorate his death, our 
church is wont, before the consecration of the leavened bread, to recite these 
words : ‘ He was brought as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb before 
his shearer is harmless,’ and then, ‘ And one of the soldiers with his speai 
pierced his side, and forthwith came thereout blood and water.’ And these 
words are scarcely finished when the wine and water is poured into the cup. 
. . + «+ And here I should introduce the mention of the sacred particles, 
which particles are nine very minute portions of bread, and a tenth of Saint 
Mary the mother of the Lord, which, after the pouring of the wine and water 
into the cup, being taken from one loaf of oblation, we place near the bread 
of the eucharist, to signify that the condition of the saints is even now happy, 
who, being joincd as members to Christ their head, triumph with him in 
heavenly glory. But it is not of much importance if that devout and peculiar 
ceremony of the East, which has little or nothing to do with the essence of 
the sacrament, be not known any further, since it is not necessary that others 
should be informed concerning it. For though the Romans preach and 
declare that human ordinances are so necessary to salvation, that unless a 
person observes even to the least tittle, with them he cannot be saved; we, 
notwithstanding, on the contrary, believe divine ordinances to be certain and 
infallible, and receive and hold those of men as indifferent and fallible. We 
subject them to the judgment of scripture, and the test of the gospel and the 
Holy Ghost; and if they are good and useful we think they should be adopted, 
but if otherwise, spurned and rejected... .. « 

“ The ceremony of the particles being finished, we begin to repeat some 
prayers, and having finished the rehearsal of the words which the Evangelists 
relate either to have been said concerning the Lord’s Supper, or to have been 
uttered by our Lord himself, (‘ He took bread, and having blessed, he brake it, 
and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat, this is my body, &c.’ And, 
‘He took the cup, and having given thanks, he gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood of the New Testament, which ts 
shed for many, &c.”) we immediately invoke the Holy Spirit, saying, ‘ And 
make this bread the honoured body of thy Christ, and that which is in this 
cup his precious blood,’ which words St. Chrysostom in the book which we 
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call the Liturgy, and before him St. Basil, appoints. After these words we 
break the bread, and communicate in both kinds; and if any layman—i.e., 
any of those who are not permitted to administer this sacrament, wishes to 
communicate, we likewise impart to him both kinds... . 6. 

‘ With regard to our church government, it is not monarchical, but mixed 
and jimited, Each [bishop] is a king in his own particular church ; but he 
will mot be a king there unless he desires to be atyrant. And be he king or 
not, if he is found guilty of contumacy he subjects himself to the sentence of 
the aristocracy of bishops. To this government we are very much attached : 
for we know that such was the order established by God in the Jewish 
church, of which Moses indeed was head; but yet an aristocracy was 
ordained. That appears to me the proper method of governing churches ; 
and if we at the present time are somewhat wanting, the cause of it is the 
tyranny of the unbelievers, to which perverse men frequently have recourse ; 
and thus confound the order of our church, which my eyes have often seen 
in these times. .... - 

“ The Greek church is distributed into many nations—the Iberians, Col- 
chians, Arabs, Chaldeans, Athiopians, A°gyptians, Muscovites, Russians, Bul- 
garians, Servians or Sclavians, Albanians, Caramanians, Walachians, Molda- 
vians, and Grecks. . . All these nations persevere in the faith of Christ, obey- 
ing the Greek church and their own rules, Nor will you observe amongst them, 
beyond certain ceremonies which vary with the country, any alteration in 
matter of faith. It sometimes happens that there is superstition in particular 
nations, arising from barbarism and ignorance, which we indulge without 
detriment to faith, because, on account of many different difficulties, we 
cannot hinder it; but in those things which relate to the essence of the 
faith, they persevere and continue as they received it from the beginning. . . 

‘* These nations have four lawful patriarchs, amongst whom the patriarch 
of Constantinople holds the first place, the patriarch of Alexandria the 
second, the patriarch of Antioch the third, and the patriarch of Jerusalem 
the last. There can be no doubt that before the empire of the East the 
Archbishop of Constantinople never had the title of patriarch, and the patri- 
arch of Alexandria was always primate; as may be gathered from the first 
council, the most celebrated of all, and from other passages and arguments. 
But the order was changed through the intervention of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, who could not endure that his new Rome should not have the pre- 
cence of some new, great prelate. The patriarch of Constantinople, however, 
could never rightfully have obtained the primacy of station if he of Alexandria 
had not, upon request made to him, voluntarily given way; nor would he 
have given way unless he had been endowed with great privileges, and a title 
superior to him of Constantinople,* which the Alexandrian patriarch enjoys 
to this very time, to the admiration of the whole East; which, if any one 
were to endeavour to explain to those who are beyond the limits of the East, 
he would call them fables, and yet they are true. But I mention these things 
to you, sir, not because we contend, with the patriarch of Constantinople, 
for the primacy ; for to seek this in the church is to rend the church, and it 
would be stupidity and folly for ecclesiastics to dispute for primacy of station 
to the injury of souls. He is first and most happy who conforms himself to 
the example of Paul, who professed himself to be the least in the church, but 
edified it more than all; but since it is the truth, I have not neglected to 
write it to you, my friend. By this arrangement, primacy of station is pre- 
served amongst these; amongst the rest [bishops] are endued with equal 
rights, and thus brotherly regard is completely preserved. . . .. . 

“Nor must I omit to tell you that all the patriarchs, except him of Constan- 
tinople, preserve that excellent order of church government above mentioned ; 
and the reason is, that their election is lawful, and depends upon those who 
have no interest but to see the church flourishing, well governed, and orderly ; 
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and if they transgress, the patriarch of Alexandria is a ready judge to keep 
within bounds and correct such things, especially if they relate to faith. But 
it is not so with him of Constantinople, because for the most part Turkish op- 
pression, without any foregoing election, confirms him who gives most; with 
which the patriarch of Alexandria vehemently reproaches them. But he cannot 
compete with Turkish violence, which seeks to guin, whether justly or un- 
justly, and therefore favours those by whom most is given. Besides this, the 
distance of the places, and other difficulties, hinder any provision being made 
against this irregularity. ...... 

‘The patriarch of Constantinople is more powerful, on account of his ready 
access to the emperor. ‘Those of Antioch and Jerusalem, upright and humble 
prelates, have scarcely a sufficient subsistence. ‘lhe patriarch of Alexandria 
is ill thought of ; because, without violence towards his brethren, he some- 
times defends himself from wrongful attempts, and is always dreaded and sus- 
pected by them. But let others speak of his authority and estimation amongst 
them: from hence it comes to pass, that unless he had confirmed Athanasius, 
he would not be patriarch of Antioch; unless by his wish and intervention 
Theophanes had been elected, he would not be at the head of the church of 
Jerusalem; unless he had lately expelled Neophytus of Constantinople, ‘Timo- 
theus would not be there; and I leave to your ambassador to inform you in 
what alarm that man is, because he obtained the patriarchate by improper 
means. But if you, sir, wish to know why Neophytus was ejected, it was on 
account of his multiplied acts of contumacy. He rose to that degree in the 
first place by the use of tyranny, and subsequently exercised his government 
much more tyrannically; and that he might have satellites, as ministers 
to his pleasures, he introduced some vagabonds of Romans as preachers in our 
church, teaching many errors and seducing simple folks. He was admonished 
by me more than once, but he would not put any check upon himself; for 
which reason I was compelled to surmount every other difficulty, to set at 
nought private loss, and to do my utmost to get him deposed, which was done. 
But Timotheus has obtained the vacant place by dint of bribing the Turks ; 
wherefore the name of the patriarch of Alexandria keeps him in alarm, and 
Constantinople is still in considerable commotion. ........ 

“ The election of the patriarchs, excepting him of Constantinople, rests in 
the leading men of the nation, who assemble with the clergy, and, after the 
customary prayers, choose whom they judge fittest. When they are elected, 
they deposit a certain sum with the Turkish officials of the a to obtain 
possession... ... The patriarch of Alexandria pays nothing to the Turks, 
nor does he ever join with them in any church matters, or choose them as ad- 
visers or allies ; the reason of which is, the prudence and vigilance of former 
patriarchs, who, being aware of the danger, have always kept their subjects 
unanimous. On this unity good and evil depends ; and by the favour of God, 
it is in our times greater than usual, and wonderfully stands by us in all cir- 
cumstances ; never suffering any to disturb the church of Alexandria, but 
meeting everything unfavourable with promptitude, and the more when the 
see is vacant; although by means of calumnies, invented by the unbelievers 
after the usual Turkish fashion, we suffer daily injuries. .. . . .. When 
the patriarchs are elected, they are consecrated by at least three metropolitans 
or archbishops. ...... The principal ceremonies of the consecration are 
as follows :—The patriarch elect stands in the midst of the church,.... . 
and makes the profession of his faith in an audible voice, reciting the creed, 
and promising to be faithful to Christ and his flock. Then follow prayers, 
with the invocation of the Holy Ghost, imposition of hands, and the naming 
of the patriarchate, [to which he is appointed,) and thus ends the consecra- 
tion. Archbishops and bishops are consecrated in a similar manner; but 
there is this addition in the case of patriarchs, that when the ceremony of con- 
secration is finished, a staff is ‘given into their hand, with a longer charge ; 
and in some churches, (as at Jerusalem and Alexandria, but nowhere else,) the 
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head is anointed with oil, called the oil of confirmation; but I know no other 
reason for it but custom. .....+ +6 

Rach patriarch has his archbishops and bishops. The patriarch of Con- 
stantinople has more than the rest ; and next to him the patriarch of Antioch. 
The patriarch of Alexandria has had only Chorepiscopi for a space of two hun- 
dred years; but it would be tedious to recount the causes why he has not 
archbishops and bishops. The chorepiscopi are but deputies; they differ from 
bishops in this, that the latter can ordain, appoint, and arrange at their dis- 
cretion, within the limits of their diocese ; but the chorepiscopi not without the 
authority of their superior. ......6.. 

“ It was your wish, likewise, to obtain information concerning the heretics 
in the East, and I therefore will not neglect to notice anything which may be 
to the purpose. There are still four sects of them with whom our charch 
does not communicate, the Armenian, the Coptic, the Maronite, and the Jacobite, 
whose mode of worship is unsightly, and their ceremonies worse than 
brutish.* In matter of faith they are heretics; in habits and other circum- 
stances of an ecclesiastical nature, you would say that they differed nothing 
from beasts. ‘They are so sunk in darkness as scarcely to know whether they 
believe or what they believe, but each of them is obstinately attached to its own 
superstitions and errors. 

‘* The Armenians follow the doctrine of Manichaeus,t and have many pecu- 
liar points of belief. Their clergy are reckoned gods upon earth, because they 
abstain from vegetables during Lent; but these gods, the true God is my wit- 
ness, have often moved my bile; and doubtless any one who is a spectator 
of their foul and absurd follies, could not help being annoyed. But perhaps it 
will not displease you if 1 make you in some degree as wise as myself. It 
happened to me, as according to Gregory it did to Basil, when he was dis- 
puting at Athens with an Armenian, to whom Gregory administers a blow in 
the ribs, whilst Basil, attacking him on the other side, carried off the victory. 
So once upon a time, when I was in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, at 
Jerusalem, | lighted upon a certain Armenian, by name Barsabas; and as the 
Armenian was very much lifted up, and gave it out that he was more learned 
than the rest of us, (though I could scarce have expected to meet with so 
ignorant a man,) watching my opportunity, I thought it not amiss to try, 
before the crowd of people, what sort of spirit he was of. At length we came 
to an engagement, the commencement of our discussion being, whether our 
Lord Jesus Christ dwelt amongst men, and suffered in appearance only ; for 
the Armenians believe that he did. But when I put questions to him, and 
urged that it was impious to believe that the Lord did not really suffer, which 
is the same thing as to deny that he really wrought our salvation; and when 
with these and other incontrovertible reasonings and testimonies from the 
gospel, Barsabas was confounded, yet was ashamed to confess the truth, but 
tried to invent some more clear method of combatting me; and when he per- 
ceived that he could in no other way nullify my arguments, he shut up the 
whole dispute in one word, and cut short the contest. ‘ I know,’ said he, ‘ that 
the Armenian religion is more holy than yours, because you in Lent eat beans 
and other vegetables, from which many worms and much corruption are en- 
gendered ; but we, observing the purity which becomes a Christian, thinking 
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* If any one is surprised at such language as this, let him consider that it was eom- 
mon in Europe at this period, even amongst bishops and clergymen, 

| Of course he means Manes; but he scarcely intends to charge the Armenians 
with holding the doctrine of two first causes, one good and the other evil, for which 
Manes is best known to us. What he rather intends is, that they believe that the 
body of Jesus Christ was not real, or at all events incorporeal ; an opinion which 
Manes held in common with the Gnosties, and which may appear necessarily to follow 
trom the opnion which the Armenians undoubtedly profess, that there is only one 
nafwre in Christ. —the human being absorbed into the divine. 
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these to be profane food on fasting days, scarcely dare touch them, and with 
this we are content.’ .....+. 

“Have I not raised your indignation by the very telling this business? 
Well, believe me that I kept silence for a good while, doubtful what reply could 
be made to ignorance so gross, and, not forgetting the line of Euripides,— 


“iH Poiv adyhoe, f bi yAwrra tora dvdAyntos, 


was thinking of the best words for bringing this prince of disputants into an 
other slough of confusion, when one of my attendants spoke up, and replied : 
‘You have a good right to be a saint, Mr. Barsabas, for you have the soul of 
Pythagoras in you; but if it went from you into a camel, and the camel was 
still Barsabas, would you then abstain from beans?” An unpretending but 
shrewd fellow gave him no time to reply, but subjoined, ‘ You should not say 
camel; if Barsabas was an ass, could he live in these parts without beans ?’ 
Hlereupon the bystanders broke out into uncontrollable laughter, and that was 
the end of our conference; for this Armenian Coriphzus of disputers went 
away very wroth. From this, your good sense will judge on what sort of 
reasons this rabble rely in thinking that they persevere in the catholic faith. 
Upon such sand as this their clergy build the salvation of themselves and of 
their foHOWETS. «6 ce cee 

“ Another sect is that of the Copts, who follow the doctrine of Dioscorus and 
Futyches, a filthy and barbarous race. ‘They are called Copts, because they 
used to circumcise themselves; but this they do no longer. The reason, how- 
ever, is, not as they state it, because it is vain, and against the law, (for ow 
Lord Christ himself was cireumcised,) but because they thereby gave other 
Christians, who do not practise circumcision, an occasion of laughing at them. 
| have abundant acquaintance with these pests in the city of Grand Cairo ; 
for, as this was formerly an archbishopric of the patriarchate of Alexandria, 
I have for the most part taken up my residence there, on account of the salu- 
brity of the air, seldom visiting Alexandria.* ‘These Copts, then, are so nu- 
merous there, that if the Greeks were counted against them, as Homer wrote of 
the Greeks and ‘Trojans, the Copts would be ten times as many as the Greeks, 
and many a dozen would lack a cup-bearer, My predecessors in the patri- 
archate, and especially Meletius, my last predecessor, a most learned and ex 
emplary person, have made many efforts to bring them back to the way of 
truth, but without success. 

“Pope Clement VIIL., of Rome, both did and bore with many things to 
come to an arrangement with them; and you would laugh, sir, if you knew 
what arts the Copts used in that business, and how much the pope was im. 
posed upon; although Baronius, the new historian, before he became ac- 
quainted with the real state of things, perhaps with a view to flatter Clement, 
after the fashion of the court of Rome, was in a hurry to give him the credit 
of having accomplished it by his own newly-acquired industry, and chose to 
vive an account in his Annals of the Conversion of the Copts to the church of 
Rome, which time, not long after, proved to be entirely false. In fact, Paul, 
the present pope, for that very cause banished several Copts from Rome. 

“ They have a superior, who is called in their own language Jabuna, which 
means, My Lord. He came several times to visit me in Egypt; but every 
time he came, he came in silence and went away in silence. One of his people 
spoke for him, and he signified his assent or dissent from the words of the 
speaker by the inclination or holding back of his head ; but he never opened 
lis mouth, because, as he says, it is not allowed ; nay, itis a sin, for a Jabuna 
to speak much out of his own house ; but he kept his rule with a rigour be- 
yond law, for he not only did not speak much, but was altogether silent, For 
ny part, | am a talkative and chatty person, who think | ought to speak with 
my own mouth, and not with that of others. But the thing which more dis- 
pleases me in that good Lord is, that he never shewed me any part of his face 


* The patriarchs of Alexandria still reside at Cairo. 
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except the eyes. His whole head, whether he raises it or inclines it, is covered 
with a cloth, so that he will never give you a glimpse of his face, but you 
would say that he was a ghost in a tragedy. I am unwilling to trouble a person 
of your sagacity any further about such absurdities ; but the Copts have a 
Casis amongst them, (Casis means presbyler,) called Peter. He is much in the 
habit of coming to visit me, and says that he knows the errors of his own re- 
ligion, and reproves them ; but | do not place much reliance upon him, be- 
cause, if his conscience dictated what he says with his mouth, he would no 
longer remain a Coptish presbyter... ..... 

“ The Maronitish sect is semi-Roman ; indeed, it is on the road to becom- 
ing entirely Roman, [which is, | believe, now the case ;] for many Maronites 
have gone to Rome to study, and from thence have migrated to Mount Leba- 
non, a castle in the province of Phoenicia, where their principal residence is, 
exceedingly well instructed by the Romans; and at the present time almost 
all that race follow the Roman religion, especially as their chief bishop pro- 
fesses himself a papist. And as the diocese of the patriarch of Antioch is 
contiguous to the Maronites, | am afraid they will infect the neighbours ; 
more especially as the cautions of the patriarch and of myself appear to take 
no effect, for an Arab does not comprehend how insidious and encroaching a 
thing mischief is. 

“The Jacobite race is the most filthy and most degraded ; nor have I any- 
thing to write respecting it, except that we have a good right to know it for 
its Nestorian heresy.* ......-. 

“These are the pests of the east, which God keeps in check by the general 
scourge of the unbelievers, so that they may do us no injury. ....... 

“There would be other things more necessary to write relating to those 
points which are now discussed and sifted by the learned, as concerning free- 
will, predestination, and justification; concerning which the world is not yet 
agreed what ought to be held. Our church has always held the same doctrine, 
and has taught these points in one and the same way. He who has but a 
dream may speak dreams ; and he who has the word of God should speak the 
word of God in truth. What has the chaff to do with the wheat? Those to 
whom it is entrusted should do the work of an evangelist, and fulfil their mi- 
nistry with sobriety ; so that, not being intoxicated with passions, of which the 
efforts of the Jesuits are full, he may not presume to lie, but speak the truth. 
I am so straitened for time that I cannot speak of these matters; nor, indeed, 
do I think it necessary, for it is fitter for graver and more learned men to 
undertake that task without fear, as James Arminius, who in my opinion was 
a learned man, has done under various heads. But as he lays down proposi- 
tions, in Which many points are implied which are not expressed, his book 
ought to be read, not cursorily, as | have done, but in a business-like manner, 
if an opinion is to be pronounced at any length, and not a hasty one; a task 
which your kindness might at pleasure impose upon me, if I were at home 
and released from this troublesome journey. I hope, please God, that I shall 
soon retarn; and then, sir, you can write to me with freedom, and receive 
replies which, I trust, will be agreeable, and thus understand more clearly 
that | am your sincere friend and brother in Christ. 

‘** Moreover, you will observe that nothing is ever written in my letters 
which is not dictated by reason and truth, by which I desire that everything 
of mine may be tried. Far be it from me, from my conscience, from my cha- 
racter, that truth should be either neglected, or not preferred to all other 
things. For the trath | dispute even with my own brethren, the Greek clergy. 
Tam the enemy of ignotance ; and although I do not object to a simple and 
unlearned laity, because | know that men may be saved, although their minds 
are uncultivated and simple, whilst they fight almost daily against the ene- 
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* The Jacobites are not Nestorians, but Eutychians—i.e., they do not believe in 


two persons in Christ under one aspect, but on the contrary, in one nature, composed 
out of two 
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mies of the faith, carrying on the conflict, not with arms, but with patience, 
so as to prove themselves on all points faithful soldiers of Christ; yet it is a 
great dissatisfaction to me that our pastors and bishops should be sunk in the 
darkness of ignorance. With this I reproach my countrymen, but without 
avail. And the Jesuits, taking the opportunity, have laid the foundation of a 
plan for educating boys at Constantinople, and have as undisputed success as 
foxes amongst poultry ; and at length the Roman doctrine will overspread the 
world,if the satellites of the court of Rome employ equal diligence in the busi- 
ness, unless God is merciful to us; for his hand alone can save our vessel 
from this foul shipwreck. Indeed, our only hope is in his mercy and power ; 
otherwise our strength would be quite ineffectual to resist such a persecution, 
as those of the Greek religion in Poland and Lithuania, the Russians, and 
others, feel by very sad experience, through the violence which is brought 
against them by the Roman clergy, through the efforts of the Jesuits to bring 
them to submit to the church of Rome. And because they refuse to do this, 
the Jesuits leave nothing untried to attain their end; hence threats, flight, exile, 
death, and many other things which we read of, as ‘being to take place only in 
the times of Antichrist. Hence the poor creatures, seeing the laws of the state 
overthrown, the covenant for the preservation of their liberties done away with, 
every method of maintaining public peace withdrawn, have recourse to the 
Greek church, that we may vouchsafe, by our influence with the king and the 
nobles, to interpose, and to beg that they may be set at liberty. 

“It has so happened, that the care of this business has fallen upon the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria; nor has he neglected to write to the king and all his 
great men, to press them, by whatever arguments he could, to adjure them by 
justice, by equity, by respect for the laws, and at length to descend to prayers 
and entreaties. But itis all to no purpose; and, indeed, my latest informa- 
tion ts, that the violence and persecution becomes the more oppressive, in pro- 
portion as they despair of taking possession of: Muscovy. In fact, these 
beginnings in Poland appear to threaten many other kingdoms; and what 
wonder if they have dared to attack even Constantinople herself. I hear that 
you take good care of yourselves, lest this leaven should injure your people ; 
and I am very glad of it. We shall always do the same, so far as lies in our 
power, and so much the more, if we are aided by your spiritual counsel, and 
cheered by your charity, as it is right you should be by ours; so that, with 
one mind embracing the orthodox faith of Christ, we may both go on to fulfil 
the commands of our high calling, faithfully contending, and always defend- 
ing the truth, to the increase of the catholic church, and the eternal glory of 
God the Father, and of his only-begotten Son and Holy Spirit... . . ‘ 

“As soon as I return, I will, please God, look into the books sent me ‘by the 
most illustrious States, and I shall read them with double relish, because they 
have been sent me by my lords themselves. ....... For the book of 
Arminius I confess that | am in your debt; but on my return to my own 
home, I will take care to recompense you by some manuscript; and if I have 
anything else, it shall be all common to your goodness. l should be much 
obliged to you if you would make me an intelligible catalogue of some recent 
select authors, ...... . who have written thoughtfully and learnedly on 
both Testaments, especially on the books of Moses, on the greater prophets, on 
the Gospels, and the Epistles of Paul—that is, such as are most in use amongst 
vou; and likewise other authors who have written on divinity, philosophy, 
and other arts, and even on mathematics, and send it to me the first opportu- 
nity. And if you would add the names of the most famous and renowned of 
your learned men, and appoint to me in my turn whatever may be agreeable 
to you from these parts, | will always readily gratify you. 

‘** Every wish for the health of so obliging a person. 

“ In Walachia, Nov. Ist, 1613” (old style). 

JAMES BEAVEN. 
( To be continued. ) 





A CALL AT THE RECTORY. 
«1 came to ask whether you could dispense with my services for four 


Sundays next month, Sir, without inconvenience,” said the curate of 


R——, after some of the usual small talk of a morning visit at the 
parsonage. 
Rector. 1 can take the whole duty myself, | have no doubt ;- when 
do you wish your holiday to commence ? 

‘urate. On the Monday after next, if you please. 

Rector. Certainty—where are you going ? 

Curate. You are aware, Sir, that | am engaged toa young lady, and 
she has fixed on Wednesday, the second of next month, for our union. 
I hope you will congratulate me on introducing to your parish one of 
the most amiable and pious of her sex, with whose happiness I feel 
my own entirely bound up. 

Reetor. My dear friend, your wife will always, I doubt not, be wel- 
come to us, but I am not sure that I can congratulate you. I know 
nothing of the lady, and I doubt not that she whom you would 
choose for a partner would be amiable and pious ; I believe the sex so 
happily constituted that there are very many such; but there are 
other matters I should know before I can congratulate you. 

Curate. May | ask why you hesitate. 

Rector, 1 will tell you, if you will promise not to be offended at my 
plainness, I think I have understood from you that you have no 
private fortune, and no prospect of preferment. With a rectory which 
does not bring me in more than 3002. a year, I cannot raise your 
salary of 1001, and you know you will seldom meet with a better 
stipend, although you may, perhaps, get that and a rent-free resi- 
dence. ‘This, then, is my objection. If the lady you intend to marry 
has a fortune, and you have none, you will not escape the suspicion of 
having been a fortune hunter; a character which will interfere with 
your usefulness more than you may imagine. If she has none, I think 
you will not be able very long to attend on your office without dis- 
traction. 

Curate. The lady is as portionless as her intended, Sir, and her ex- 
pectations equally limited. But really, considering this step as a case 
of conscience, I think I am right in committing the issue to God, and 
trusting to his providence. Indeed; I anticipate an increase of de- 
votedness to my duty from my marriage, for really in my prescut 
state of mind | am quite unable to attend upon it without distraction. 

Rector, Do you think you are justified in the phrase you employ ? 
Is it committing the issue to God and trusting to providence to take 
a portionless girl from the parents who support her, and assume a 
burthen which you have no probable means of sustaining. This is 
anything but a release from care, and if you are fallen into that state 
of mind which prevents you from attending to your duties by con- 
tinually leaning to an earthly object, | must say that this can only 
result from a want of self restraint which will disturb you, married or 
single, every time you have to exercise self-denial. 

Curate. Well, Sir, I never expected this; would you have all the 
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clergy remain like popish priests, cut off from their kind—homeless, 
insulated beings? I cannot imagine that you are serious, happy as 
you appear to be in the society of Mrs. S. and your children. Surely 
I may be allowed to use the argumentum ad hominem, and ask if 
you would like to practise the self-denial you recommend. 

Rector. Do not misunderstand me. I think refusing marriage to 
the clergy is wicked and absurd. I wonder that it ever entered the 
mind of man to deny God’s chosen ministers the best earthly boon 
he has to give, and am sure that where it is wisely accepted, a 
blessing may be expected to attend it; at the same time your argu- 
mentum leaves me untouched. I was conditionally engaged to my 
wife for sixteen years. You smile, as if you thought the affection 
could not be very warm that was so patient, but I never fell in 
love. I entertained a firm attachment, but it was to one who would 
have regarded evident imprudence as something beneath a reasonable 
being, and the commission of it as a fall. At last the death of my 
surviving parent gave me a competency, and my wife’s uncle pre- 
sented me to this living. 1 thus obtained the means of supporting a 
family without constant anxiety, or refusing their portion to the poor, 
and immediately accepted the blessing which I then thought provi- 
dence did give me. 

Curate. Well, Sir, I cannot but think it very hard that being in the 
church should prevent any man from forming a matrimonial alliance. 
We all hope to get on, and before | have a large family some one 
may give me a benefice. I live in hope; I give the church the best of 
my poor services, and trust she will not starve me and mine. 

Rector. 1 hope not, yet she has done such things before now ; and 
I rather think we entertain different views as to the expectations a 
ininister is justified in forming of maintenance from the church. 

Curate, The labourer is worthy of his hire. 

Rector. He is ; but he should be content with his wages. My views 
are the same now as when I served as cure on 75/, per annum; and 
then I certainly regarded the church as beautifully adapted to call 
forth the disinterestedness and spirituality of her ministers, without 
demanding from them collectively an ostentatious and ensnaring sell- 
denial ; training them for their duties by a process suited to make them 
compassionate and faithful; teaching them how to be abased and how 
toabound, She cuts off the usual resources by which men make for- 
tunes, requires that they shall give themselves wholly to the work of 
the ministry, and thinks herself happy when she can offer them a bare 
sustenance and freedom from persecution. She does not interfere to 
prevent the blessings of earth from descending uponthem. They may 
receive hereditary fortune ; nay, she herself, with an apparently capri- 
cious hand, dispenses—not always to her most faithful servants— 
wealth, influence, and honour. With them comes the command of 
luxury—the domus et placens uxor; and when the blessings of earth 
have been meekly waited for, and are thankfully received, they will not 
impair, nay, doubtless they will increase, a minister's usefulness. 

Curate. From what I have read of the Reformation, | do not think 
the great reformers waited very patiently. 
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Rector. Nor do 1. Luther's marriage was certainly an outrage on 
propriety, if not a sin—a casting suspicion wantonly on conduct pur- 
sued in good fuith, and for the glory of God. ‘The secret marriages of 
Cranmer, Pilkington, and others, were almost equally exce tionable ; 
and the want of more men than the age afforded like Ridley, Red- 
mayn, and Latimer, who would boldly maintain the right of marriage, 
yet continue single, was severely felt. The equivocal position of 
clergymen’s wives, which could not secure those so related to deans 
and prebendaries—nay, bishops and archbishops—from insult, had 
many wretched effects. Women of fine feelings and genteel connexion 
(another term for good education) would not marry clergymen. 
Hooker's fear of being rejected was not a phantom. And though in 
these times beauty, rank, and riches, wherever they happened to unite 
in an idolatress of genius, would have hailed his offers, then it was 
quite another thing. Maid-servants, widows, and many who for other 
reasons could not be fastidious, were almost the only mates a clergy- 
man could choose. Bishop Cooper says, “ that most honest and sober 
women, of good behaviour, are loath to match with ministers, though 
they be never so well learned, because they see their wives so hardly 
bested when they are dead.” And the fact which he mentions, that 
the wife of one of the martyred English bishops had been living under 
Elizabeth in afflictive poverty, (Mrs. Ferrar or Mrs. Hooper, of course, ) 
speaks volumes as to the cruelty with which this whole class of females 
was regarded.* ‘Thus the reforming clergy were ina situation of great 
difficulty in this respect; and although their conduct was exception- 
able —often bad enough—yet we should hesitate to blame them ; their 
position was difficult in the extreme, and they bore the reproach which 
has sv successfully vindicated our rights. 

Curate. Do you think your view coincides with that of the church, 
where marriage is spoken of as a preventive measure, and a sale- 
guard ? 

Rector. 1 do indeed, althongh I would not lay down any absolute 
rule. Kvery man must stand or fall to his own master ; and if he finds 
temptation haunt him in a way which no assiduity in his calling, no 
abstinence in his diet, and no watehfulness over his thoughts, can dis- 
pel, let him take a wife, and brave the risk of a family, without any 
reasonable prospect of providing the necessaries of life, except by his 
own exertions ; and let him pray for that health of body which, sus- 
pended for one year, must plunge himself, and all that is most dear 
to him, into misery. These you will feel are severe punishments for 
indiseretion, if the consequences of unadvised action can ever be 
called so ; but they are not the only punishments, ‘l'o put the duty of 
alms-giving out of his power by a deliberate action is not exactly 
the course a Christian minister might be expected to pursue. To be 
pitied for his large family and his small income will not increase his 
influence, and will furnish bad men with a stone to cast at the church. 
lor these and other reasons, although | confess 1 am unable, with the 
lathers, to entertain any very exalted ideas of the great sanctity of 
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* Admonition, p. 150, 
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celibacy as compared with marriage, in kindness and candour let me 
tell yon 1 think it must be sinful, in your case, to marry. 

Curate, You have called up a painful train of thought, Sir; but it 
is-too late now for reconsideration, | 

Regtor. At is, Sir, unless you have strength of mind and high prin- 
ciple enough to state these things to the lady of your choice, and she 
has generosity enough, and sense enough, to deber the marriage, for 
which she must by this time have provided a wardrobe ; and this is 
rather too much to expect. 

Jurate. Rather. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


We have already seen from how much evil and danger the church 
was providentially protected, through the greater part of Walpole’s 
administration, by the recognition of an “ ecclesiastical minister’ * as 
part of the established system in regard to church matters. It will 
appear, from what follows, that the benefit derived to the church from 
this arrangement was, in great measure, owing to Walpole’s colleague 
and brother-in-law, Lord Townshend ; and that, the disposal of eccle- 
siastical preferments being in his hands, while Walpole was the chief 
political leader, the spiritual offices and dignities of the church were, 
happily, thus removed somewhat out of the iinmediate and overwhelm. 
ing influence of ministerial polities. 

“ The treaty of Seville was the last act of Townshend's administration ; it 
was signed on the 9th of November 1729, and on the 16th of May he retired 
in disgust from the office of Secretary of State. This resignation was owing 
to a disagreement with his brother-in-law and coadjutor, Sir Robert Walpole, 
which had long subsisted. It had been occasionally compromised by the 
interference of common friends, but finally broke into a rupture, which ren- 
dered ‘the continuance of both in office incompatible. 

‘* Walpole had long been considered as the first minister in all business 
relating to the internal affairs ; he was the principal butt of opposition. . . 

‘* His influence over the queen had, on the accession of George the Second, 
prevented the removal of Townshend, He managed the House of Commons, 
and was supported by a far greater number of friends than his brother 
minister could boast, who had little parliamentary influence, and still less per- 
sonal credit... .. 

“ ‘Townshend had hitherto possessed what the French call la feuille des 
benefices, and had been the principal dispenser of ecclesiastical preferments. 
This great object of ministerial influence was naturally coveted by Walpole, 
and had occasioned frequent disputes. . . . 

“These disputes [between the two ministers] had been frequently allayed 
by the interference of Lady Townshend ; she had, like an Octavia between 
Antony and Augustus, by a discreet exertion of her influence as wife and 
sister, moderated the asperities of the contending politicians. But her media- 
tion had unfortunately ceased by her death, which happened in March, 1726. 

** Queen Caroline observed the growing misunderstanding between the 
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brother ministers, and, when the rupture came unavoidable, gave her support 
to Walpole in preference to Townshend. By her influence he soon obtained 
the 


“ Townshend, finding that his personal influence with the king was not 
sufficient to counteract the exertions of his rivals, opposed by the queen, and 
deserted by the remaining members of the cabinet, gave in his resignation, 
and retired from public affairs. . .. . ; 

“ Notwithstanding the asperity with which this contest was conducted, 
the brothers seem to have renounced their friendship without forgetting their 
esteem for each other. Townshend did not indulge in peevish expressions 
against his successful rival; and Sir Robert Walpole never blamed the 
ministerial conduct or depreciated the abilities of Lord Townshend. He was 
always unwilling to enter into the causes of their disunion. When an inti- 
mate friend pressed him on the subject some years afterwards, he made 
several attempts to evade the question, and at length replied, It is difficult to 
trace the causes of a dispute between statesmen, but I will give you the his- 
tory in a few words. As long as the firm of the house was Townshend and 
Walpole, the utmost harmony prevailed; but it no sooner became Walpole 
and Townshend, than things went wrong, and a separation ensued.”’* 


The following letter from Bishop Gibson to Lord Townshend, in 
which he endeavours earnestly to dissuade him from his pur of 
retiring from office, will further illustrate the relations in which the 

ties immediately concerned stood to each other. It will also shew 
10W, Oh One important occasion at least, Lord Townshend being pro- 
bably absent from London at the time, in attendance on the king at 
Hanover, matters were then conducted between the crown, the 
minister of state, and “ the ecclesiastical minister.’ It will be ob- 
served, that there was here not merely a consultation of the “ eccle- 
siastical minister” by the minister of state, but a direct communication 
with the sovereign, or, which was the same thing, with the queen, 
on the part of the “ ecclesiastical minister,” in consequence of a com- 
munication which had been made to him by the primate of the sister 
church ; the result of his interview with the queen being that he was 
directed to write to the minister of state on the subject. 


* Fulham, July 8th, 1729. 
** My Loan, — I received the honour of your lordship’s letter, and at- 
tempted to make a visit to my lord privy seal, but did not find him at home. 
This I did in obedience to your lordship, but contrary to my own judgment 
and inclination ; which is, to see your lordship continue in a public station 
that may be attended with less trouble and fatigue than the present. I think 
public affairs, and particularly in the church, will feel the want of your service 
and assistance to a great degree; and I think that your lordship, who has 
always been accustomed to business, will feel the want of it, and not enjoy 
that entire ease and satisfaction you imagine in a private life. Any un- 
easinesses we are under for the present make us think too favourably of 
any other situation that may deliver us from them ; but things are not the 
same in speculation and in practice. Pardon, my good lord, the freedom I 
take, which proceeds from a heart sincerely concerned for your honour and 
happiness. 
“ T have waited upon the queen twice since the king went away, and was 
kindly received. The primate of Ireland wrote to met that the bishoprick o 





* Coxe’s Memoirs of Walpole, vol. i. pp. 3833—339. 
t Vide sup. vol. xix. pp. 270, 1. 
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Dublin ought to be filled some time before the meeting of that parliament, 
with which I acquainted her majesty, and she directed me to write to your lord- 
ship about it. Sir Robert Walpole had a letter from the primate to the same 
purpose, which you either have received or will receive speedily, in order to 
settle that affair with his majesty.”"" ..... 

In another letter, dated August 8th, 1729, Bishop Gibson again 
endeavours to dissuade Lord ‘Townshend from resigning. 

‘* By the account I had from Sir Robert Walpole this morning, I hope I 
may congratulate your lordship upon a peace with Spain, which | know will 
be a great ease to your mind in many respects. But there is one resolution, 
consequent to this, which I hope you will not finally come to, till you have 
thoroughly satisfied yourself that a retired life, when it comes to the trial, 
will do; as far as I am able to judge, from the general frame and disposition 
of human nature, it will not, and therefore the thing desirable seems to be, an 
honourable station attended with less labour and trouble.’'t 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Frew topics at the present juncture deserve more immediate attention 
from every one interested in preserving the remains of Christian 
antiquity than the dilapidations of Hereford cathedral. A statement 
of the condition and circumstances of the church has been published 
by Dr. Merewether, the indefatigable and munificent dean, which con- 
tains almost everything calculated to shew the extent of the danger, 
the worth of all which it is attempted to save, the zeal of its natural 
guardians in leading the way, and. their freedom from any blame (the 
present holders of preferment at least) for the long concealed and con- 
stantly accumulating injuries sustained by the sacred fabric, They 
have already subscribed 47717. to the repairs: 20,0002. are required. 

A considerable portion of this statement, though eminently neces- 
sary where it was first delivered, would here be thoroughly super- 
fluous. No readers of the British Magazine, it is to be hoped, will 
suppose that the dangerous state of the building is caused by the 
dean’s officious removal of filth from the erypt windows, or that the 
church has been knocked to pieces ander pretence of searching alter 
dangers ; at this time of day, few will imagine that the ordinary repair- 
ing fund could suffice, even aided by the dean and chapter, to effect 
such large repairs as are imperatively required, and no doubt will be 
entertained of Mr. Cottingham’s competency to do all that can be 
done by good taste, learning, and skill in restoration. 

The extent of the mischief may be explained in a few words: the 
walls and piers, as in most cathedrals, are built with ashlar facings, 
in this, and many other instances, imperfectly banded. The bands 
have given way, the rubble and mortar which filled up the space be- 
tween them has lost its adhesiveness, and the foundation has sunk. 
This had all been going forward to some extent when the tower was 


* Coxe’s Walpole, vol. i. pp. 646, 7. Vid. sup. cit. vol. xix. p. 266. 
t Ibid. pp. 653-4. 
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built upon the crumbling piers, and (if the writer understands the 
author) the roof and a clerestory added. From that time to this, 
veneration after generation has been engaged, sometimes in building 
props and strengthening piers, at other times in hiding fissures with 
plaster and whitewash, or encasing them with the unmeaning cinque 
cento work that never appears in an old building but to disgrace it. 
The reader may judge from one of the curiosities discovered in this last 
examination, a beautiful window in the Lady Chapel, an early Eng- 
lish work not less interesting nor less dilapidated than the body of the 
cathedral, how much may remain to reward the labour of restoration. 

There is only space at present, however, for the following curious 
document; it belongs to the year 1320, and miserably failed to 
accomplish its object. Let us hope that in an age when the science 
of architecture is understood at least as well as at any former time, 
however remote we may be from the originality and taste which 
designed what we are glad to imitate, there will be no difficulty arising 
from want of funds, in surpassing the efforts then made to preserve 
one eminently “ holy and beautiful house where our fathers praised.’ 
The instrument from which the following extracts are made is an 
acknowledgment and confirmation of the grant of the great tithes of 
Shenyngfeld and Swalefeld to the sustentation of the fabric of the 
chureh of Hereford by the bull of Pope John XXL. 1319 :— 


‘“‘ Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis, ad quorum notitiam pervenerit hoec 
scriptura. Rogerus permissione divind Saresburery Episcopus Salutem in eo 
quem peperit uterus virginalis. Litteras Apostolicas cum filo serico et vera 
bulla plumbea bullatas in nulla sui parte corruptas inspeximus, tenorem qui 
sequitur continentes. Johannes Episcopus servus servorum Dei, dilectis filis 
Decano et Capitulo ecclesie Herefordensis salutem et apostolicam benedic- 
tionem. Personas vestras devotionis vestra meritis exigeatibus paterna bene- 
volentia persequentes, petitionibus vestris libenter annuimus, easque quantum 
cum Deo possumus favorabiliter exaudimus, exhibita siquidem nobis vestra 
petitio continebat, quod vos olim fabricam ecclesia Herefordensis instaurare vo- 
lentes, super fundamentum antiquum quod judicio cementariorum, seu Architec- 
forum, qui inarle sud reputabantur perili, firmum et solidum putabatur, multa ad 
decorem domis Dei superedificari fecistis opere sumptuoso, in quorum construc- 
fione viginti millia marcarum sterlingorum et amplius consumpsistis, et quia propter 
debilitatem fundamenti: predicti, quod superedificatum est tantam nunc minatur 
vuinam quod yudicio simili aliud remedium adhiberi non potest, nisi predicta ecclesi«e 
falrica a fundamento totaliter innovetur ; propter que et expensas etiam factus 
per vos in prosecutione Canonizaltionis bone memoria Thoma de Cautilupo, Epis- 
copt Herefordensis, variis premimini oneribus debitorum, Nos paterno vobis 
super hits compatientes affectu, ac volentes propterea vobis de alicujus subven- 
tionis subsidio providere parochialem ecclesiam de Shenyngfeld in qua jus 
Patronat&s preponitis vos habere, cujusque redditus viginti librarum sterling- 
arum secunddm taxationem, decime valorem annuum non excedunt cum 
capella de Swalefeld dependente ab ed Sarum Diocesis aliisque juribus et per- 
tinentis suis, vobis et ecclesiw vestra in usus fabrice ejusdem ecclesiw Here- 

fordensis, fabrica ipsa durante, postmodum vero pro aliis ejusdem ecclesix 

Llerefordensis necessitatibus faciliiis supportandis, dummodo, ut asseritis, jus 


patronatus habeatis in e&, in usus proprios Apostolica auctoritate concedimus, 
ac etiam deputamus.”’ 
* ° ° . 


Nulli ergo omnium hominum liceat hance paginam nostre concessionis et 
ale putalionis inffingere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis autem hoc 
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i attemptare presumpserit indignationem omnipotentis Dei, et beatorum Petri 
| et Pauli Apostolorum ejus se noverit incursurum, 
* * * e 


Datum et Actum apud Sonnynggt tj nonarum Novembris anno Domini 
millimo trecentisimo vicesimo, presentibus dominis et magistris Nicholao 
Abbate Radyngg, Henrico Goher juris civilis professore, Willielmo de Selton 
Officiali Sarum, Thoma Talbot Rectore Ecclesia de Laxefeld, Norwicensis 
Diocests, Roberto de Worthe Subdecano Sarum, Adam de Ayllyneton Rectore 
Ecclesia de Mordiford Herefordensis Diocesis, Johanne de Tarenta Archidia- 
cono Sarum, Officiali Hugone de Knossyngton, Rectore Ecclesia de Gildene 
Morton, Vincentio de Tarenta, Ricardo de Estenore Notariis testibus ad proe- 
missa vocatis specialiter et rogatis. 

“To this instrument two beautiful seals of Bishops, Roger le Poer, of Sarum, 
and Adam de Orleton, of Hereford, are appended.”"—Slatement, pp. 71—75. 


While on this subject the following obiits from the calendar of an 
ancient Missal secundem usum Elerefordensem may be interesting as a 
record of the liberality of forgotten men, who lived between the times 

Henry I. and Hdward Ul. ‘This is due to them, although then 
pious care has failed, in many instances, to perpetuate to the church 
what they gave in perpetual eleemosynam. Restore but half their 
endowments, and there would be no lack of money for repairs. 


“Januarit XVIII. Kalend. Febr: Obitus Wulvive et Gadive que dederunt 
Ilopam, Prestoniam, Pioniam, ct Nortonem, et ceteras terras pre- 
- senti Ecclestaw, &c. 
“ Martit VI, Id: Obitus Nicholai Penitentiarit Hereford: Canonict qui legavet 
Fabrice Mcclesie decem libras ect octo marcas ad unum campanam 
faciendam, &c. &c. 
“XVII Kalend. April. Obitus Ade le Bonde de Hinetune, et Sibille uxoris 
sui qui dederunt opert hujus Eccleste quatuor solidos annui redditus, 
provenientis de terra Brun Godrick in Blakemneston, qui jacit inter 


terram Llulleroed, et terram Wilhelmi de Stradeway, &c. 
* * . oe 


_ 


Man non: Obitus Roberti le Grent Capellani et vicarii Ecelesiw Heref: qui 
legavit Fabrice Matris Ecclesia Heref: sex marcas, et majori altari 
Collectar : misse et unum antiphorum magnum et novum, et unum 
gradale unum troparium et unum processtonale, &c. &c. 

Il Idus. Obitus Rogeri Capellani quondam subdecani Herefordensis, qui 
dedit XII marcas et dimidium Fabrica Ecclesix. 

af . * * 

“XV Kalend. Augustt. Obitus Wifrict Canonict, et Fratrum, Sororum et Bene- 

factorum Herefordensis Ecclesia et Simonis Archidiacont Salop. 

Hic dedit XX marcas Fabrice Ecclesie et XX marcas ad ornamenta 

emenda, &c. 


. - ~ 7 


XLT Kal. Septembris. Obitus Walleri de Bannebyri Canon: Heref: qui 
dedit opert Ecclesie XX Solidos, &e. 

X Kal. Obitus Domini Edmundi Audeley, quondam Sarum Episcopt, qui 

es edit redditum XX Solidorum distribuendorum Canonicis et Clericis 
in anniversario suo presentibus, quique ¢ ‘apellam novam juxta Fere- 
trum Sancti Thome Confessoris c fundo construxit, et in ecadem 
Cantariam perpetuam amortizavit, &c. Constituit necnon Feretrum 
argenteum in modum Ecclesiw fabricatum atque alia quam plurima 
huic Sacre Edi contulit beneficia. 
oe ” w * 


~ 


‘Non. Obitus Domini Johannis de Breconia Sacerdotis et Vicari in major! 
ecclesia Heref: dedit predicte Ecclesie unam casulam preciosam de 
rubeo sameto bene bendatam cum aurifragto; item unam albam pre- 















































ciosam cum toto apparatu brudato, item unam capam preciosam de 
Baudekino, item dedit Fabrice ejusdem Ecclesie quadraginta solidos. 
. 


“ Item. Ilustris Regis Domini Henrici filii Regis Johannis, qui libertates istius 
Ecclesie a suis antecessoribus collatas confirmavit, et mitram cum 
Margaritis huic Monasterio contulit preciosam.”"-—pp. 81—85. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


I. 
« Ob, that I were as in the days of old, when the candle of the Lord shined upon me,” 


I woutp I were a boy again, 
And to my soul could bring 

From years that stole unheeded then 
One hour of that lost spring : 

And vainly now my aching sight 
Would trace, in prospect fair, 

The forms that God had made so bright 
In ocean, earth, and air. 


I weep not that the dreams which told 
Of glittering fame are fled : 
I would not buy, with gems and gold, 
The mirth that long is dead. 
I can look on, and shed no tears, 
And wear a stoic’s eye, 
When friends, who bound my soul in theirs, 
Pass, doubly strangers, by. 


My tears are for the veil of sin, 
That hides his presence now ; 
My wealth should buy what once hath been, : 
My boyhood’s guiltless brow : ; 
And 1 do mourn that prayer and fast, 
Since only these remain, 
Are powerless to undo the past, 
Or give my youth again. 
I cannot dwell with cold despair, 
Or bid my grief be dumb ; 
Father of souls ! who hear’st the prayer, 
To thee shall all flesh come. 
Though clouds have marred my morning’s pide, 
And vexed, with storms, I roam, 
Thy star, more bright at eventide, 
Shall call the outcast home. 


PP ase a Pree! 





I. 

O God! and is it grief alone 

That bends the stubborn soul to thee ? 
And is it then that men will own 

Thy Spirit, beard continually 
Soft as the solitary bell, 
Whose warning tongue, the voyagers tell, 
Chimes to the roughest winds that swell 
The vexed Atlantic sea? 
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Is it that boyhood’s heart of glee, 


And wedded love's unselfish pride, 

And strength and wealth, —- Heaven's they be, 
The heritage of Heaven divide ? 

That when upon our homestead dear, 

The sunlight sleeps from year to year, 

We read not in that radiance dear 
The cross of Him who died? 


Then welcome every tear that flows 

For natural pain or slow decay ; 
And welcome the dear death of those 

We dreamt not should have past away. 
The light that to the mourner’s eye 
Breaks dimly through his clouded sky, 
Shall brighten till itself must die 

In God's perpetual day. 


THE CHURCH’S MARTYR. 
A SKETCH, 


Care any, for our mother’s love, to gaze 

Within a drear, dark cell of other days ; 

To view the martyr ere his hour draw nigh, 

The sunset glories of his troubled sky ? 

The world would pass that cell in scorn—and some, 
Whose hearts the world hath seared not, scarce would come 
To look on him—the man of many foes ! 

For he was stern, austere, despising woes, 

Disgrace, the scaffold, for the church's cause : 

Bold, firm, resolved, where timid doubt would pause. 
He was not for the many—few would trace 

In the grave lines of that unbending face, 

The cold severity of brow and eye, 

Aught that might waken kindred sympathy ; 

And fewer still would deem that there lay hid, 
Beneath that brow of seeming pride, that bid 
Defiance to the hosts of heresy, 

A spirit set from earth's low strivings free. 


The dungeon-cell is gloomy—saving where 

The aged man is kneeling down in prayer ; 

For on his bow'd and venerable head 

A pale, pure gleam, all quivering, is shed ; 
Circling, with silver light, the locks of grey 

That round his furrow’d temples thinly stray. 
His face is bow’d—and the clasp’d hands conceal 
All outward signs that might the soul reveal ; 
But the cold moonlight gleams on falling tears 
Wrung out from eyes they have not dimm’d for years. 
Yes! the Ascetic, at his Savrour’s feet, 

Pours forth the prayer for dying sinners meet, 

“ Jesu! have mercy, for Thine own dear sake !"’ * 
The agony hath passed : and now there break 





* Vide “ Meditationes Preparantes ad Mortem.” 
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Upon the midnight silence of the cell 
Calm words of faith and peace—oh, blessed spell, 
Stilling the tempest-waves of grief and fear! 

"Tis thine, that potent spell, oh, mother dear ! 

And the next echoes of that vault of woe 

Breathe the rich tones thy voice alone may know : 
The thoughts that, all-unearthly, upward tend, 
Upon thy wings of holy flame ascend ; 

For deeply graven on his heart the lore, 

Cull’d from the volume of thy treasure-store. 

The echoes of the cell are mute—the prayer 

Hath died in stillness on the solemn air ; 

And upwards to the deep, clear, azure sky, 

The martyr lifts his calm and thoughtful eye. 

He gazes on the orb that seems to keep 

Her watch, like some good angel, while men sleep,— 
Marking how, ever and anon, her light 

Is shrouded, by a passing cloud, from sight ; 

And how, emerging, purer than before, 

The earth-born cloud o’ershading her no more, 
Onward she rides, in splendour.full, serene, 

The tranquil heaven’s bright, unrivall’d queen ! 


The martyr looks on her, till every thought, 

With earth's poor griefs or selfish feeling fraught, 
Hath vanished from his soul: strange words are ringing 
In his rapt ear, eternal comfort bringing : 

Prophetic voices, through the silent cell, 

Are breathing o’er his soul their soothing spell ; 
And glorious visions, dawning on the gloom, 

Seem e’en the dungeon’s darkness to illume. 

He gazes on the glory of that heaven, 

And thoughts, as sweet as summer’s breath at even, 
Cheer his lorn heart with brighter light than thine, 
Fair Dian! for the mystic word divine 

Is with him now.—* O! glorious as the moon 
Carcering in her splendour’s highest noon, 

And dread as banner’d hosts,* the clouds that veil 
The moon’s broad disc, are parted by the gale,— 
So, scatter'd as those clouds, the focs shall be 

Who triumph, mother of the saints, o’er thee ! 

The rays of glory, even now, mine eye 

Can through the mists and shrouding gloom descry ; 
For faith hath eagle-glances, and her ken 

Hath visions all-invisible to men. 

Lorp of a church baptized in blood and tears, 

Thou wilt be with her through the dreary years ; 
Thy fainting spouse to none but Thee would cling, 
Her Gracious Guide—her Saviour—her King ! 
Thine be the arm to shield her in the hour 

When the dark broods of heresy have power ; 

Never 80 safe—so blest, as when her path 

Seem'd, to the world, o’ershadow'd by Thy wrath !” 


ees mm mn re re” 


* Cant. c. 6, v. 10. 
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The morrow came. The axe its stern behest 

Fulfill’d ; the martyr laid him down to rest! 

Peace to his ashes! for a nobler heart 

Ne’er played, in stormy time, a harder part.* 

Peace to his ashes! for a soul more tried, 

In the red furnace ne’er was purified ;— 

Peace to his ashes, that in silence sleep 

Where he of old was wont to kneel and weep ;¢ 

Where rose the prayer his inmost soul within, 

Where flow'd the contrite tears for deep-felt sin. 

Oh, never sound should rouse that quiet air, 

Save holy voices breathing praise and prayer ; 

Or the hush’d tone, by reverence o’eraw'd, 

Pleading for long-calumniated Lavp : 

And never, o'er that last, long looked for home 

Of him who tarries till his Master come, 

Be bitter word, or hard, harsh judgment spoken, 

Nor by the world’s rude mirth the hallowed calm be er 
January 10th, Anniversary of Laud’s Martyrdom. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE PRESENT CONVOCATION. 


Dear Sir,—According to custom, a new convocation was summoned 
at the same time as the present parliament. Having been chosen one 
of the proctors for the clergy, I felt it my duty to attend, On the 
20th of Aug., 1841, convocation was opened with the usual formalities. 
The bishops and clergy, and civilians, walked from St. Paul’s Chapter 
House to the cathedral, where the Latin litany was impressively read 
by the Bishop of London, and the Latin sermon preached by Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce. On our return to the chapter house, the arch- 
bishop gave us permission to retire to one of the side chapels in St. 
Paul’s, for the purpose of electing our prolocutor. The Dean of Ely 
was chosen by the clergy, and accepted by his grace: we were then 
adjourned for a week. 

On the 27th, convocation again assembled at the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, Westminster. After waiting for about an hour, the archbishop 
summoned the lower house, and said he was very sorry, but as no 

*« T have been long in my race; and how I have looked unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of my faith, he best knows. I am now come to the end of my race, 
and here I find the cross a death of shame. But the shame must be despised, or no 
coming to the right hand of God. Jesus despised shame for me, and God forbid 
that , ene not despise the shame for him!”—The Archbishop's speech on the 
scaflold. 


t Archbishop Laud is buried beneath the altar in the chapel of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
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bishop was present, no u house could be formed, and no business 
done. Nothing could be kinder than his ’s manner. He more 
than once expressed his regret that we had been put to the inconve- 
nience of attending for nothing, and apologized for the absence of the 
bishops by saying, that at this season of the year most of them were 
engaged in their dioceses, holding visitations or confirmations. But 
there was no help for it; and therefore his grace adjourned us to the 
following Monday. 
The archbishop was on this day supported by six or seven of his 
suffragans:* there were about twenty-five present in the lower house. 
After the Latint litany read by the junior bishop, the two houses se- 
parated. And whilst their lordships were drawing "p the address to 
the queen, the lower house was employed in writing down the names 
of those present, and the prolocutor was requested to procure such in- 
formation concerning the rales and privileges of the lower house, as 
might be useful in case convocation should be again permitted to do 
business. By this time the address was brought down to us, and read 
by the prolocutor. Some slight alterations were made. The follow- 
ing sentence gave rise to a rather long discussion :—“ Should any 
questions arise touching the welfare of the church, on which your ma- 
jesty should wish to consult the houses of convocation, we did not 
doubt but that, with God's blessing, we should be enabled to deliberate 
upon them in a spirit of Christian wisdom and moderation.” At 
length an amendment was proposed and seconded, to this effect, « That 
as questions touching the welfare of the church had already arisen, 
and were likely to arise from time to time, we prayed her majesty not 
to sanction any further legislation for the church without the consent 
of the church in convocation assembled.” The arguments pro and 
con were briefly these: —The supporters of the amendment thought 
that no alteration in ecclesiastical affairs could be either constitutional 





* I have seen it mentioned, and as if from authority, that the establishment of the 
English bishopric at Jerusalem was sanctioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishops in convocation. Very probably the measure was brought before, 
and approved of by, the upper house, but as it was not submitted to the lower house, 
it cannot be considered as having received the sanction of convocation. The house 
of lords might as well pretend to legislate for the state without the house of com- 
mons, as the upper house of convocation to legislate for the church without the 
lower house. 

_ ¢ In the litany the following prayer is inserted, which becomes almost a mockery, 
if convocation is not permitted to deliberate upon church matters :— 


** Oratio pro presente Convocatione, sive Synodo. 


‘* Domine Deus, Pater Luminum, et Fons omnis Sapientia: Nos ad scabellum 
oem tuorum provoluti, humiles tui et indigni famuli. Te rogamus, ut qui in 

omine tuo, sub auspiciis clementissime Regine Victoria, hic convenimus, Gratia 
tua ceelitus adjuti, ea omnia investigare, meditari, tractare, et discernere valeamus, 
que honorem tuum et gloriam promoveant, et in ecclesia cedant profectum. Con- 
cede igitur ut Spiritus tuus, qui concilio olim apostolico, huic nostro etiam nunc in- 
sideat, ducatque nos in omnem veritatem, que est secundum Pietatem. Ut qui, ad 
atnussim sanete Reformationis nostra, errores, corruptelas et superstitiones olim hic 
grassantes, Tyrannidemque Papalem, meritd et serid repudiarimus, Fidem Apos- 
tolicam et veré catholicam firmitér et constantér teneamus omnes, ‘Tibique rité puro 


— intrepidi serviamus, per Jesum Christum Dominum et Servatorem nostrum. 
men. 
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or safe, or satisfactory to the members of the church, which had not 
received the sanction of the fourth estate of the realm—that is, the con- 
vocation. That our constitution in church and state required the con- 
sent of all the four estates,—the sovereign, the house of peers, the 
house of commons, the clergy in convocation assembled, ere any mea- 
sure affecting the rights and privileges of the church could have the 
force of law. That making hh a in ecclesiastical affairs, with- 
out the consent of convocation, was plainly an usurpation, and con- 
trary to the coronation oath.* That even Henry the Eighth had 
thought it necessary to consult convocation before he abolished the 
monasteries; and that the suppression of bishopricks, the compul- 
sory commutation of tithes, the spoliation of the cathedral pro- 
perty, the alteration of the ecclesiastical courts, without the approval 
of convocation, were most dangerous precedents, which might easily 
be used for the complete destruction of the church, whenever her ene- 
mies should gain a little more political power than they lately pos- 
sessed. The arguments against the amendment were brought for- 
ward, not so much on principle as expediency ; not in opposition to 
the doctrine that convocation ought to be consulted, but on the sup- 
position that the friends of convocation would be more likely to 
gain their object by letting the original sentence stand, than by pass- 
ing the amendment, It was said, and all present will remember the 
kind spirit and ability with which it was said, that the sentence was 
inserted by the bishops to meet the wishes of those who were friendly 
to the revival of convocation, and that therefore it would be ungracious 
to alter it; that coming from their lordships, it was a great point 
gained, and would have more weight than any stronger expression 
emanating from the lower house ; that many could remember that, ten 
years ago, it would have been accounted folly to have spoken of con- 
vocation as a@ deliberative assembly, and now we had the bishops 
themselves coming forward, and speaking of it as able and willing to 
treat upon such church matters as the queen might wish to consult 
them upon. These arguments had such weight, that the amendment 
was negatived by a large majority. 

The next paragraph that occasioned any discussion was this—* We 
thank your majesty for the interest you have taken in the welfare of 
the church, and for the measures you have sanctioned for its improve- 
ment.” It was asked by many, What are the measures alluded to ? 


* The words are—“ Will you maintain and preserve inviolably the settlement of 
the united church of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government thereof, as by law established within England and Ireland, and the ter- 
ritories thereunto belonging? And will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of 
England and Ireland, avd to the churches there committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privi as by law do or shall appertain to them or any of them? All 
this I promise to do.” It is not of course meant that this oath prevents, or was ever 
intended to prevent, the sovereign from consenting to such alterations in the church 
as may be lawfully agreed upon by the constitutional authorities ; all that is insisted 
upon is, that they must have first passed the legislature, and this for ecclesiastical 
affairs is, not the houses of parliament alone, but the parliament and convocation. 
And to deprive the clergy of their right to deliberate upon matters connected with 
the interests of religion, is plainly to take away from them a right and privilege which 
by law belongs to them. 
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Of course the answer was, the different measures which have lately 
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the legislature, to wit, the compulsory commutation tithe, the 
spoliation of the cathedrals, the alteration in the ecclesiastical courts ; 
and as no one stood forward in defence of these measures, it was una- 
nimously resolved to leave the sentence out. ‘This speaks volumes ; and 
it is ah that all interested in the church should know it. It shews 
not only that the modern system of legislating for the church ((.e., 
without convocation) is unsatisfactory and unsafe, but that the mea- 
sures themselves are disapproved* of by the whole lower house—that 
is, by the deans and archdeacons, and the representatives of the cathe- 
dral and parochial clergy. After this silent but expressive condemna- 
tion, it is to be hoped we shall have no further alterations in the church 
till convocation has been consulted upon them. 

The address, as amended, was then “conga and taken by the prolo- 
cutor to the upper house. Their lordships, after a short interval, sent 
word that they had agreed to the alterations. ‘The archbishop informed 
us that, owing to circumstances, her majesty would not be able to re- 
ceive the address for some time to come, but we should have due 
notice when the day was fixed. 

I will add a few remarks. It is not pretended that the preceding 
account is anything more than a very imperfect sketch, chiefly from 
memory, of what passed on the occasion. Much more was said on 
other points; but as my own attention was chiefly occupied with what 
I considered the two cardinal paragraphs, I am not able to recall the 
rest of the address, No well-wisher to our Zion can read even the 
foregoing imperfect sketch of the first meeting of the present convoca- 
tion, without thanking God and taking courage. Nothing is wanting 
but the queen’s permission, and that would not be withheld, if our 
spiritual rulers saw fit to ask for it,¢ and churchmen would be 
seen “ doing the work which is proper unto them”—that is, deliberat- 
ing upon such measures as not only shall concern the settled continu- 
ance of the doctrine and discipline of the church of England, but may 
tend, under God's blessing, “to lengthen her cords and strengthen her 
stakes, and enable her to enlarge the place of her tent, and to stretch 
forth the curtains of her habitations.” 

In conclusion, I would observe, that it would be most unjust to 
impute any blame either to the sovereign or the advisers of the crown 
for not having consulted convocation upon ecclesiastical affairs; they 
might fairly conclude that as the church did not ask permission to de- 





* The following extract from the valuable charge of the Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor and » proves that the dissatisfaction at the recent changes in 
ecclesiastical affairs is not confined either to England or the inferior clergy; it extends 
to Ireland, and the highest orders of the ministry :—‘‘ Of the measure by which this 
and other unions were effected (the destruction of ten Irish bishoprics by act of par- 
liament without the consent of the church) I shall, therefore, say no more than that 
I offer to ae God my humble and hearty thanks that I, as well as the general 
episcopate of the Irish church, did not consent, but offered such resistance as we 

to its accomplishment.” 
_t Itis a happy sign of the progress we are making, that the Bishop of Exeter, in 
his recent charge, has spoken openly of the necessity of allowing the church to meet 
in convocation for deliberation and business. 
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liberate, she was content to let the other branches of the legislature 
act without her. Neither would it be just to lay the blame wholl 
upon the bishops; the members of the lower house are most in fault; 
they have neglected their dudies, and have thereby been deprived of 
their rights. ‘They have not taken the trouble to attend the meetings 
of convocation, and thereby shewn their willingness to do what be- 
longed to them ; what wonder, then, that the bishops have concluded 
that the inferior clergy were not anxious for the revival of convoca- 
tion. The lower house consists of 143 members, but not more than 
twenty-five were present. In future, let the cathedral and parochial 
clergy elect as their proctors men who will attend the meetings of 
convocation, then the bishops will understand that the clergy are de- 
sirous for the restoration of our national synod, and they will state 
their wishes in the proper quarter, and with the certainty of their ap- 
plication being attended to. No minister who pretended to be a friend 
of the church would venture to dissuade the sovereign from consult- 
ing convocation upon ecclesiastical affuirs. 
Yours traly, 
A ProcTorR FOR THE CLERGY IN THE PRESENT CONVOCATION, 


EIKQN BASIAIKH. 


Sirk,—In your review department for this month, (August,) in a notice 
of the valuable collection by the Rev. James Brogden, entitled, “ Tllus- 
trations of the Liturgy and Ritual of the Church of England,” I find 
the following passage :—“ Perhaps in a second edition it would be 
well to give some reference which would not imply that the contro- 
versy on Eixi#y Baowuo) was terminated by Dr. Wordsworth’s pam- 
phlet of 1825. Probably Dr. W. himself would not reprint it now.” 
(p. 185.) 

It is not for me to conjecture what Mr. Brogden may think proper 
to do when his “Illustrations” shall reach a second edition; but hav- 
ing seen the above passage, I may not perhaps be thought unreason- 
able if on my own part,—to avoid the possibility of a misinterpretation 
of my silence, if I took no notice of what you have said, and that in 
a question which I still continue to regard as one of very considerable 
moment,—I request room to state, for your own information, and for 
that of your readers, that since 1825 I have seen no reason to incline 
me to abandon the opinion maintained in the work to which you refer, 
that King Charles I. was the author of Ikon Basilike ; but on the con- 
trary, very much to confirm me in it. You will understand, there- 
fore, that, should the opportunity be afforded me of reprinting, | should 
avail myself of it, not to withdraw the statements contained in m 
former publications in this controversy, but only to establish them by 
much additional argument. 

[I am, Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 


Cur. WoroswoarrTh. 
Buxted Parsonage, Uckfield, Aug. 11, 1842. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE CALLING OF PETER AND ANDREW. 


Sir,—The accounts given by St. Matthew and St. Mark of the call- 
ing of Peter and Andrew may be reconciled with that of Saint Luke 
so satisfactorily and, at the same time, so simply, that I am almost 
afraid to bring the subject before the notice of your readers. But as 
in no commentary to which I have access have I seen any scheme 
offered to remove the apparent discrepancies, and, as it offers a fur- 
ther illustration of St. Matthew’s method of omitting* the interme- 
diate details, I hope that you will allow me room in your pages for 
the few remarks which I have to offer. 

In the two former gospels the Saviour is represented as walking by 
the Sea of Galilee, and the fishermen as being still at sea; whereas 
St. Luke begins his narrative by the statement that Jesus stood by the 
lake, and saw two boats drawn up on shore, and the fishermen, who 
had gone out of them, in the act of washing their nets. ‘This varia- 
tion is readily explained. St. Matthew and St. Mark speak of the 
Savioar’s first arrival at the coast, when he began to teach the people. 
At this time the futuret apostles were still on the sea, pursuing their 
fruitless toil, and casting their nets into the water. ‘The multitude 
had not yet begun to throng Jesus, who was, consequently, enabled 
to walk freely to and fro as he taught, after the manner of the peripa- 
tetics—the Evangelists both use the word wepirarciv. Beholding 
Jesus on the shore, (to whom Peter and Andrew were already 
known,) they gave up their hopeless labours, brought their vessels to 
land, and began to wash their nets, preparatory to putting them by. 
Here St. Luke begins his narrative. The multitude had now collected 
round Jesus, so that he was obliged to teach them, standingt still, 
and at last, as the press increased, he took refuge in Peter's boat. 
Having finished his discourse, he bade the fishermen launch out into 
the deep, and then occurred the miraculous draught of the fishes. 
The boat of Zebedee was still, perhaps, on or near the shore, and 
accordingly, when the assistance of James and John was required, it 
was necessary to make signs unto them. Peter, falling at the knees 
of Jesus, is comforted with the assurance that thenceforth he should 
catch men, but did not receive his formal call till he brought his 
vessel to the land. The boat of Zebedee had come to land about the 
same time, at a little distance from that of Peter; and hence St. 
Matthew and St, Mark state that Jesus, having called Peter and 
Andrew, went a little further, and saw two other brethren, who were 
mending their nets, which, perhaps, had been broken by the mira- 
culous draught of fishes. They also were called, and, like their part- 
ners, left all, and followed the Lord Jesus. 

I am not aware that any objection can be offered against this 
scheme, or that it requires any confirmation ; but it may be as well 
to add that the two former evangelists must have omitted some inter- 
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* British Magazine, August 1842, p. 170. 
+ Or at least two of them, Peter and Andrew. 
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mediate circumstances, for the disciples could not have left their nets 
immediately to follow Jesus, if the call had been given to them while 
they were yet on the sea casting their nets. 
I am, Sir, your obliged reader, 
F. R. B. 


OLD WINDSOR UNION POORHOUSE. 


Sir,—I have been led to think that a short account of a visit recent! 
paid to the Old Windsor Union Poorhouse, will do much towards 
removing the prejudice existing very generally against such establish- 
ments, as well as serve to allay much of that party bitterness with 
which, like most other subjects both of a political and religious nature, 
the question of administering relief to the sick, aged, and destitute 
poor is mixed up. 
On arriving at the house, which is delightfully situated on the 
borders of the Great Windsor Park, and built in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, after a design by Messrs. Scott and Moffat, we 
were received by the master and mistress, with an expression of their 
readiness to shew us every part of the establishment. And, as it was 
the time for dinner, we had the advantage of seeing the provisions, 
both as it regards the quality and the quantity allotted to each. The 
cooking apparatus, the various uses for which steam is made avail- 
able, and sundry other matters connected with culinary economy, 
having been duly investigated, we proceeded to the infirmary—a back 
building appropriated to the helpless aged and the sick, of the latter of 
which there were very few, except those whose diseases were the fruits 
of a vicious course. It was impossible not to bé much struck with the 
extreme cleanliness of the various rooms, the airiness and cheerful- 
ness within, and the charming look out upon the woodland scenery 
of the park. In the apartment assigned to the aged men, whom we 
found very busily engaged about their dinner, which, on the day of 
our visit, was of boiled beef and vegetables, I recognised two who had 
been parishioners of my own. One of them, an old man, whom I 
had long been vainly persuading to give up his cottage, where he 
lived, quite alone, destitute of almost every necessary save the scanty 
and precarious supply of charity, and in a state of personal filth and 
wretchedness which it was quite distressing to witness ; but all which, 
he often told me, he preferred to the Union House, on the ground 
that he could read and think without interruption, and because he 
wished to spend his few remaining days in peace, Although but 
few weeks had passed since he was prevailed upon to enter the house, 
the change in his countenance and garb, as he sat in his comfortable 
arm chair, with a complexion retaining almost the freshness of youth, 
though overhung with the silvery locks of age, was such as required 
a knowledge of his previous state to appreciate; and on my telling 
him how delighted I was to witness it, he replied, “ Yes, sir, 1 am 
very comfortable here, and I am very much obliged to you for the 
trouble you took in prevailing upon me to come here ;” and then, 
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inting to his Bible and Prayer-book, he signified the groundless- 
rt of his a that he should’ not be able to La! them os Gs much 
quietness as in his own cottage. The consideration and even delicate 
attention to the comfort of these aged men and women in their sepa- 
rate wards, attracted our notice, even to the nice feather beds upon 
which their worn-out limbs re at night. In crossing the yard 
again, we were shewn the washhouse and laundry ; also the room set 
apart for mendicants applying for a night’s lodging, and which was 
the subject of severe animadversions in the Times on account of an 
occurrence, into the details of which it will not be expedient to enter ; 
but if, as we were assured, it still remains in the same state as at the 
time referred to, it is but right to say, that it appeared to us in every 
respect good enough for its purpose. We next visited the children’s 
is wale re The girls were still at their dinner, which consisted, as 
in throughout the establishment on this day, of meat and pota- 
toes, which appeared to us both wholesome in quality and abundant 
in quantity. Certainly contentment and happiness were visibly de- 
picted on the countenances of these poor children, the greater number 
of whom, we were informed, were orphans. Their separate school- 
rooms we also went into; but as we could not prolong our stay till 
the business of the school was recommenced, we had not the advan- 
tage of ascertaining the mode and matter of their instruction, on 
which subject, indeed, some disappointment was expressed, owing to 
a frequent change of masters and mistresses, and the difficulty, from 
the smallness of the salary, of obtaining competent and permanent ones. 
Our next visit was to the women’s ward. Here also I met with several 
who, before the completion of the present union house, had been inmates 
of the workhouse of the parish of which I had the charge, and the 
recognition and shaking hands between myself and some of these old 
women afforded no little amusement to the master and mistress, who 
were in attendance ; while it gave me some reason to hope that my 
former endeavours to instruct them had not been wholly in vain, 
although four years had elapsed since they had terminated. I spoke 
to them on the great cause of thankfulness that such an asylum was 
provided for them, to which there was one general response of content- 
ment and gratitude; the more satisfactory as acziina from a class 
in which they are too seldom evinced. One poor woman who had 
been suffering many years from an internal malady, and whose im- 
proved looks had much surprised me, said, in reply to some observation 
of mine on her present situation, “ I trust, sir, am thankful; indeed, 
I may say I am very thankful, and we all ought to be thankful.” 
Another woman, whose parents had been respectable, but reduced 
by misfortune, and who herself had been a cripple and bed-ridden for 
many years, spoke most feelingly of the comfort and peace she en- 
joyed, and seemed much pleased by my conversing a little with her, 
and looking at the books lying on her bed, by which, as she intimated, 
she beguiled the hours of weariness and suffering. An excellent 
library is provided, ‘The greatest attention is paid to the personal 
cleanliness and habits of the inmates. The girls are not only in- 
structed in the school, but employed in cleaning the rooms, making 
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the beds, sewing, knitting, &e. The boys also have a portion of their 
time devoted to various industrial pursuits, such as tailoring, shoe- 
making, gardening, &c. While the religious interests of all classes of 
the inmates are under the charge of a kind and diligent chaplain. 
And without entering into further details, without deceiving myself 
or others by the assertion that, in a concern of such magnitude and 
objects, no cause of complaint may exist, | may say in conclusion, 
that, much as I had heard of the cleanliness, comfort, and good manage- 
ment of this establishment, I was not prepared for the unalloyed gra- 
tification which my visit afforded me. The name of bastile may be 
given it; the epithets, merciless and barbarous, may be applied to 
the system of which it is a part, but I am sure of this, that a personal 
inspection would convince all who are open to conviction, that if there 
be any just ground of apprehension and misgiving as to such a mode 
of relieving those whose infirmities or misfortunes have made them 
proper subjects of public benevolence, it is, lest an asylum abounding 
with comforts to which the majority of the labouring poor can never 
by their own exertions attain, should act as a check to those exer- 
tions, and thus indirectly encourage improvidence. I do not myself 
believe that such are the practical results of the system; I believe 
them to be quite the reverse ; and I have reason to think that this is the 
real cause of its unpopularity among the labouring classes. But surely 
the bare possibility of such an impression being made upon those who are 
eye-witnesses to the mode in which such an establishment is conducted, 
ought to silence the objections of those who, from a few isolated 
cases of severity, or a misapplication of some passages of the Bible, 
which belong to a former dispensation, or to answer party and inte- 
rested purposes, would sweep away a system which, with all the pos- 
sible defects in the working of the machinery, and the occasional 
incompetency and narrow-mindedness of its executive, certainly pro- 
ceeds upon the only safe and sound principle in the accomplishment 
of the object it proposes—viz., of relieving the pauper in such a man- 
ner as snall discourage pauperism, and supply a substitute for every 
mzn’s personal exertions to provide for himself and his family only 
when he is rendered incapable of making them. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Pace, 
Virginia Water Parsonage, August 10, 1842, 





WESLEY A HIGH CHURCHMAN. 


Sir,—In the British Magazine for October, 1840, you did me the 
favour to publish some extracts from the writings of the Rev. J. 
Wesley, on Baptisin, Ordination, &c. May I request a similar kindness 
at your earliest opportunity, for what I now send, as I think they 
may be interesting to many of your readers, and possibly instructive 
to some who sadly need to learn more modesty in opposing opinions 


Vou. XXII.—Sept. 1842. U 
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which, whatever they may think, may be found in the pages of their 
founder,—a fact of which they appear utterly ignorant. 
1 am your obedient servant, P. H. 





The following extracts are from Wesley’s works, edition of 1830. 
I begin with his letter to Dr. Middleton. The Dr. says in his “ In- 
troductory Discourse,” “In the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, the 
chief corruptions of popery were introduced, or at least the seeds of 
them sown. By these | mean monkery, the worship of relics, invo- 
cation of saints, prayers for the dead, the superstitious use of images, 
of the sacraments, of the sign of the cross, and of the consecrated oil.” 
To this Wesley replies—“ ‘To what you allege in support of this 
charge, so far as it relates to the third century, | have a few things to 
reply. And first you quote not one line from any Father in the third 
century, in favour of monkery, the worship of relics, the invocation of 
saints, or the superstitious use either of images or consecrated oil. 
How is this, Sir? You brought eight accusations at once against the 
Fathers of the third, as well as the following centuries. And as to 
five of the eight, when we call for the proof you have not one word to 
say. As to the sixth, you say—‘ In the sacrament of the eucharist 
several abuses were introduced,’ (p. 57.) You instance, first, in 
mixing the wine with water. But how does it appear that this 
was any abuse at all? or that ‘ Ireneus declared it to have been 
taught as well as practised by our Saviour,’ (ibid.) The words you 
quote to prove this do not prove it at all; they simply relate a matter 
of fact. ‘Taking the bread, he confessed it to be his body; the 
mixed cup, he affirmed it was his blood.’ You cannot be ignorant 
of this fact, that the cup used after the paschal supper was always 
mixed withjwater. You instance next, in their sending the bread to the 
sick; which, as well as the mixture, is mentioned by Justin Martyr. 
This fact, likewise, we allow ; but you have not proved it to be an 
abuse. I grant that near an hundred years after, some began to have 
a superstitious regard for this bread. But that in ‘ Tertullian’s days 
it was carried home, and locked up as a divine treasure,’ I call upon 
you to prove; as also that infant communion was an abuse; or the 
styling it ¢ the sacrifice of the body of Christ.’ It is certain ¢ praying 
for the dead was common in the second century.” You might have 
said, ‘and in the first also;’ seeing that petition, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ manifestly concerns the saints im paradise, as well as those 
upon earth. Praying thus far for the dead, ‘ that God would shortly 
accomplish the number of his elect, and hasten his kingdom,’ and 
anointing the sick with oil, you will not easily prove to be any cor- 
ruption at all.” (Letter to Middleton, pp. 8—10.) 

Middleton says, “ If the Scriptures are a complete rule, we do not 
want the Fathers as guides; or if clear, as interpreters. An esteem 
for them has carried many into dangerous errors ; the neglect of them 
can have no ill consequences.”” Wesley answers, (p. 14,) “ The 
Scriptures are a complete rule of faith and practice; and they are 
clear in all necessary points. And yet their clearness does not prove 
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that they need not be explained, nor their completeness that they 
need not be enforced. The esteeming the writings of the first three 
centuries, not equally with, but next to, the Scriptures, never carried 
any man yet into dangerous errors, nor probably ever will. But it 
has brought many out of dangerous errors, and particularly out of the 
errors of popery. I exceedingly reverence them, (Clemens Romanus, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Cyprian, Macarius, and Ephraim Syrus,) as well as their writings, 
and esteem them very highly in love.” (Page 79, vol. 10.) (The 
letter to Dr. Middleton is chiefly in defence of the Fathers.) Again: 
‘Can any who spend several years in those seats of learning (the 
universities) be excused if they do not add, to that of the languages 
and sciences, the knowledge of the Fathers ?—the most authentic 
commentators on scriptures, as being both nearest the fountain, and 
eminently endued with that spirit by whom all scripture was given. 
It will be easily perceived I speak chiefly of those who wrote before 
the Council of Nice. But who would not likewise desire some ac- 
quaintance with those who followed them. With St. Chrysostonf, 
Basil, Jerome, Austin, and, above all, that man of a broken heart, 
Ephraim Syrus. (Address to the Clergy, vol. x. p. 484.) ‘ Let us 
each seriously examine himself. Am I acquainted with the Fathers ? 
at least with those venerable men who lived in the earliest ages of 
the church? Have I read over and over the golden remains of 
Clemens Romanus, of Ignatius, and Polycarp? and have I given one 
reading at least to the works of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Cyprian?’ (p. 492.) * How much shall 
I suffer in my usefulness if 1 have wasted the opportunity | once had 
of acquainting myself with the great lights of antiquity, the Anti- 
Nicene Fathers ?’” (p. 493.) So far as to the Fathers. 

Again: “A man may possibly be born of water, and yet not be 
born of the spirit. I do not now speak with regard to infants. It is 
certain our church supposes that all who are baptized in their infancy 
are at the same time born again; and it is allowed that the whole 
office for the baptism of infants proceeds on this supposition. Nor is 
it an objection of any weight against this that we cannot comprehend 
how this work can be wrought in infants,” (vol. vi. p. 74.) “ Have 
you set up all these accursed things in that soul which was once 
a temple of the Holy Ghost?” (referring to the baptism of the indivi- 
dual,) (p. 75.) “ Who denies that ye were then (in baptism) made 
children of God, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven ?” (vol. v. p. 222.) 
“ Now, when we are convinced of having sinned against God, what 
surer way have weof procuring pardon from him, than the ‘shewing forth 
of the Lord’s death,’ (in the Lord’s Supper, ) and beseeching him, for the 
sake of his Son’s sufferings, to blot out all our sins,” (vol. vii. p. 148, On 
Duty of Constant Communion.) “ We may boldly affirm that neither 
St. Paul nor any other of the inspired writers ever advised holy men to 
separate from the church wherein they were because the ministers 
were unholy,” (vol. vii. p. 182.) I would most earnestly recommend 
the reading of this sermon—On attending the Church Service —to all 
who may be suffering perplexity on the ground named in this extract. 
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THAT WHICH PROFESSES TO BE A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF PHILO- 
SOPHY MUST NECESSARILY PROVE AN ABOMINATION., 


wo. 11.* 


Sirn,—(1.) I observed in my last letter, that any attempt to give an 
account of the use of the creature called man, without first consulting 
those divine directions which, in one form or other, accompanied his 
appearance from the very first, must necessarily prove abortive. The 
fact cannot be too often insisted upon and prominently set forth, that 
all we know of man is knowledge that we should never have obtained 
but for the goodness of God, who, by a direct and personal visitation, 
and, as it were, by a daily repetition of the same lecture, first taught 
the first man that he was a created being, and that he was to worship 
and obey his Maker,—in other words, that but for this piece of infor- 
mation supplied from without, and after man had become man, Adam, 
and every son and daughter of Adam that has since trod the earth, 
had for ever remained wrapped in that perfect and admirable igno- 
rance in all matters save those appertaining to the preservation of the 
body, which has ever since distinguished the brute from the human 
race, 

In these days, to ascertain previous to publication whether you are 
about to say anything new is probably impossible. A  providential 
circumstance it is, that we are furnished with an instinctive sense, 
which in most cases tells us pretty accurately whether a thought 
which has just occurred is likely to give rise to an accession of con- 
viction in the minds of our fellows in the faith; or whether it is 
totally devoid of the quality called originality—i.e., the stimulating 
odour which usually accompanies an expression proceeding from 


direct apprehension. 1 am encouraged at present by the dictates of 


this sense, and this alone, in the hope that, notwithstanding all that has 
been written on German philosophy by the late Rev. H. J. Rose, 
whose book on the subject [ have yet to read; and by the British 
Critic, whose able article in the April number, entitled, “ Palmer on 
Protestantism,”’ first induced me to hope that what 1 had to say might 
prove to some persons a serviceable addition, there will be found in 
the following remarks some indications of perfectly independent think- 
ing, according to the same catholic principles. 

But on the point as Lam of commencing an attack upon the Ger- 
mans, permit me, through the pages of your Magazine, to communi- 
cate a fact, which a residence in the country, and a habit, now happily 
overcome, of sympathizing with what is significantly called “ the Ger- 
man mind,’ has made me intimately acquainted with—the Germans, 
notwithstanding the errors into which they have providentially been 


plunged by the success which was allowed to attend, as a sort of 


lesson for after-use, the labours of their honest but heady countryman, 
Martin Luther, are by far the most enlightened people in the protes- 
tant world. ‘They are really an honest and intelligent people, as 
their efforts to find out the truth, in spite of the blindness with 
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which it has pleased God to smite them, sufficiently attest. The 
heart of Luther still beats strong among them, and, of all protestants, 
renders them the most catholic in desire. Neither let it be imagined 
that they are an opinionated or conceited nation. On the contrary ; 
| they have ever evinced themselves most ready to look into the views 
of foreign minds.* Unlike the French, they care not to be always 
closeted with native authors; nor are they too proud to give them- 
selves the trouble of studying foreign languages, with a view to be- 
coming more intimately acquainted with the tastes and prejudices of 





[ foreigners. ‘They ure, in other words, strictly and emphatically, as 
f thinkers, a progressive people, and nothing will satisfy them till they 
2 have lighted on the truth. But this very circumstance will render 
them in controversy stubborn, persevering, subtle, laborious, perhaps 
- impenetrable. When shall we convince them, for instance, that the 


: use they make of the private judgment is inconsistent with the teach- 
ing of the religion they so dearly love? and, of course, until this be 
; done, no progress of any moment can be made. Some youthful seer 
like Froude, playing with others, truth-loving and unprejudiced, but 
not so luminous as himself, will most likely be Germany’s way out 
“of the deep waters of Subjectivity.” She will not change by an act of 
her own mind; before she does so she must first become a little child 
again. Does not our Lord himself declare that genuine knowledge 
: cannot be obtained but by submission—i.e., the annihilation of the 
judgment? for judgment is an act of the mind, which supposes the 
previous possession of a touchstone. When we judge of two things 
presented to us, we compare them cach in succession to a standard 
within, and reject that which has least similitude to the latter. A 
man, therefore, not in possession of the truth, can never gain it until 
he ceases to judge,—until he ceases to assume that he already pos- 
sesses something to which the truth ought to bear a strong resem- 
blance. Now the young are not so prone to judge on religious topics 
as the middle-aged and the old; hence it will be observed, that it is 
generally among the young that a clear perception of a prevalent error, 
and the vigorous advocacy of an exploded truth, is first engendered. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh.” (John, iii. 8.) When 
the Lutherans become catholic, they will not know how, or when, the 
disposition to defend the right of everybody to judge for himself 
departed from them. ‘Though Dr. Abeken is doubtless a clear and 
learned man, I should esteem it wonderful if he were ever to be con- 
vinced that as a Christian he at present argues very inconsistently ; 
therefore it is probable that the writings which will be called forth in 
this country, by what he and his countrymen shall say in reply to the 
reproofs which many members of the catholic church have already 
found it necessary to inflict, will, if they effect any good at all, do so 
first when they fall into the hands of young persons, in whom there ts 

4 as yet established no erroneous standard, 
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* Nothing, fur instance, can be more candid than the account given of Anglo- 
catholic principles, in a quotation,from a German review appended to Dr, Pusey’s 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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(2.) My immediate purpose is to deduce all that may be legiti- 
mately deduced from those portions of the Scriptures which bear upon 
questions of the class to which the following belong—viz., 1. What is 
the difference between matter and spirit as they appear, or are thought 
to appear, conjointly in the human being? 2. What does man know 
naturally of God and of hisown soul? These deductions, it is hoped, 
will serve to indicate the dangerously distant boundary, beyond which 
speculation may not go without deserting the precincts of the church, 
aud becoming vain, presumptuous, and unholy, The three first chap- 
ters of Genesis contain the statements which form the basis of the fol- 
lowing dissertation. Here we find an account of the creation of man, 
which plainly shews that though from the very first perfectly fit to re- 
ceive and understand, Adam was made empty and ignorant. “ And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” (Gen. 
ii. 7.) Now man knew nothing—he was as an animal, and nothing 
better; although made in the image—that is, fit to recognise, God— 
until the Lord God commanded the man, saying, “ Of every tree of 


the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowlege of 


good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” (Gen. ii. 16, 17.) ‘The demonstration 
follows, 

(3.) ‘There are two scriptural modes of using the word sou/. The 
first is, as signifying the whole mortal creature whilst animate. The second 
is, as signifying that which remains when the animal perishes. When 
we hear of so many thousand souls being killed in a battle, the word 
is used in the former sense—viz., in the sense in which it is used 
by Moses, when he says, “ And man became a living soul.” In the 
phrase, “ He shall save his soul alive,” it is used in the second. A 
soul of the description first mentioned, is simply “a living soul’ — 
not immortal. A soul of the description next mentioned, is not “a 
living soul,” but a soul that ts to be, and when in being to continue so 
for ever. 

(4.) I shall now proceed to offer a few observations, intended to 
suggest some idea as to how the former kind of soul, viewing the pro- 
cess merely as a phenomenon, is created. It appears, then, to result 
from the action of one element on another. The instant the body is 
perfected, and cast into the element called air, it becomes alive ; the 
lungs are instantly set in motion by the breezes,* the lungs act upon 








* In the preface to the second edition of his Life of Bishop Horne, Jones, (of 
Nayland,) advocating the principles of Hutchinson, says: ‘* There is no need of a 
vacuum in the heavens; it is more reasonable and more agreeable to nature that they 
should be filled with a circulating fluid, which does not hinder motion, but begins it 
and preserves it. They [the Hutchinsonians] cannot allow inert matter to be capa- 
ble (as mind is) of active qualities; but ascribe attraction, repulsion, &c., to subtle 
causes, not immaterial.” According to this, it appears that Jones considers this cir- 
culating fluid which begins and preserves motion, as something other than inert 
matter,—-even as mind, because he says that mind only has active qualities. Nor can 
I see why the circulating fluid should not be the Holy Spirit, the all but proximate 
and undoubtedly ultimate—for he, too, is God— cause of all life and movement. One 
thing is certain ; under some circumstances or other mind must communicate with, 
act upon, lay hold upon, in order that it may shape and order, inert matter. And 
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the heart, the heart propels the blood circling through the whole body, 
and thus the nerves are started,—in other words, God has breathed 
into the body's nostrils the breath of life, and the dead body has be- 
come a living soul. But so far it is nothing more than what the brutes 
are: it is, indeed, in the estimation of some persons, strange as it may 
seem, hardly so much. Compared with the other denizens of the 
earth, man seems, “ if we regard only his physical constitution,” says 
Sir J. F. W. Herschell, in his Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy, (p. 1,) “in almost every respect their inferior, 
and equally unprovided for the supply of his natural wants, and his 
defence against the innumerable enemies which surround him. No 
other animal passes so large a portion of its existence in a state of 
absolute helplessness, or falls in old age into such protracted and 
lamentable imbecility. ‘To no other warm-blooded animal has nature 
denied that indispensable covering, without which the vicissitudes of 
a temperate, and the rigours of a cold climate, are equally insupport- 
able; and to scarcely any has she been so sparing in external 
weapons, whether for attack or defence. Destitute alike of speed to 
avoid, and of arms to repel, the aggressions of his voracious foes ; ten- 
derly susceptible of atmospheric influences, and unfitted for the coarse 
aliments which the earth affords, spontaneously, during at least two- 
thirds of the year, even in temperate climates, man, if abandoned to 
mere instinct, would be of all creatures the most destitute and mnise- 
rable.” What does this mean, if abandoned to mere instinct ? Is there 
any animal in existence which, if deprived of its natural cognitive 
faculty, would not become destitute and miserable? Doubtless, if you 
deprived the fox of his cunning, he would soon be starved out of all 
populous countries. But Sir W. Herschell is endeavouring to prove 
that his tnéed/ect is man’s distinguishing attribute, whereas the Bible tells 
us that it is his knowledge. ‘The book, therefore, from which I have 
just quoted, opens with a section which dwells upon the fact that man 
would be a wretched animal if he were not more sagacious than a 
sheep. ‘This is to say, that the lion would not be the king of brutes 
if he were not bolder than a hare. The proper account of the animal, 
man, is, that being the most intelligent, and possessing as he does 
muscular energies equal to the demands of the boldest of his concep- 
tions, he is the most powerful in existence. In other words, 1 deny 
that there is any difference, excepting in respect to quality, between 
the intellect of man and that of the brutes. I deny that to convert a 
monkey into a Christian, without altering the internal construction of 
the brain, would be a thing impossible to the Creator. Beasts we 
know, indeed, have spoken. ‘The ass, proverbially the most stupid of 
aoe a et ie ee 
are not the epithets applied in Scripture to God the Holy Ghost, which might be 
adduced as supporting this view, innumerable? Nevertheless, I will not assert that 
I believe it to be true,—it is mere musing, I know, and as such would I have it re- 
garded: wecan be certain of nothing. I only say that the Spirit often seems to 
affect the living soul in the same manner that the breeze works on the strings of the 
Molian harp. The Comforter, I can well imagine, putting, with his subtlest fingers, 
the brain of man into a new condition for secing—so as to cause anew view—a more 
extended apprehension of the teaching of the Word and tradition. 
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all animals, as if to shew in one word how little reason we have to 
attribute to any natural endowment our present knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, is distinctly recorded in the 22nd chapter of Numbers, at the 
28th verse, to have spoken. Now I affirm, that as the Lord opened 
the mouth of Balaam’s ass, so did he open the mouth of Adam. But 
to make this truth a little more obvious—viz., that between the light 
of the human body and the light of the brute body, there is no essen- 
tial difference, I shall proceed to offer a few remarks on the nature 
and office of the intellect. The intellect is fitly represented by the 
eye—for what the eye (or the ear) is to the body, the intellect is to the 
whole being—* the living soul ;” or, to render the analogy still nicer, it 
may be said that what the pupil of the eye isto the retina—the retina, 
or all the external senses, is to the understanding—i.e., the heart, which 
is the executive in chief, the limbs being subordinate. Or the intel- 
lect may be defined as a collection of senses, which, like a sponge, 
serves to suck up the sense of all that is exterior to it, and so to convey 
into the heart a sensible disposition—i.c., a disposition to act in accord- 
ance with the demands of the external world—to be natural—to re- 
spect the laws of nature—to obey, when cognizant of them, the laws 
of God. This is what the intellect is, considered as the light of the 
body; and this intellect, in various degrees of excellence, is common 
toallanimals. Neither is the phenomenon of consciousness peculiar to 
the human race. There is a species of consciousness which is common 
to all animals; for even in animals, the cognitive faculty were useless 
without a certain consciousness. It is by the addition of consciousness 
that the intellect becomes “a living soul.” ‘They are, however, not 
to be imagined separate ; for as consciousness is the consequence of 
perception, so is perception the result of consciousness. Man first be- 
comes conscious (in the manner that all animals become conscious) 
when the notions produced by external presentations occasion through 
the brain, and so by the nerves, a certain effect on some distant region, 
or different system, contained in the body. The stomach, too, is an out- 
ward sense, (though its situation is internal,) exciting in the mind the 
notion of food. The stomach is chiefly affected or taught to cry out 
by the demands of the heart, which is the centre of the vascular 
system and the seat of the will. Now when the beart has taught the 
stomach, and the stomach the intellect, and the intellect the eye, to 
seek for food, there is want until the latter perceives the food, 
when there is yoy—i.e., a peculiar sensation, first in the brain, then in 
the stomach,—lastly, the heart, being fed, sends a new flood of energy 
throughout the body, encourages the ruling thought, and enacts it; it 
is this succession of sensations which produces consciousness. Con- 
sciousness itself may be defined as the conversion of the one into two 
or more communicating. Our partial unconsciousness during sleep re- 
sults from the partial repose of every system within us excepting the 
vascular. ‘This animal consciousness is that without which the cog- 
nitive faculty were nothing more than a telescope. The brain acting 
upon, or itself affected by, the stomach; and, thirdly, the heart being 
nourished by the stomach, and itself re-acting upon the brain, and so 
upon the muscles and the bones, these different members or systems, 
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combined and hanging together in this manner, make a perfect ani- 
mal—i.e., a thing capable of feeling pleasure and pain. 

Clearly then, a perfect animal, and nothing more, is man by 
nature. And as such, it is obvious that he must needs be ignorant 
as other animals respecting all things not immediately connected with 
his present state of being. What means has he by nature of obtain- 
ing the idea of a supreme being? None; and therefore it is that the 
brute creation know not God. Furthermore, experience corroborates 
this statement. Instances, to be hereafter particularized, are on re- 
cord of human beings having reached the state of manhood in a state 
of almost complete isolation, who, upon examination, proved to be 
totally devoid of the faintest suspicion as to the existence of a God. 

But, at least, as to the soul, it may be asked, As we know that 
man has an immortal soul, is it not to be presumed that he would be 
by nature conscious of the endowment? Surely, if by nature he is 
acquainted with the use of his physical organs, he must be by nature 
acquainted with the existence of this glorious attribute. A solution of 
this difficulty will be found in the next section. 

(5.) The description of the man, of “ the living soul,”’ as an animal 
being thus in brief completed, I proceed next to offer some observa- 
tions on the soul expectant. 

How then does the animal man acquire a soul expectant? Or, 
rather, what is the soul expectant, the’ immortal soul? As yet it has 
been seen that there is nothing more in man than in the brute; both 
are “ living souls,” and apt to perish. What I now allude to is the 
soul which is to be. Some people are in the habit of imagining this 
ww spirit within them—a thing which, the instant the body perishes, will 
fly up to heaven, or, at least, begin an existence free and indepen- 
dent of the body. But those who take this view must, to be consis- 
tent, hold that the soud separable is a natural attribute—i.e,, a native 
power. I have, however, just proved that naturally man is no- 
thing more than an animal, and that if he dies a merely natural man, 
(which it is probable, but not certain, he never has done, ur will do,) 
he dies, as we believe all other mere animals die—i.e., entirely and 
outright. The soul which is to survive the body must therefore not 
be thought of as an attribute, as a thing in us while we are alive, 
excepting in the manner that a tenet or an idea is in us ;—as such, and 
only as such, can it be allowed to be in us. ‘The soul én esse is indeed 
a thought ; a thing, therefore, resulting from the contemplation of some- 
thing exterior. Now no natural—i.e., finite and tangible thing can 
raise the notion of an invisible and eternal thing ; the thing, therefore, 
that does this must be something, the beginning, or the root, of which 
is not to be found on the earth. Accordingly, it turns out that this 
thing is a voice from above, which chides, reproves, and by representa- 
tions skilfully placed raises in the mind a beau ideal, or a picture of the 
individual himself, divested of all his moral, physical, and intellectual 
imperfections. The beau ideal of every man, then, is his soul. That 
which he would be were he not encompassed by good or evil tempta- 
tions; that which he dongs to be; that which he imagines God to be, 
as a person ; that is, himself expectant ; that is, his soul that ts to be. 
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(6.) Before the fall Adam (himself a living, an immortal soul) had 
no soul in expectation. He had no need ofone. What he was was 
in itself sufficient. He was a perfect man; a perfect, imperishable, 
and gagacious animal, with something of the disposition (if I may be 
allowed the use ofa simile so little calculated to satisfy the demands of 
humen vanity) of a faithful dog; his chief pleasure being to bask in 
the smile of his Master and Creator. However, it may, perhaps, be 
supposed that the rudiments of the soul expectant began even now to 
be formed, as day by day Adam heard the kind voice of his Maker, 
happy in the sound thereof as the infant that smiles in the illimitable 
radiance of its mother’s love. But he was not at all conscious of 
having one until that voice was altered, and blamed now as it had 
blessed and commended him before. Then first his beau ideal began 
to form, then first his sou/ in esse commenced to stir within his uneasy 
breast. Out of the clouds of the flesh he daily looked for God, and 
desired to be pure, virtuous, and just, as the Being he had lost sight 
of on this side the grave for ever. What he so much desired to be, 
that was the soul of Adam, that was a prayer to be at some time or 
other answered, was a vision created to be realized. 

(7.) Naturally, then, man neither possesses a soul, nor has the notion 
of a soul. Immortality is a thing over which none of us has the 
slightest control. The soul immortal is an after creation, concerning 
which we naturally know nothing. When the living soul dies, it 
dies as other animals die; but the beau ideal of the living soul—the 
after gift of God—God, according to his promise made to the living 
soul through revelation, remembers well. Hach individual soul is by 
him recollected, each man’s beau ideal he intimately Anows, remembers, 
and never will forget; and when the body rises again—i.e., when he 
restores us again to life we are exactly what we wished to be before 
death—the heavenly-minded being in heaven—the devilish in the 
company of devils, ‘Thus we see that after death, before the soul is 
re-united to the body it exists nowhere excepting in the intention of 
God to realize it in the flesh after the day of judgment. The idea of 
purgatory proceeds from the conviction which most consistent thinkers 
have that the man, before he goes into heaven, must be purer than he 
was when he died here below. Purgatory would, according to the 
view taken above, consist simply in a sort of atonement by a tem- 
porary death, for the sins of the regenerate body. 1s not a long period 
of forgetfulness a sort of purgatory ? for what so well purifies the 
mind from the effects of some sensual pleasure as being for a long 
time cast into a state of existence calculated to occupy the mind with 
totally new thoughts? Do we not often go to bed vile, and full of 
evil and malicious intentions, and awake comparatively pure, and 
teeming with kindly resolves? And why may not the sleep of death 
be supposed in the same manner to blot out all the grovelling desires 
which befouled the ideal of the man even when the chill of death was 
upon him ? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
VELES. 
( To be continued. ) 
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DR. VAUGHAN IN REPLY TO DR, TODD. 


Str,—A friend has called my attention to a paper in your last number 
from Dr. Todd relating to myself, on which I must beg permission to 
offer a word or two of explanation. 

The heading given to my catalogue of the Wycliffe MSS. is as fol- 

lows :— 

“Section Il. Including the Wycliffe MSS. extant in England and 
Ireland. This series contains nearly forty MSS., preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, the existence of which has been 
hitherto unknown to the reformer’s biographers.” 

To this statement Dr, Todd now objects— 


I. That allowing its meaning to be, that my series of the reformer's 
MSS. contains mention of nearly forty duplicate or additional manu- 
scripts, of which no mention had been made by any preceding bio- 
grapher, the statement in this sense is not correct, the manuscripts so 
mentioned by me being found upon examination to be not more than 
half that number. 

The Nos. admitted by Dr. Todd as so mentioned by me are, No. I, 
and Nos. 3 to 19, inclusive, with the exception of No. 6, making 
together seventeen ; but we still count them as eighteen, as No. 19 
contains two distinct treatises, enumerated as such by Mr. Lewis. 
The other Nos. admitted by Dr. Todd as belonging to this series are, 
Nos, 28, 30, 34, and 44, which brings my series to twenty-two. Then 
comes No. 47, under which are classed three volumes of manuscripts, 
each volume consisting of a number of distinct treatises or tracts, enu- 
merated and described by me in the following manner :— 

“47, In a volume preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a series of treatises described as follows :—Class C, Tab. L,, 
No. 23. 

“1. Tractatus Evangelii de Sermone Domini in Monte, cum Exposi- 
torio Orattonis Dominica. Dividitur in tres Libros. 

“2. Tractatus de Antichristo, cum Expositorio in xxiii., XXiv., XXV., 
cap. Matthai. 

“3. Tractatus in Sermonem Domini, quem facerat valedicendo Dis- 
cipulis suis,’ 

“4, Tractatus de Statu Innocentia. 

“5. Tractatus de Tempore, in 13 capitulis. ' 

“6. Expositio quorundum locorum Seripture. Titus ii, cap., Heb. 1. 
cap. et Isaie xxv. cap. But these are merely parts of his homilies. 
The volume extends to 400 pages, and, which is peculiar to this col- 
lection of Wycliffe MSS., it has a copious index. 

“ Class C, Tab. I., No. 24.—1. De Simonia. 2. De Apostasia, 3. De 
Blasphemia. The first piece extends to about forty small folio pages, 
the second to about half that number; the last consists of about eight 
pages. 

«“ Another volume in the same library contains a MS, entitled, ¢ Of 
Apostacy, and Possessions of Clerks. This volume further contains 


the following tracts:—Of Pseudo Friars; Of the Eight Woes God 
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wished to Friars ; Of Antichrist and his ways; Of Antichrist’s Song 
in the Chur A. A Treatise of Prayer ; A Treatise on Confe Ssion ; A 
Tract of ¢ ‘hristian Obedit nee, beginning, ‘ Christ forsooth did all that he 
could to obey lords.’ In this volume there are several separate homi- 
lies , meditations on various subjects, a short treatise, be ‘ginning—* How 
are “questions and answers put that are written hereafter?’ ‘The col- 

lection forms a duodecimo volume of about 400 pages, w = with a 
very small but legible character.—Class C, Tab. V., No. 6.” 

In this account it will be perceived that there are at least vanes n 
distinct MSS. described, which makes my series at least forty. Ot 
this number it is admitted that not more than four are mentioned by 
Mr. Lewis, leaving “nearly forty” to constitute the series which are 
mentioned by me as existing in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
but which had not been so mentioned by any preceding biographer. 

Now it will be in vain for Dr. Todd to ple ‘ad that these manuse ripts 
are some of them short, inasmuch as a large portion of them are quite 
of the average length of W yeliffe’s treatises; and inasmuch, also, as 
he has himself described Nos. 26 and 29 asin the proper sense MSS., 
and has given Mr. Lewis credit for referring to them as such, though 
the first does not contain more than four pages, and the second does 
not exceed two. It will be observed, also, that the nearly twenty 
MSS. which are classed and described by me under No. 47, are not 
even bound in one volume, but in three. And it will now be still 
further observed, that in order to reduce my alleged series of “ nearly 
forty’ MSS. to somewhat less than twenty, Dr. Todd has counted 
these several volumes, each including a series of treatises or tracts, 
ONE Wycliffe manuscript! Let this suffice concerning Dr. Todd's 
new ground of impeachment against me. 

Il. But admitting for a moment that the matter is, in this respect, 
as | have shewn it to be, Dr. ‘Todd represents me as saying, that the 
very existence of those nearly forty MSS. had been hitherto unknown 
“ the reformer’s biographers, and this he insists is not true as regards 
Mr. Lewis, 


Now on what evidence does Dr. Todd found his conclusion in 
favour of Mr. Lewis's knowledge in this particular ? 

In part on the fact that the following four lines on this subject ap- 
pear in Mr. Lewis's preface: “ What account | have had of the MSS. 
in freland, | thankfully acknowledge to have received it from the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kilmore, and the Rev. Dr. Hloward, 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Dublin.” Dr, ‘Todd supposes that the 
“What account,” &e. thus acknowledged, must be understood to 
mean a full account, such an account as would enable Mr. Lewis to 
‘mention and describe” eve ry article of Wycliffe MS, in that library. 
It will be admitted, pe rhaps, that this was rather a slight form of 
acknowledgment for services necessarily involving so muc h labour, and 
coming from such quarters. It is a very rare thing, as those who 


have tried it Know, for assistance of that nature to be obtained on so 
large a scale. 
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But Dr. Todd will no doubt say that it is not on this circumstance 
alone that his conclusion is grounded. It is proper, however, that I 
should remind him, that the manner in which he has spoken of the in- 
formation so obtained by Mr. Lewis is to the above effect. But there 
was, it seems, a catalogue of the MSS. in the library of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, printed at Oxtord in 1697; and this catalogue, it is sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, Mr. Lewis must have seen. It is now 
twice seven years since my attention was occupied with this subject. 
At that time, the only catalogue of the MSS. in ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, | found known to Dr. Sadlier, the librarian, or to more than 
one of the fellows with whom I had conversation, was a volume of 
MS. catalogue which lay on the library table; and in my subsequent 
correspondence with Dr. Singer—a senior fellow of the college, and a 
gentleman of whose liberality and kindness | hope ever to retain a 
grateful remembrance—reference was more than once made to a per- 
son in Dublin, who was employed in preparing that desideratum for 
the manuscript library—a printed catalogue. Was it unnatural, in 
such circumstances, that | should have been without suspicion as to 
the existence of such a catalogue ? And informed as I now am that 
such a book exists, and has existed since 1697, my conviction is un- 
hesitating, that it was never seen nor heard of by Mr. Lewis. 

Had Mr. Lewis been fully apprised by Bishop Godwin or Dr. 
Howard, concerning the number and description of the Wycliffe MSS. 
in Dublin; or had he seen the catalogue to which Dr. Todd refers, 
the proof of the knowledge thus obtained would surely have presented 
itself in his catalogue, drawn up as that is, on the plan of giving the 
fullest information in his power, not only with regard to the works of 
Wycliffe, but with regard to the number of existing Wycliffe MSS. 
Why describe the two or three MSS, which exist in Dublin, and which 
exist also elsewhere, as so existing, and not describe the “ nearly forty’’ 
beside which might have been so described? Why mention a tenth 
portion of these MSS., and leave the nine-tenths unmentioned ; and 
why, especially, do so, when his plan required that whatever know- 
ledge of this kind he possessed should be put forth ? 

‘The sum is this. Two friends communicate to Mr. Lewis some 
account of the MSS. in Dublin; and in 1697 a catalogue of those 
MSS. was printed in England. On the ground of these facts, Dr. 
‘Todd informs us, that he “happened to Anow” that the “ existence,’’ 
at least of the nearly forty MSS. mentioned by me, must have been 
known to my predecessor, Mr. Lewis. Dr. ‘Todd has not the slightest 
degree of proof, that the persons who gave Mr. Lewis an account of 
the four MSS. he does mention, gave bim an account also of the 
“nearly forty” which he does not mention; nor has he any proof that 
Mr. Lewis ever saw the catalogue printed in 1697, While, opposed 
to this want of evidence in favour of his being thus informed, on the 
one side, is the existence of something amounting to proof on the other 
side, in the non-appearance of such information in that chapter of Mr. 
Lewis's book where his plan required that it should appear, had it 
been in his possession. 

When a writer shews that he can make his way to a conclusion, not 
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merely without evidence, but against it, there must be something wrong 
somewhere. It is true, by being thus credulous in favour of the know- 
ledge of Mr. Lewis, Dr. ‘Todd seizes upon ground on which to make 
charges very unfavourable to the knowledge, and even to the inte- 
grity of Dr. Vaughan. Of course, we must not suppose that this has 
been the mofive to such credulity. 

We now come to Dr. Todd's original misconstruction of the heading 
to my catalogue of the Wyclifle MSS.—viz., 

Il. That of describing me as meaning to say, that my catalogue 
contains nearly forty newly-discovered works of the reformer, and not 
merely that number of duplicate or additional manuscripts. 

My language is, that my catalogue “contains nearly forty MSS. 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, the existence of 
which has been hitherto unknown to the reformer’s biographers.” 

Now can any of your readers need to be reminded, that the history 
of ancient MSS. is the history of so many separate transcripts, and 
that the transcript of a work does not cease to be valuable because it 
is not the only transcript of that work known to exist ? 

Again—need I remind your readers, that the fact that Mr. Lewis 
has “ mentioned and described’ certain works of the reformer from 
transcripts of them, to which he had access, as existing in England, is 
in itself no evidence of his being acquainted with certain transcripts of 
those same works as existing in Ireland? Or can it be necessary to 
caution any man against supposing that the fact that Mr. Lewis has 
“ made use’’ of a certain series of MSS. in England, is not, as a matter 
of fact, really the same thing with his having made use of another 
series of MSS, of the same description in another kingdom ? 

But Dr. Todd, it seems, has been incapable of perceiving any one 
of these distinctions. He has been at great pains, it seems, to look 
iwtelligently and impartially at this matter, and after all, he “could 
not help” using an ambiguity of expression, which serves to confound 
all distinction between the works of Wycliffe, and the scattered tran- 
seripts of those works ; nor could he help seeing in the fact that Mr. 
Lewis knew and used certain MSS. in England, the evidence that he 
must have known and have used certain other MSS. of the same de- 
scription not in England. And then, as the consequence of his inabi- 
ity to see otherwise on these points, Dr, ‘Todd “could not help’ 
charging me with having put on record a deliberate falsehood,—a 
falsehood which would have been as remarkable for its stupidity as its 
baseness, sipce it would have been of that broad and obvious descrip- 
tion that could not possibly escape detection and exposure ! 

By this time, perhaps, some of your readers may begin to perceive 
that there may possibly be other reasons beside such as have respect 
to the learning or the sagacity of Dr. Todd, which may indispose a 
ian to be much concerned with him as a controvertist. 

AV. With regard to the reference made by Dr. Todd to the appen- 
dices of my work, it is nearly seven years since it came under my 
notice, and my recollection was strongly to the effect, that it referred 
to the appendix of each volume: in this it appears I was mistaken. 
In its referring to one appendix only, my ground of complaint against 
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Dr. Todd is diminished, but not removed. It is a reference contain- 
ing an inaccuracy as applied to either appendix. The paper printed 
as No. L., Dr. Todd has no right to remove from the series in which 
he found it so numbered and named, though his present convenience 
is no doubt served by such an expedient. Nor must his inaccuracy 
in this particular be accounted trivial. It occurs in the instance of a 
critic who prides himself greatly on his exemption from such faults,— 
in the instance of a critic who has shewn himself intent on magnifying 
the real or supposed inaccuracies of others; and is, moreover, an in- 
accuracy relating to a matter of fact in a printed book, where detec- 
tion would be easy, and such, accordingly, as may well justify suspi- 
cion in respect to the strict correctness of any report proceeding from 
the same quarter with regard to matters confined to MSS, 

Dr. Todd’s insinuation about “the sacredness of truth,’’ grounded 
on my not having printed the latter portions of Nos. 19 and 20 in Mr. 
Lewis's papers, is in keeping with much beside, on which I have little 
inclination to be occupying your time or my own. Suffice it to say, 
Dr. Todd must have known that no motive of the kind imputed could 
have influenced me in omitting these passages. 

Permit me, Sir, in conclusion, to say, that 1 have always regarded 
the labours of Mr. Lewis as eminently praiseworthy, especially con- 
sidering the almost untrodden nature of the path before him. But his 
knowledge of Wycliffe’s writings was in most respects materially in- 
complete ; and the manner in which he has set forth what he knew is 
so very infelicitous as to render it certain that his work can never be 
one generally read. Such, | presume, is the judgment of every impar- 
tial and informed person with regard to that work; and if 1 have 
seemed to express any other opinion, | have not meant to do so. In 
publishing my own book, my confidence was, that every man who read 
it would see that I had brought to my subject Mm much better know- 
ledge of W ycliffe’s w ritings than my predec essors. Such is my con- 
fidence still; and it is this feeling, and not anything of an opposite 
nature, which has caused me to be more indifferent about Dr. ‘Todd's 
criticisms than would seem to be pleasing to him. With the exception, 
I believe, of what is contained in two papers, I am ignorant to this day 
concerning what Dr. ‘odd has written on this subject. | promise him, 
however, that [ will do my best to make myself acquainted with this 
department of his labours, ‘and in such connexion as may appear to be 
most expedient, he will probably find that I shall do them ample jus- 
tice. Should there be anything in them by which | may profit, I shall 
willingly avail myself of their assistance ; should they consist of such 
matter as characterizes Dr. Todd’s last communication to you, it is 
not necessary to say in what light I shall regard them. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ROBERT VAUGHAN. 
fotting Hill, August 8th, 1842. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


My prar Sir,—Nobody likes to be laughed at and thought an igno- 
ramus; and I am so conscious of my own want of taste and knowledge, 
as to be quite aware that what appears to me to be unsightly and abo- 
minable, may be very classical and tasty, and just w hat it should be. 
If you think i shall be suspected of undervaluing the “ precious erugo, 
and placed in the same category with Dr. ¢ ‘ornelius’ s housemaid, do 
not think of printing this ; but still let me ask you, between ourselves, 


Ww ae there is any reason, civil or ecclesiastical, why the exterior of 


. Paul's Cathedral should be so very dirty? 1 am not going to pro- 
aa that it should be whitewashed, or painted pea-green and salmon- 


colour; and IT should be sorry that all trace of the mellowing hand of 


time were removed: nobody could wish this. But do look at the 
west front next time you go up Ludgate Hill. If it isa very bright 
day, and the sun is favourably situated, you will see something like 
pillars, but I defy you to say, from ocular testimony, whether what is 
behind them is a dark cave or a curtain made of soot- bags. If the 
day is not peculiarly favourable, you will not see even so much, and 
might imagine the street to be blocked up by some vast tea- kettle, 
that had been in use uncleaned for centuries. It is not, however, only 
in that part that there seems to be so great a supe rfluity of filth; and 
if you cursorily survey the whole outside, I think you will agree with 
me in believing that if it were restored to something like a moderate 
state of cleanliness, thousands would behold it with surprise and admi- 
ration, and searcely know how to believe that the splendid edifice 
brought out to view had really existed, in all its details, long before 
they were born ; and during all ‘the years that they passed by it without 
observation, or with only a vague look at its sooty face, which did not 
attempt to discriminate its features. 
lam, &c., F. A. S. 





REMARKS UPON SOME OF THE QUOTATIONS IN THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON’S SERMONS. 


Sir,—In the present state of the church, when a single false step may 
lead to irremediable evil, it is of the utmost consequence that any 
statement of a doubtful character, proceeding from persons whose au- 
thority must command attention, should be carefully examined. Will 
you allow me, therefore, to draw attention to the Bishop of London's 
statement upon the subject of non-episcopal orders in his Lent Ser- 
mons, and others yet more objectionable, contained in Dr. Hawkins’s 
sermon preached at the consecration of the Bishop of Chichester. Our 
adversaries, indeed, have made good use of them in attacking our 
church, as may be seen in the last number of the Dublin Review. My 
object, however, in this letter, is not to answer the arguments of either, 
but merely to notice some of the authorities on whic h the bishop 
seems to lay the greatest stress, but which, | must say, appear to me 
to be adduced somewhat inconside rately. 
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The first which I shall notice is the quotation from Spottiswood, 
(p. 66 of the sermon,) respecting the ordination of himself and two 
ites Scotch bishops by the English bishops, in 16)0.) “A question 
in the meantime was moved by Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Ely, touching 
the consecration of the Scottish bishops, who, as he said, must first be 
ordained presbyters, as having no ordination from a bishop, ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Bancrott, who was by, maintained, 
that thereof there was no necessity, seeing, where bis hops could not 
be had, the ordination given by presbyters must be esteemed lawful ; 
otherwise it might be doubted if there were any lawful vocation in 
most of the reformed churches. ‘This was applauded to by the other 
bishops; Ily acquiesced; and at the day, and in the place appointed, 
the three Scottish bishops were consecrated.” 1 do not deny the cor- 
rectness of this quotation from Spottiswood ; but it ought to be added, 
that Heylin, (Hist. of the Presbyt., p.387,) in mentioning the same 
transaction, states a very different reason to have been alleged by 
Archbishop Bancroft, and assented to by Bishop Andrews. His words 
are :— But first a scruple had been moved by the Jishop of Inly con- 
cerning the capac ity of the persons nominated for receiving the e pis- 
copal consecration, in regard that none of them had form: uly been 
ordained priests ; which scruple was removed by Are hbishop Bane ‘rott, 
alleging that there was no such necessity of receiving the order of 
priesthood, but that episcopal consecration might be given without it ; 
as might have been exemplified in the case of Ambrose and Necta- 
rius, of which the first was made archbishop of Milan, and the other 
patriarch of Constantinople, without receiving any intermediate order, 
whether of priest, or deacon, or any other, (if there were any other, ) 
at that time in the church,” ‘The prelates of Scotland had, as it appears, 
SC ruples on their part respecting the possibility of their receiving con- 
secration from English bishops, compromising the independence of the 
Scottish church, which seruples were removed by neither of the [n- 
glish archbishops taking part in the consecration. It may therefore, 
perhaps, be said, that as Bancroft was very anxious to carry the busi- 
ness of the consecration through, he may have alleged the different 
reasons to the two parties, so that both statements may be true; but 
certainly, even in this view of the case, both statements ought in fair- 
ness to be mentioned. 

The next quotation in the sermon which I would notice is that from 
Mason, whom the bishop calls “the learned defender of our ordina- 
tions, and of those of the foreign reformed churches.’ And the quo- 
tation is made from a work professing to be Mason's, entitled, ** The 
Validity of the Orde ‘4s of the Ministers of the Re formed C hurches 
beyond the Seas, maintained against the Romanists;” printed iu 
collection of trac ts at Oxford, in 1641. It ought, however, to be men- 
tioned, that there can be little doubt of this being a spurious work, 
The reasons for forming this judgment of it are stated by Lindsay, in 
the preface to his translation of Mason's genuine work, (p. iv.) and 
lay be summed up as follows c=—J. Its first appearance Wis not till 
twenty years after Mason's death. 2. It was edited by John Durce, 
a Scotchman, respecting whom it is not known whether he ever re- 
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ceived English orders, but who was a zealous partizan of the presby- 
terians in 164}, and afterwards joined the independents when they 
obtained the upper hand, and who had previously been anxious to effect 
a union with the foreign churches, (see a letter of his in Forbes’s 
Instruct. Hist. Theol. vol. ii. p. 682,) and who was a sojourner for a 
short time at Oxford, but does not state how he came by the supposed 
addition. 3. The work is published as an addition of Francis Mason 
unto the Defence of the Ministry of the Church of England, and is 
carried on in a conference between orthodox and philodox, as that of 
Mason’s was ; whereas Mason himself has not, in either his English or 
Latin edition, given the least hint of his making any such addition ; 
neither does Brent, who published the latter, and who was warden of 
Mason's college, (Merton,) and had the originals of Mason’s own 
writing put into his hands for the public benefit, give the least intima- 
tion of having ever seen or heard of sucha thing. But, 4. The strongest 
proof is, that many of the principles contained in the pretended addi- 
tion are quite inconsistent with those in Mason’s genuine work, Lind- 
say gives, in parallel columns, many instances of this discrepancy, 
which would occupy too much space to transcribe here; and con- 
cludes his remarks in these words: “From whence I make no 
scruple to pass this censure upon it, that it is none of his, but pub- 
lished in his name by a timeserver, to serve the turn of a faction 
(after his death) by Mason’s well-established reputation.”’ 

There is only one other express assertion of the validity of presby- 
terian orders quoted by the bishop from Dean Sherlock, (p. 70, note ;) 
but how the statement that “the church of England does not deny 
but that in case of necessity the ordination of presbyters may be 
valid,’’ is to be reconciled with the declaration of our church in the 
Preface to the Ordination Service, I cannot see. If a Lutheran, or any 
other minister who has not received episcopal ordination, desires to 
officiate as a minister in our church, he must be ordained by a bishop ; 
but there is no case more clearly ruled in the catholic church than 
that re-ordination is as unlawful as rebaptization. (See Bingham, b. iv. 
c. 7,8. 5.) In the attempted revision of our Liturgy in the time of 
William and Mary (v, Cardwell’s History of Conferences) it was pro- 
posed, amongst other alterations, that nonconformist ministers should 
be admitted by a conditional ordination, as was done in the cases of 
doubtful baptism of infants; but this alteration was most resolutely 
opposed by some of the strongest advocates for comprehension. (Card- 
well, p. 419.) From this it is clear, that in the judgment of our 
church, all orders but episcopal are not only doubtful, (in which case, 
as in that of doubtful baptism, conditional re-ordination would be the 
proper course,) but absolutely null and void; so that a man who has 
received them, must be ordained unconditionally as a mere layman. 

Lastly, with respect to the quotations produced from the writings 
of our great divines of the 17th century, such as Hooker, Andrews, 
Bramhall, and others, it must be borne in mind that there were many 
reasons which inclined them to judge as leniently, and speak as favour- 
ably, as they possibly could, of the reformed churches. First, they 
naturally felt a strong regard for the memory of those great men who 
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had led the way in casting off the yoke of Rome; and who, although 
they had carried matters too far, yet seemed to have been driven by 
necessity into the course which they pursued; and whose writings, 
moreover, as well as those of the most learned of their followers, gave 
hopes that they might be brought back to the church principles, if an 
opportunity of returning to them was offered. The most devoted 
churchmen might therefore naturally be unwilling to cast them off 
entirely, more especially as the spirit of protestantism had not then 
fully developed itself, at least not in the continental churches, in all its 
dangerous and pernicious consequences, as we see it at the present 
day. 

Again—The power of Rome, though diminished, was still great ; 
and her exertions to sow disunion amongst those who opposed her 
were unceasing and unscrupulous, and, as we experienced to our cost, 
greatly to be dreaded ; and therefore it was natural for persons who 
saw and feared her power, to seek, if possible, to unite themselves to 
all others who, like themselves, were at war with her. 

But further; even if we admit that some of our divines in the 
earlier days of the Reformation were disposed to confound the orders 
of presbyters and bishops, we must bear in mind that they had been 
taught to do so by many of the schoolmen and canonists, who, though 
for different reasons, were anxious to confound these orders ; the former 
with a view to exalt the sacrificial power of the priesthood, the latter 
to subject the episcopate more completely to the pope. (See Burnet’s 
Hist. of the Reform., vol. i. p. 782. Oxford, 1829.) It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that our reformers should be disposed to 
admit of reasoning which justified them in not casting off the foreign 
reformed churches. 

But after all, how very guarded are all the expressions which can 
be quoted from our great divines. If they would not so far deny the 
name and privileges of a church, to the reformed churches, as to ex- 
clude them from the hope of salvation, yet neither, on the other 
hand, do they speak positively of their security. They decline judg- 
ing them themselves, and leave them to be judged by their own 
Master. And with respect to Bramhall in particular, it is clear, 
even from the quotations which the Bishop of London has adduced, 
that he did not hesitate to re-ordain those who had received presby- 
terian orders; not, as was stated by Dr. Nichollsin his Apparatus, (see 
Cardwell’s Hist. of Confer., p. 432,) conditionally, but unconditionally, 
which, if he had held their orders to be valid, he could not have been 
justified, according to catholic principles, in doing. 

I have to apologize for the length to which this letter has run; but 
the importance of the subject will, I hope, serve as an excuse. Re- 
cent events have shewn that there is a strong disposition in high 
quarters, both in church and state, to form an union with foreign pro- 
testants ; and there is no event which, in the present circumstances of 
our church, would be productive of so much evil, and therefore none 
to be more earnestly deprecated, and carefully guarded against by all 
who wish to see our church retain its catholicity. 

I remain, Sir, your humble servant, W. A. H. 
X 2 
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1 CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION, 
‘* Papal Courts and Jurisdictions.” 


(Continued from p. 51.) 


Sirn,—We have already seen that before the Norman Conquest (4.v. 
1066) all complaints against the clergy had been decided, like others, 
before the hundred, with the addition of their metropolitan sitting 
as one of the judges. The* Conqueror, unaware, perhaps, of the 
consequences, was persuaded to change this custom, and to direct 
that all ecclesiastics should be tried before their ordinary, in a separate 
court of their own. Wilkins, in his Concilia, vol. i. p. 368, has 
printed the charterf that made this important alteration from a Ms. 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, collated with another at Lincoln. From this 
period the clergy claimed the right of being independent of all secular 
jurisdiction. It was, of course, the policy of Rome to support such 
exemption, inasmuch as the Papal Court constituted the supreme tri- 
bunal for final appeals. Archbishop Becket determined to uphold the 
claim on the part of the clergy. Several atrocious cases of crimes 
committed by the clergy, and passed unpunished by their order, deter- 
mined the king, for the common good of his people, to insist that 
‘clergymen accused of crimes should, like others, be tried by his 
criminal tribunals.” One abominable instance brought the king and 
Becket into direct collision on this point. A clergyman in Worcester 
had seduced the daughter of a respectable man, and, on her account, 
had murdered the father. The king demanded that the man should 
be brought before his tribunal to answer for the horrible act. Becket 
resisted this, and gave him into the custody of the bishop, that he 
might not be delivered to the king’s justice. This is related by 
Stephanus, a personal and zealous friend of Becket. “ William of 
Newbury’s statement,” says Sharon ‘Turner, vol. iv. p. 241, ‘ seeins 
fair and unprejudiced, He says, the king being desirous to exter- 
minate all malefactors, without favour, it was intimated to him by 
judges that many things had been committed frequently by clergymen 
against the public discipline, as thefts, rapines, homicides, to whom 
the rigour of the law could not be extended. In his own hearing it 
was declared ¢ that above an hundred homicides had been committed 
by the clergy in England under his reign.” Much disturbed at this, 
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* IT am sure that your readers will thank me for my hasty reference, in a for- 
mer paper, to Mr. Churton’s“ Early English Church,” since they have been 
favoured with a very interesting letter from the author. Nothing was further from 
my intention than to question the soundness of Mr. Churton’s views on the point 
referred to in his letter, having perused his work on the “ Early English Church” 
with pleasure and satisfaction. My object was merely to remark, in passing, that 
the same historical fact may be viewed in a very different light by different his- 
torians ; and the bare reference to Mr. Churton implied that I regarded him as a 
competent authority on one side of the question, I regret that my authorities on 
the point should have been unsatisfactory to Mr. Churton. I gave your readers 
the best that T possessed, and happy are they who are enabled to pursue their his- 
torical inquiries with more ample materials. The date (1066), of course, referred 
to the Conquest 


t Vid. note, sup. p. O44, v. xvi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE,—PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN. 293 
in a vehement spirit, he instituted laws against church malefactors, in 
which he was actuated by the zeal for public justice, but immoderately. 
The bishops being more vigilant to defend the liberties and dignit 

of their order than to correct its faults, thought they did their duty to 
God and the church if they protected the guilty clergy from public 
punishment. Hence the clergy, having this impunity, neither feared 
God nor man.” L. 2, ¢. 16. Henry, who had seen repeated in- 
stances of the clergy permitting their offending brethren to escape 
with impunity, “ complained to the bishops assembled at Westminster, 
(Lyttelton, vol. iv. p. 15,) of the flagrant corruption of the spiritual 
courts, which, in many cases, extorted great sums from the innocent, 
and in others allowed the guilty to escape with no punishment but 
pecuniary commutations, which turned to the profit of the clergy. 
By these methods,” he said, “they had levied in one year more 
money from the people than he had himself, but left wickedness 
unreformed, secure, and triumphant.’ Tle then set forth to them in 
strong colours the very great mischiefs that the whole kingdom had 
suffered, and the yet greater that necessarily must be expected to 
arise from the impunity of the most flagitious offenders, who, under 
the cover of holy orders, bad nothing to apprehend, except spiritual 
censures, which wicked men little regarded.” The king therefore 
required, that “ whenever ecclesiastics were convicted of notorious 
crimes, they should be degraded, and delivered over to his officers for 
punishment.” Becket exclaimed “ Salvo ordine /” and with him, with 
one exception, the bishops concurred. A very short time, however, 
sufficed to alter the sentiments of the bishops; and, under the sanc- 
tion of the pope, they strongly urged the primate to withdraw his 
exception, and submit to the king’s will. ‘The archbishop, on his first 
refusal to acquiesce in the propositions made to the bishops, had been 
deprived by the king of all the honours he had conferred upon hin ; 
and seeing how matters stood, and alarmed at the combination of 
opinion against him, he went to Oxford to the king, and promised to 
withdraw his opposition, and a second time declared, on the word of 
truth, his willingness to observe the ancient laws of the realm. Henry, 
visibly mistrusting Becket’s private assurances, desired that they 
should be given before parliament; and with this view, and with the 
design of settling the question, the king summoned a convention of 
the lords spiritual and temporal at Clarendon,* in order to have 
“a general review and recognition of the laws relating to ecclesiastical 
persons and affuirs, which were in use in the days of his grandfather, 
Henry I’ The archbishop, after some difficulty and reluctance, was 
prevailed upon, in the presence of the clergy and nobility, to renew 
his promise to allow the ancient laws and usages of England, (Ger- 
vasius Chron. a.p. 1164,) and all the clergy followed his example. 
Since, however, there might be some ambiguity in a general promise, 
and that might occasion future disputes, the king caused the laws and 
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* «A palace not far from Salisbury, which is supposed to have derived its name 
from a fortification there erected by Constantius Chlorus, and from which, in after 
years, one of the best and wisest of British statesmen and historians took his title.” 
Southey’s Book of the Church, p. 94. 
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usages under debate to be put into writing, and presented to the 
council. ‘These were digested under fifteen heads. The first respects 
advowsons and presentation to churches, and the trial of causes re- 
lating thereto in the courts of the king. ‘The second, the consent of 
the king in the donation of churches. The third requires the appear- 
ance of the clergy in the king's secular courts, and empowers the 
Lord Chief Justice, in some cases, to take cognizance of what passed 
in the ecclesiastical courts ; and that, if a clergyman was either found 
guilty, or confessed himself to be so, in the ecclesiastical court, he 
should not be withheld from the justice of the civil power. The 
fourth forbids the archbishop or bishops to go out of the kingdom 
without the king’s leave; and, if required, to give security for their 
good behaviour during their absence abroad. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh describe the manner of proceeding in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and forbid the excommunication® of such as hold of the king “ a 
capite,” without the king’s leave. The eighth describes the course 
and method of appeals from the archdeacon to the bishop of the dio- 
cese ; from the bishop of the diocese to the archbishop of the pro- 
vince; if not determined by the proper authority of the arch- 
bishop, then the appeal to be made to the king, and, by delegates 
commissioned by him, to be finally determined, but in the court of 
the archbishop. The ninth directs the manner of proceeding, when 
it is doubtful whether the matter be of ecclesiastical or civil cognisance. 
The tenth refers to proceedings in cases of contempt. ‘The eleventh 
declares the archbishops and bishops, and all other persons, who hold 
of the king ** in capite,” hold their possessions as barons, and as such 
shall be accountable to the justices and ministers of the king, and 
attend his courts, and observe his laws. The twelfth declares the right 
of the crown to the temporalities of the archbishops and _ bishops 
during the vacancy of their sees; and requires that the election of 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots, should be made in the chapel of the 
king, and in his presence, or with the advice and consent of such per- 
sons as the king should upon that occasion call to him to advise with ; 
and that upon their election the bishop elect should do his homage 


~ a Rar —_—oOoo 


* The following was the ‘* Forma solemnis excommunicationis,’’ used in the Eng- 


lish ehureh: “ Ix auctoritate Dei Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, neenon et 
Sancte Mariw, Genetricis Dei, et Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et Sancti Michaelis, 
et Sanctorum Angelorum et Archangelorum, et Sancti Petri et Pauli, et Sancto- 
rum Apostolorum, et Sancti Stephani, et Sanctorum Martyrum, et Sancti Martini, 
et Sanctorum Confessorum, et Sancta Maria Magdalene, et Sancte Katerine, et 
omnium Sanctorum Virginum, et omnium Sanctorum Dei—excommunicamus, 
damnamus, anathematizamus, et a liminibus, sancte matris ecclesize sequestramus 
illos ut quos malediceri statuimus maledicti sint, intus et extra, nullam societatem 
habeant Christianorum ; maledicti sint ambulando, sedendo, stando, manducando, 
bibendo, vigilande, dormiendo ; maledicti sint in domo, in vico, in agris, et in 
sylvis, in terris et in aquis ; maledicti sint in omnibus membris, a planta pedis usque 
al verticem non sit in eis sanitas. Sit pars eorum cum Dathan, et Abiram, et 
Herode, et Simone Mago, et cum Juda, proditore Domini, nisi resipuerunt, et ad 
emendationem venerint; et sicut extinguuntur iste candela, ita extinguantur 
anime eorum in inferno, Fiat, Fiat, Fiat. Amen.” Whereupon the bells were 
rung, the candles blown out, and the book closed ; hence, cursing by bell, book, 
and candle. — Th, Becon, in “ Reliquie Romane,” p. 243, 
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to the king before his consecration. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth direct the manner of proceeding in case any of the nobility 
shall disseize,* the archbishop, the bishops, or any other of the clergy of 
the lay-fees which they hold under them. The sixteenth forbids 
the ordaining the son of a villain without the consent of his Lord, 
‘* Some constitutions,” says Lord Lyttleton, “were added, not 
relating to the church; and at the end of the act there was a 
clause to save and confirm to the church, the king, and the 
barons, all other their rights and dignities not therein contained.” 
(Vol. iv. page 32.) A renewal and confirmation of the above Con- 
stitutions was made, as we shall presently see, at Northampton, by 
authority of parliament, some twelve years after, a.p. 1176. ‘These 
famous Constitutions having been reduced to writing, the king 
required the whole assembly to take an oath to observe them. Becket 
objected, as being a requirement to which he had not assented. ‘The 
bishops followed his example, and the question was warmly discussed 
between the spiritual and temporal barons for three successive days ; 
till at length the barons, incensed at the continued opposition of the 
bishops, adopted the most violent and threatening language to compel 
their acquiescence. ‘The meeting adjourned, and Becket, having con- 
sulted the prior of the Temple in London, and another knight templar, 
who exhorted him to submit, returned to the bishops, and spoke in the 
hearing of them all these remarkable words :—“ It is my master’st plea- 
sure that | should forswear myself, and at the present I submit to it, 
and do resolve to incur a perjury, and repent afterwards as I may!’ 
The bishops were scandalized and astonished at Becket’s declaration ; 
yet they went with him to the king and the other barons in parliament, 
to whom he declared his assent to the Constitutions proposed, and pro- 
mised, in the word of truth, that he would observe them in geod faith, 
and without deceit: “ Consesserunt, et in verbo veritatis viva voce 
firmiter promiserunt, teuendas et observandas domino regi et here- 
dibus suis, bona fide, et absque malo ingenio, presentibus istis ; which 
was the usual form of all promissory oaths at the period in question 
The several bishops, at the desire of Becket, took the oath prescribed. 
The prelates were then required to set their seals to the record, and 
Becket alone demurred. He had, he said, promised to observe the 
antient constitutions, but he had not promised to confirm them. ‘This 
subterfuge being of no avail, Becket adopted a middle course, by not 
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* «© Seizan is a technical term to denote the completion of that investiture by 
which the tenant was admitted into the tenure, and without which no freehold 
could be constituted or pass. Disseisan must, therefore, mean the turning the tenant 
out of his tenure, and usurping his place and feudal relation.”—Lord Mansfield. 

t The words in the original are—‘‘ £’st domini met voluntas ut peyerem, et ad 
presens subeo, et incurro perjurium, ut potero penitentiam acturus in posterum.” “ It is 
not quite clear,” says Lord Lyttleton, “ whom Becket meant by the words domint 
mei, whether the king or the pope. If he meant the pope, whom he frequently in 
his letters calls his master, the reason must have been, that the friends he had gone to 
consult with bad persuaded him to think that his dissembling on this occasion, even 
so far as to take an oath he was determined to break, would be more agreeable to 
Alexander than that he should stand the present danger of refusing to take it,” — 
Notes to the Life, vol. iv. p. J70, 
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directly refusing, but procrastinating his signature ; “ shewing,’ says 
Lord Lyttleton, “ that he was looking for an excuse where none could 
be found, whereby in some degree to palliate the guilt of that perjury 
which, as he had told the bishops, he was deliberately resolved to 
incur.” He, however, asked for time for due deliberation, and it was 
granted. Three transcripts of the “ Constitutions” were made,—one 
for the Royal Archives, one for the Archbishop of York, and the third 
was delivered to Becket: the parliament then dissolved. Whether 
the primate afterwards put his seal to the record has not been stated. 
“It may be presumed,’ says Southey, “ that he did, because, when 
the king, some time after, sent to the pope, requesting him to confirm 
the antient customs of the kingdom by authority of the apostolical see, 
Becket joined with the Archbishop of York in writing to support the 
request.’’ Becket seems to have regarded his concession as an offence 
against Rome, for he imposed upon himself the somewhat easy pe- 
nance of “ abstaining from the service of the altar for forty days,” and 
dispatched his messengers to Rome to interest the pope in his cause. 
The pope absolved him from the sin of acquiescence, in consideration 
of his intentions, and of the compulsion under which he had acted, but 
he counselled him to be moderate. The “ Constitutions of Clarendon,” 
it must be remembered, as we have before observed, were not new 
enactments, but were declared in the preamble to be “a declaration* 
and recognition of certain customs, liberties, and dignities of the kings 
his ancestors—viz., Henry, his grandfather, and others—which ought 
to be observed in this realm.” Carwithen, in his “ History of the 
Church of England,” vol. i. p. 17, has remarked, that “ these Consti- 
tutions were wisely designed to fix the limits of the secular and eccle- 
siastical judicature, and formed a basis on which these separate juris- 
dictions might have been founded, without any diminution of the regal 
authority, But the articles which were enacted at that famous council 
prove, if we consider the azimus in which they were framed, and the 
usurpations against which they were directed, at once the increasing 
influence and the extravagant pretensions of the ecclesiastical state. 
Of the sixteen articles there agreed upon, tent were considered by the 


* “ Constitutions of Clarendon,” from the Cottonian MSS. of Becket’s Life and 
Lpistles, which is said by Lord Lyttleton to be the most correct copy of these sta- 
tutes -— 

** Anno ab Incarnatione Domini millesimo centesimo sexagesimo quarto, papatus 
Alexandr anno quarto, illustrissimi Regis Anglorum Henrici Secundi anno decimo, in 
presentia ejusdem regis, facta est ista recordatio vel recognitio cujusdam partis consuc- 
fudinum, et libertatum, et digqnitatum antecessorum suorum, vidclicet Regis Henrici, avi 
sui, et aliorum, que, observari et teneri debent in regno. Et propter dissensiones et 
discordias, que emerserant inter clerum et justicias domini Regis et barones regni 
facta est tsfa recognitio coram archiepiscopis et episcopis et clero, et comitibus et baro- 
mibus et proceribus regni. Et ecasdem consuetucines recoqnitas consenserunt.” 
After a recapitulation of the Constitutions, it is added—** Facta est etiam preedic- 
tarum consvetudinum et dignitatum recordatio regiarum a pravfatis archiepiscopis, ” 
Ac. Lyttleton’s Life of Henry IL, vol. iv. pp. 414—18. 

t The ten articles condemned by the pope were the Ist, 3rd, 4th, Sth, 7th, Sth, 
Mh, 10th, th, loth. The six tolerated Articles, which did not affect the clerical 
state, but rather contributed to aid and support it, and which were probably thrown 


im to qualify and temper those which were evidently hostile to the ecclesiastical 
soverciguty, were the 2nd, 6th, llth, 13th, l4th, 16th. 
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see of Rome as so hostile to the rights of the clergy, that Pope Alex- 
ander the Third passed a solemn condemnation on them ; the other 
six he tolerated, not as good, but as less evil. Henry, however, not. 
withstanding the papal censure, and his own previous consent to the 
repeal of the objectionable Constitutions some four years before, pro- 
cured a renewal and confirmation of these articles in a council at 
Northampton, A.p. 1176; and yet, after this apparent resistance 
against the papal encroachments, pusillanimous concession followed. 
Overcome, as some assert, with shame for the murder of Becket, in 
which he was implicated,* or, as others assign, for some private ends, 
though he did not concur with all the demands of the papacy, yet, by 
sundry concessions, he relinquished the power for which he had so 
long contended. Reeves, in his “ History of English Law,” says, that 
“it appears from a letter + which Henry sent to the pope, by the 
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* Mosheim, in stronger language, asserts that the murder of Becket was “ not 
without the king’s knowledge and connivance.” But Dr. Maclaine, in a long note, 
says, that “the assertion is much too strong,” and endeavours to prove that “ such 
a supposition could arise only from the indisereet, unguarded, and passionate expres- 
sions which were drawn from Henry by the intolerable insolence and phrenetic 
obstinacy of Becket.’’—Mosheim, vol. iii. p. 53. Henry took a voluntary oath be- 
fore the legates that he had neither ordered nor desired the murder, but was exceed- 
ingly grieved when the report thereof was brought to him; yet, he said, he feared 
that the perpetrators had taken occasion to commit the wicked act, from the passion 
and perturbation they had seen in him. It must also be remembered, that Henry's 
solemn asseveration that it was perpetrated without his privity, and his promises 
to abandon his favourite measure, were admitted at Rome, 

+ This letter appears to have been written in the same year in which he confirmed 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, at Northampton, a.p. 1176. It runs thus—‘* Do- 
mino Pape Rex Anglorum. Propter reverentiam sancta Romane Ecclesia, atque 
devotionem quam erga cam et paternitatem ae dilectionem vestram ct fatrum vestro- 
rum, habemus, ct semper habuimus, Jicet plurimum resisterent et reclamarent regni 
nostri majores et magis discreti, ad instantiam viri discreti et sapientis Hugonis Patri- 
leonis, sancte Romane Ecclesix cardinalis amici et cognati nostri, capitula que sub- 
scripta sunt in regno nostro tenenda concessimus videlicet,” &c.—Diceto Imag. 
Hist. col. 591, 592. The inconsistencies of Henry at this period of his history may 
perhaps render it difficult to reconcile the dates as given above. ‘The following 
summary may tend to remove the apparent discrepancy :—The meeting at Clarendon 
was held in the early part of the year 1164. Archbishop Becket fled from England 
into France the same year ; returned, after six years’ banishment, in Dee, 1170, and 
was murdered, at the Abbey Church, at Canterbury, on the 29th of Dee. in the 
same year. In the year 1172, Henry makes certain concessions to the pope, five in 
number, epparently, though Lord Lyttleton seems to think not in reality, contrarient 
to the “ Clarendon Constitutions,” and is thereupon reconciled and absolved for 
whatever part he might have taken in the murder of the archbishop. Four years 
after,on the 2nd of February, 1176, we find Henry holding a parliament at North. 
ampton, *¢in which,” says Gervase, “ he renewed and confirmed the assize of Cla- 
rendon, the execrable Constitutions of which had caused the blessed martyr, St. Tho- 
mas, to live in banishment seven years, and at last to be crowned with a glorious 
martyrdom.” Notwithstanding this, Henry makes sundry concessions to the pope, 
at variance with the spirit of these same Constitutions, in the same year, (1176,) as 
related in the above letter to the pope, through the medium of the legate, Hugo Pa- 
trileon ; “ desiring,” as Gervasius aflirms, “ help from the pope, to get his marriage 
dissolved, because such a favour could hardly be obtained from the church without 
come concessions made in its favour.” Roger Hoveden, indeed, puts the matter in 

i different light, as appears from Collier. Speaking of the parliament at North- 
aimpton, 1176, Collier says—* For the more convenient administration of justice, the 
king divided the kingdom into six parts, and ordered three itinerant justices to go the 
cireuit in each division, These justices took an oath to take care that the * Consti- 
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hand of Hugo Petrileo, the legate, that notwithstanding the opposition 
of the greatest and wisest men in his kingdom, he had, at the interces- 
sion of the legate, and out of reverence and devotion to the See of 
Rome, made the following concessions :—“ That no clerk should, for 
the future, be brought personally before a secular judge for any crime 
or transgression—de aliquo foris-facto—whatsoever, except only offences 
against the forest laws, or in case of a lay-fee, for which lay-service 
was due to the king, or to some other secular person. He promised, 
moreover, that any person convicted or making confession before his 
justice, in the e of the bishop or his official, of having know- 
ingly and with premeditation killed a clerk, should, besides the usual 
punishment for killing a lay-man, forfeit all his land of inheritance for 
ever. He also promised that clerks should not be compelled to submit 
to the trial by duel ; and moreover, he promised not to retain in his 
hands vacant bishoprics or abbeys beyond the term of one year, unless 
from urgent necessity, and evident cause of delay not falsely pre- 
tended.” ‘These concessions, however, as I have previously stated in 
a note,* were not enacted by authority of parliament.during any part 
of the king’s reign. 


E. C. Harineron. 
St, David's, Exeter, Aug. 3, 1842. 


ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE DAILY SERVICE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Rev. Sir,—You and your readers must, I fear, be weary of the desul- 
tory discussion which has been carried on in your pages on this 
subject. But the importance of the subject requires, I think, that a 
few observations should be made on your correspondent’s last letter. 
(Vol. xxi. page 636.) I fully join issue with “ Gratidius” in consider- 
ing that “ no absurdity is so bad as perversion of the Scripture,” except 
that of those who profess to take it as their guide, but entirely set it 
aside. On this ground I am led to think that those who acknowledge 
its divine authority, and who would avoid the above absurdity, will 
adopt that view of the passage I adduced from Heb. x. 25, in favour 
of family worship, which appears to them to approach most nearly to 
the lad of the Spirit, and that in their practice they will follow its 
dictates as closely as circumstances will permit. 

Your correspondent’s observations on Acts, xii. 5, would, I think, 
make the passage appear to most people still more strongly to afford 
an argument in favour of family worship. According to his calcula- 
tion, there were in Jerusalem at that period of the apostolical history 
at least thirty-three distinct congregations of Christian worshippers, 











tutions of Clarendon’ should be kept. But here we are to observe, that when Ho- 
veden gives a list of these articles, those which were looked upon as encroachments 
upon the church by Archbishop Becket are all omitted; the reason being, that the 
king had lately (1172) given them up at Avranche, in order to procure his absolution 
at the court of Rome.”’—Collier, vol. ii. p. 347. 
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Even supposing that there - but one apostle or elder in one con- 
gregation, we must, I think, draw too largely upon our imaginati 
if we suppose that the number of the apostles, scones with the infe- 
rior orders of clergy, was sufficient to supply each of the congregations. 
Your correspondent should act upon his own principle, and not form 
assumptions upon the words of Scripture which they will not legi- 
timately fear, Test he incur the fault which he imputes, perhaps too 
hastily, to me, of “ perverting the Scripture.” 

I will, however, leave this passage to the fair and candid considera- 
tion of your readers, as I am uot prepared to trip up the heels of 
those who differ from me with a catena patrum, nor, failing in that, 
do I wish to urge my own private opinion on the subject. 

No part of my remarks upon Matt, xviii. 19, 20, I think, gave 
your correspondent any reason to conclude that I considered that the 
promise contained in that passage was not applicable to persons meeting 
together for public worship, but only that it was Jess so than to those 
who engage in private worship. We know that a part of a congrega- 
tion may be so inattentive, and even disorderly in their conduct, as 
entirely to divert the minds of the piously disposed ; and 1 know of no 
power to prevent them entering the church on week days as well as 
on Sundays. ‘ The introduction of such discordant elements” would 
lead the worshipper away from the purpose for which he had come, 
and therefore might, so I supposed, “ nullify the application of the 
promise,” and your correspondent must, I think, be aware that such 
inconveniences are more likely to arise in public than in private 
worship. 

I have hitherto been discussing the present subject on the supposi- 
tion that your correspondent is a member of the national church. 
But if so, would not the imputation he makes with regard to the lack 
of unity in Christian households, if true, cast a deep reflection upon 
the community to which he belongs? ‘The doctrines of utilitarianism 
have now, I believe, pretty nearly bid the world good night, and I am 
among the last who would wish to revive them. But the maxim 
which has been established upon divine authority, that “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them,” would, upon your correspondent’s suppo- 
sition, lead men—that is, religious men—to a very unfavourable con- 
clusion with respect to the uéility of the church in England. Your 
correspondent is wrong in insinuating that I am one of those “ who 
oppose the revival of the daily services.” The opinion I stated in 
my first letter was directly contrary to this. What | maintained was, 
that we should not be justified in endeavouring to induce our congre- 
gations to attend the public service of the church to the neglect of 
family worship ; and nothing, I think, has fallen out in the course of 
the discussion to induce me to change my opinion. I believe there 
is nothing in this view that is contrary to the practice of the catholic 
church. Our own canons have forbiddeu prophesyings, conventicles, 
&c., but they appear to have been countenanced and encouraged in 
the Roman communion. I have now before me “ The Holy Life of 
M. de Reutz,” which, if it were not for the mixture of popish superstition 
and idolatry to be found in it, would remind one, by the manner in 
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whieh religions meetings are spoken of, of the memoirs of some 
eminent meéthodist. While many are endeavouring to revive very 
questionable tices,* borrowed from the Romanists, it is much to 
be regretted that we do not imitate the oo. spirit in the propa- 
gation of truth which they exhibit in the diffusion of error. If the spirit 
1 now speak of had been possessed in a larger proportion by your 
correspondent, he would not have been led to question my catholicity 
for maintaining that family worship is a duty of equal importance 
with public worship. 

Another of your correspondents, De Sancta Trinitate,’’ appears to 
have been displeased by a cursory remark I made upon a letter of his 
in one of your former numbers. He complains of my use of the word 
“yoke,” and of my condemning an assertion that he made without 
shewing it to be at variance with the fact. 

His assertion was, “IT apprehend no doubt can be entertained that 
it was the intention of the church, as it has been the immemorial custom 
of her members, till within the last two generations, to confine them 
strictly to the use of the liturgy alone, or portions from it.”’ I adduced 
the example of Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, as an exception to 
the custom spoken of by your correspondent, and thus shewed that 
part of his assertion to be at variance with the fact. Bishop Wilson’s 
is but an individual instance, but your correspondent, | suppose, will 
hardly bring his orthodoxy or conformity with catholic practice into 
question. If your correspondent supposes that there should have 
been a book of family devotions authorized by convocation, or other- 
wise sanctioned by the church in a public manner, if it had been her 
intention that any other than the Book of Common Prayer should be 
used by her children, he should recollect that family devotion, if 
allowed at all, would require the admission of variety, and therefore 
the sanctioning an authorized form of family prayer, to be used exclu- 
sively of all others, would have been out of the question. In a selection 
from the writings of the Reformers and Fathers of the Church of Eng- 
land, published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, there 
are “ Prayers by Thomas Becon, Chaplain to the Protector Somerset, 
and Prebendary of Canterbury,” published a.p. 1550; “ Prayers, with 
Directions for Prayer, from the Primer, a book of private prayer, 
authorized and set forth by order of King Edward VI., a.v. 1553 ;” 
“ Prayers and Meditation on Prayer,” by John Bradford, Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, a.p. 1554. The Primer mentioned by your corres- 
pondent was, I presume, “ A Form of Prayer for Public Worship,” 
as he speaks of it as being shortly afterwards superseded by the Prayer 
Book. The prohibition of Archbishop Cranmer, if it proves anything 
to the purpose, would prove too much; for if we suppose it to intend 
anything more than to forbid the use of any other book besides the 
Pramer in public worship, we must conclude that the prohibition ex- 
tends to all other forms, as well of private as of family prayer, which 
is directly contrary to the facts above stated. But your correspondent 





* I beg your correspondent to note that I do not now speak of the revival of the 
daily service. is 
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observes that “ the clergy are bound, if they do not say prayers in the 
church, to say them privately in the preseript: form.” Why:are not 
the daity bound to do the same, if it is the intention of the churel that 
they should do so? She has not laid down any law to’ thatreffect; 
and therefore we may conclude that they do not transgress against the 
orders of the church when they make use of some other form, 

This will bring us to the consideration of the word “ yoke; my 
use of which, “ when applied to the Book of Common Prayer, in 
whatever sense or modification that word be taken,” your co dent 
deems to be so reprehensible. Much as I value the Prayer Book, I 
should consider that my ecclesiastical superiors imposed upon me an 
insufferable “ yoke,” if they required me to read it instead of reading 
the Bible ; nay, I should consider that a person had good ground of 
complaint if he was required to read it instead of eating his dinner, 
and still more if he were not to be allowed the use of any other form 
of prayer in his family and household. I shall not follow your corres- 
pondent in his subsequent remarks, but shall only observe that he ap- 
pears to have been very unfortunate in his acquaintances, since, among 
the many excellent expositions of Scripture and forms of family prayer, 
they seem to have stumbled upon those which, from their unchurch- 
like character, have afforded so much scandal to your correspondent, 
An humble and unknown individual like myself would not venture 
to give him advice, or | would recommend him to go to Spain, where, 
it appears, he would be likely to find practices followed more congenial 
to his taste. 1 remain, your obedient servant, 

A PresByTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





THE REGISTRATION ACT, 


Str,—A correspondent in your last number (August) draws attention 
to the mischievous working of the Registration Act; and 1 cannot 
but think the subject is most important, and demands the interference 
of the clergy, either to get this act repealed, or at least to have its 
powers more strictly defined, so as to render it less injurious to the 
interests of religion. When it is remembered that the bill was hur- 
ried through Parliament by men who had no very friendly feelings to 
the church, that it was reluctantly submitted to as the lesser of two 
evils, at a time when the church was under considerable alarm; 
when it is recollected that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Exeter, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Goulburn, expressed their serious 
apprehensions that this registration of births would, by ignorant and 
careless people, be substituted for the sacrament of baptism, or, at all 
events, that one powerful inducement to bring their children to the 
funt would be taken away ;—when these things are borne in mind, one 
would have imagined that, under any circumstances, the clergy would 
have been anxious for the repeal of so questionable a law, when the 
professed friends of the church came into power. How much more 
imperative upon them is it, then, to urge this repeal, when it is _noto- 
rious that the practical working of the law is even tenfold more inja- 
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rious to the interests of religion than its opponents anticipated ; that 
the main evil which they sought to obviate—viz., the enrolling the 


name before Se set universally practised by all the registrars, and 
has been publicly sanctioned byt e registrar-general., 


The invariable custom now is to enquire the intended name of un- 
baptized children, and to make an entry of that name, instead of 
leaving the name to be enrolled in a colamn provided for the 
after the child has received its name (when only it can be rightly 

ven) at ° 
e It is quite unnecessary to point out to your readers the glaring 
i iety of such a procedure. My object is rather to inquire 
what is the best course to pursue in order to get this act repealed, or 
at least rendered less mischievous. Ought the clergy to petition the 
legislature or address their bishops on the subject? Some decisive 
steps should be taken before Parliament again meets ; and the friends 
of the church naturally look to the clergy to give the alarm when any 
danger threatens the relizion of the country. 


I am, &e. C. W. 
Auguat 15, 1842. 


ON THE OBSCURITY OF TUSCAN HISTORY. 


Sirn,—Tirhakah repulsed Sennacherib in the east, and carried his 
victorious arms to the Pillars of Hercules in the west. Such a con- 
queror must have had an empire as extensive as the Macedonian 
Lagide ; and Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, ruled over “ Phe- 
nicia, Syria, Libya, Arabia, Ethiopia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Caria, Lycia, 
and the Cyclades.” Theocrit. Idyll, xvii. 85. Compare the Greek 
Inscription of Adule in Salt’s Abyssinia, p. 453. Alexander the 
Great founded the Grecian, or third empire; and Tirhakah claims as 
conspicuous a place in universal history, through the influence of his 
Tusean colony in forming the fourth, or Roman empire ; for all his- 
torical and practical purposes Rome was a Tuscan city. 
Unfortunately, however, the western expedition of Tirhakah was 
one of those events which merited, but obtained not, the attention of 
the world. Strabo, in speaking of remarkable occurrences, the migra- 
tions of whole tribes, and the distant expeditions of great conquerors, 
says: “ Of these events, many are familiar to every one, but some do 
not so readily come to mind; and among the latter we may place the 
distant expedition of Tearcon, the Ethiopian,” &c. (Lib. i. p. 42, 
Casaub.) This exploit of Tirhakah seems as little known or attended 
to now asin the time of Strabo; very few notice it, and still fewer 
believe it. Micali, firmly convinced of the eastern origin of the 
Tuseans by the Phenician and Egyptian character of their works of 
art, and on the alert for arrivals in Italy from that quarter, has so 
entirely overlooked the western expedition of Tirhakah, ob« dpoiws éy 
érolup jw, that he has recourse to the remote and distracted period of 
the Hyksos, (vol. i. p. 139; comp. Quart. Rey, vol. liv. p. 444.) On 
the other hand, Wilkinson, who has noticed it, says: “ However 
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Strabo may have exaggerated his power when he affirms that he ex- 
tended his conquests, like Sesostris, into Europe, even as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules, yet his authority is of use, as it leads to the con- 
clusion that Tirhakah, or, as he calls him, Tearcon, ruled Lower as 
well as Upper Egypt, to which he, perhaps, succeeded on the death of 
the priest-king, Sethos.”’ (Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 143.) But 
enough : if Strabo’s remark had not been literally true, I should not 
now have been penning these lines, 

The twenty-fifth dynasty of the kings of Egypt consisted of three 
Ethiopians. Dr. Prichard says: “ The last of the Ethiopian kings 
in Egypt was Tarakos; after him the dynasty was removed.” (Beypt 
Mythol. Append. p. 56.) This circumstance proved fatal not only to 
Tirhakah’s fame, but to any further intercourse with the Cushite 
colony in Italy. 

On the other hand, Tirhakah’s kindred fell into disfavour in Italy. 
The Tuscans had been accustomed to an elective monarchy, but they 
would not submit to a Tarquinian dynasty. As the republican party 
increased in power, they endeavoured to root out the memory, as 
well as the principles, of hereditary monarchy. It was no Tarquin, 
but a republican Tuscan, who set up Demaratus as the “ uléimus 
auctor” of the Tarquin family. The Tuscan annals were deeply 
imbued with republican views; hence the reformer, Mastarna—i.e., 
Servius Tullius—was the favourite king. The fallen Tarquins had 
not the means of telling their own story. 

The Tuscans, however, received from the Romans the same hard 
measure which they dealt to the Tarquins. Tarquinius Priscus had 
seized and occupied Rome; Porsenna had conquered and reduced it 
to slavery. ‘These insults the Romans never forgave. Reversing the 
common axiom, they forgot, but forgave not. Indeed, so great was 
their forgetfulness on this point, that the history indited by the 
Romans told how Porsenna could not take their city, but made an 
honourable retreat. Niebuhr attributes our want of information 
with regard to the Etruscan dominion at Rome principally to the 
circumstance that “ a people which has delivered itself from a foreign 
yoke seeks to blot out even the memory of its ever having pined in 
servitude.” (Vol.i. p. 381, 524.) The Gauls indiscriminately made 
havoe of every record within their reach, both Tuscan and Roman. 
Scylla annihilated the Tuscans as a nation. 

Such, in my opinion, are the principal causes which have involved 
the origin and history of the Tuscans in their present obscurity; nor 
will it ever be cleared up unless from a totally independent quarter, 
like Edom or Ethiopia. A foreign statement is of incalculable value 
to check and verify the native accounts, but we must necessarily expect 
numerous differences and discrepancies between them; for when we 
are fortunately able, says Muller, to confront the contemporary his- 
tory of two essentially different nations, as in the case of the Israelites 
and Egyptians, the Israelites and Babylonians, we can scarcely bring 
ourselves to believe that we are reading the same events. (Etrusker, 
vol. i. p. 91.) 

The arrival of Tirhakah in Italy, with Edomitish Horites from the 
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Red Sea, cannot be rejected as impossible in itself, and I would cite 
this case asa particular example of the more general statement in 
Herodotus, that the Phenicians came originally from the Red Sea, 
settled on the other coast, and made distant voyages along the Medi- 
terranean, (I. i., vii. 89.) Of course, Tirhakah had on board expe- 
rienced seamen, who were well acquainted with the coasts of Greece, 
Italy, and Spain. So purely poetical is Livy’s representation of the 
young ‘l'arquin’s voyage to Delphi, “ per ignotas ed tempestate 
terras, ignotiora maria, in Greciam.” (1. 56.) ‘The grandson of 
Demaratus, as he calls Superbus, must have known something about 
Corinth. 

The strongest objection that can be raised against my A:gypto- 
Tuscan theory, is the great antiquity generally ascribed to the Tuscans. 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray is only expressing the opinion both of ancients 
and moderns when she says—“ But it is injustice to Etruria to feel 
for her merely an interest reflected from an upstart state of robbers 
and outlaws; she raises her crowned head, hoary with antiquity, far 
beyond what we have been accustomed .to consecrate as_time- 
honoured.” (Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 125.) Now, without dwelling 
on the common confusion of the elder T'yrrhenians with the more 
recent ‘Tuscans, which Niebuhr endeavours to expdse, 1 would 
answer the objection by replying that the difference is more apparent 
than real, and resolves itself into a question of degree. Livy's words, 
“ Tuscorum ante Romanum imperium laté terra marique opes 
patuére,”’ (vol. 33,) are literally true for the period of seventy years 
trom the invasion of Tirhakah, B.c. 685, to the accession of Priscus, 
615. Independently of the Tuscans, there was a Latin township on 
one of the seven hills, which had apparently been governed by four 
chieftains, or petty kings, before Tarquin seized it, and enclosed the 
whole seven hills; and when the Romans eventually acquired the 
mastery, it was natural for them to say that Tarchne had become a 
Roman, when the real fact was that the little township itself had 
changed, and become a great ‘Tuscan city, with the new name of Rome. 
Like her own fabled Minerva, ‘Tuscan Rome started into life full 
grown and completely armed, and suddenly “was raised from her 
humble station of a mud-walled bivouac of outlaws on the palatine, 
to a populous, adorned, and fortified city, by the arms and the arts 
of those Etruscans whose memory she afterwards endeavoured to 
bury in unjust oblivion.” (Sepulchres, &c., p. 138.) 

A friend of Mrs. Gray pithily remarks that the Tuscan style of art 
differed from the Roman either by a thousand miles or by a thousand 
years. I have long made my choice in this alternative, and would 
still measure the difference by a scale of miles, and not of centuries ; 
the Romans were Europeans, the Etruscans Orientals. 


W. B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 
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Te : ee oa ¢ 0. teeed eoepe re oend eo teed 
SHOULD THE BIDDING PRAYER BE, USED, BEFORE SERMON IN 
+) sat) eee THE COMMUNION SERVICE? na, tetera 

Mr. Eovrror,—tIn an admirable little work by Mr: Gresley (review 


in your last‘namber) I'am glad to find’ 'the ‘attention of the’ léry 


directed 'to a sbuject which I have long thought required re-considera- 
tion—viz., whether we do right in introducing the Bidding Prayer 
(of ‘course'no other is admissible) before the sermon in the conimunion 
service. “As the question is important, and as Mr. Gresley’s’ opinion, 
whether correct or not, will carry with it no little weight, pertiips 
you will give your readers an opportunity of perusing his argument 
in’ your pages, which I trust will lead ‘to a full discassion of the 
subject. | 


“There was one part of the service which rather puzzled me, and caused me 
a good deal of consideration. The custom in most churches, after the Nicene 
Creed, is for a Psalm to be sung by the congregation, during which time the 
clergyman changes his surplice for a black gown. Indeed, I heard of one 
clergyman, though it is some years ago, who used to take off his ordinary 
scrateh-wig, and put on a handsome, well-powdered periwig, which, by 
the way, is more orthodox than the change of gown; for there is no order of 
the church, that I know of about scratch-wigs or periwigs, but there is an 
order that every clergyman shall wear a surplice, and none for him to change 
it, according to the present practice. As soon as the toilet in the vestry is 
completed, the gown duly changed, and the psalm concluded, the clergyman 
commences with a prayer; sometimes from the liturgy, with or without 
alterations, sometimes an extemporary effusion of his own, and then proceeds 
to give out his text. Now there is nothing about all this in the rubric. It is 
simply ordered that, after the Nicene Creed, (when the curate shall have given 
notice of the holy days, and fasting days, and other matters, ) ¢hen shall follow 
the sermon or one of the homilies. Not a word is said in the rubric about the 
change of dress, or the psalm, or the prayers, whether extemporary or other- 
wise. In truth, the sermon is not, as it now appears, a division of the ser- 
vice, but simply a part of the communion. I accordingly swept away at once 
the psalm, the black gown, and the prayers, and walked straight up into the 
pulpit, and gave out my text. Then, after the sermon, | returned to the 
altar, and went on with the service which follows—namely, the offertory and 
the prayer for the church militant, or, as old Simon used to call it, the 
‘ prayer militant.’ 

“Tt is true there is a canon which directs that, before all sermons, lec- 
tures, and homilies, the preacher and minister shall move the people to join 
with him in prayer in this form and to this effect as briefly as conveniently they 
may :—‘ Ye shall pray for Christ's holy catholic church,’ &c. This is appa- 
rently at variance with the rubric, and of the two, the rubric is decidedly the 
most binding. At any rate it is quite clear that if any prever is to be used, 
it ought to be this bidding prayer, or one to the same effect; and therefore, 
they who use long extemporancous effusions of a different character, or even 
a simple collect from the litargy, conform as little to the canon as those who 
use none. But I was inclined, after a good deal of consideration, to think 
that the rubric. and canon are reconcilable in this way—that the bidding 
prayer is to be used before all sermons when there is no service, a cireume 
stance which took place very frequently in former days, and is still continued 
at the universities ; and that when there is a service, then we should conform 
to the rubric, which orders that after the Nicene Creed shall follow the ser- 
mon. This opinion seemed strengthened by the consideration that the bidding 
prayer appears an unnatural break in the service ; it does not seem reasonable 
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to bid people to pray for what they have but just done praying for in the previous 
service.* The topics also contained in the bidding prayer are precisely the 
same as those in the prayer for the church militant, which follows the sermon. 
To use any other prayer in that place except a bidding prayer and the Lord's 
prayer is unquestionably wrong, at least there is no authority for it; but | 
judged, on the whole, that the most suitable plan was to use no prayer at all 
before thesermon. It gives an unnecessary prominence and consequence to the 
sermon, which has, in the present day, arrived at a pernicious height, people 
often going to church only to hear the sermon ; and therefore any plan which 
would have the effect of bringing the sermon down to its proper level, and 
avoiding the unnecessary break which occurred in the service, appears to me 
desirable. These arguments | stated plainly to the churchwardens, and they 
were perfectly satisfied. Had they been otherwise, I should have referred the 
case to the bishop, and abided by his decision.” — Bernard Leslie, pp. 


217—220. 

It must be admitted, that the authority of recent custom is against 
the view adopted by Mr. Gresley, though he is far from being unsup- 
ported, as I have heard eminent rubricians advocate the same view, 
and could point to churches where the practice is as he recommends. 
In fact, it is unquestionable that there has been great diversity of use 
on this point, both before and since the Reformation ; but (notwith- 
standing the unrestricted terms of the 55th canon) I am persuaded the 
lex scripta, when fairly weighed, is in his favour. The rubric is un- 
deniably of later date and higher authority than the canon. The 
rubrics after the creed were added at the last review, when (had it 
been the intention of the church that the bidding prayer should be used 
in this place) allusion would surely have been made to it, along with 


the bidding of holy days, notice of communion, and publication of 


briefs. Indeed, I cannot but think that in the canons themselves we 
have strong evidence that it was never intended that any prayer 
should be used in the communion office, besides those already ordered 
in the Book of Common Prayer. In the I4th canon it is provided, 
“that all ministers shall observe the orders, rites, and ceremonies pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer, as well in reading the Holy 
Scriptures and saying of prayer, asin administration of the sacraments, 
without either diminishing in regard of preaching, or in any other 
respect, or adding anything in the matter or form thereof.” 

1 am inclined to think that very considerable weight is due to Mr. 
Gresley's argument, from the similarity in matter and form between 
the bidding prayer and the “ general prayer’ (for the whole state, &c.) 
which closely follows the sermon. Our highest authority in church 
antiquities (Bingham) seems to identify the latter in substance, posi- 


tiou, and very nearly in form, with the earliest examples we have of 


bidding prayers, (b. xv. c. i, s. 2—4, “Of the prayers called Ata 
[lpoegwrijaews, Or Bidding Prayers.”) The place appointed for these 
prayers was after the close of the sermon, and the commencement of the 
missa fidelium. ‘ And this leads us,” he says, “in the next place, to 
consider the second sort of prayers mentioned in the Laodicean canon, 


* Tn accordance with this view, it is ordered in the Injunctions of Edward VI. 


that when there is a sermon or homily, the bidding prayer shall be substituted for 
the prime and hours. 
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which are styled, Biyai de rpocpwrijcewe, Which we may English 
bidding prayers ; for they were not only a call to the people to pray, 
but a direction what particulars they were to pray for, We have a 
form of this sort of prayer in the Apostolical Constitutions, immediately 
afier the dismission of catechumens and penitents, where it is called 
pospwrhatc vxep ray moray, «@ direction or bidding prayer for the com- 
municants or believers.’ After some preparatory exhortations, then 
follow the several petitions in their order. Let us pray for the peace 
and tranquillity of the world, and the holy churches, &e. Let us 
pray for the holy catholic and apostolic church, from one end of the 
earth to the other, &c. Let us pray for the whole episcopate,” &e. 

« Any one,” he adds, at the close of this quotation, “ that will com- 
pare either our liturgy, or the prayer for the whole state of Christ's 
church in the beginning of our communion service, will readily per- 
ceive that there is a near aflinity between them and this general form 
of the ancient church.” And at the close of the chapter he observes, 
“These are the footsteps by which we are to trace the practice of the 
ancient church, in that part of her devotions which was appropriated 
to the communicants or believers only, in the entrance of the commu- 
nion service, and which answers to the prayer for the whole state of 
Christ’s church militant here on earth, in the beginning of our com- 
munion service.” 

It is proper to mention that Mr. Palmer, in his invaluable work, 
(Origines Liturgicee), has included the bidding prayer as an autho- 
rized and ancient “ preparatory” to the sermon in the communion ser- 
vice. But it has struck me as remarkable, that in every one of the 
ancient canons or constitutions which he quotes as authority for the 
bidding prayer before the sermon, the prayers of which they speak 
are mentioned as following the sermon or offertory,—thus coinciding, 
in posttion at least, with our present prayer for the church militant. 
Thus, in the council of Orleans, c. iii. (quoted Palmer, vol. i. p. 61), 
“ Opertet ut in diebus dominicis vel festis, post sermonem missarum 
intra solemnia habitum, plebem sacerdos admoneat, ut juxta apostoli- 
cam institutionem, omnes in commune pro diversis necessitatibus 
preces fundant ad Dominun, pro rege et episcopis,” Xe. 

Again — Lynwood remarks, on the words “ prectbus consuetis,” 
(quoted from a Constitution of 1408,) “se, in diebus Dominicis post 
offertorium solitis fieri ad populum.” Again, in a quotation from the 
processional of Sarum, “Ita tamen, quod in ecclesiis parochialibus, 
non ad processionem, sed post evangelicum et offertorium, supradicto 
modo dicuntur, ante aliquod altare in ecclesia, vel in pulpito ad hoc 
constituto.”’ 

May we not, then, look on the prayer for the church militant as 
the representative of the ancient bidding prayer in the communion 
service ? and if so, is not the introduction of another for the same pur- 
pose improper ? Before ad/ other sermons and homilies, except that in 
the communion office, there cannot be a doubt either as to the obli- 
gation or the propriety of the use of the beautiful prayer in question. 
But I confess I should be glad to find that we are justified in a literal 
conformity to the rubric, which, I believe, would go far to restore the 
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sermon to its proper place in the eyes of the people—i.e., a6 a hand- 


maid to the higher services of the altar. 
ry. T 
I am, Sir, &e. Ir. V.P. 





ON THE PROPER TIME FOR THE PUBLICATION OF BANS 
IN DIVINE SERVICE. 


Sir,—For many years subsequently to the lust revision of the Prayer- 
Book, the first rubric at the be ginning of “ the Form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony” stood thus :— 

“ b irst, the bans of all that are to be married together must be 
published i in the church three several Sundays or holy days in the time 
of divine service, immediately before the se nlenc es for the offertory ; the 
curate saying after the ace ustomed manner.” 

The above rubric has been superseded, in part, by another, which 
directs that the bans must be published “ during the time of morning 
service, or of evening service, (if there be no morning service,) imme- 
diately after the second lesson.” 

Now it is very certain that the church has not authorized this alter- 
ation. ‘The church directs that the bans shall be published immediately 
before the sentences for the offertory, and this practice, it may be ob- 
served, is not contradicted by the spurious rubric which stands—a mo- 
nument of state interference—in our modern Prayer-Books. ‘To judge 
from their practice, however, the clergy appear to think differently ; 
but that rubric does not say that the bans shall be published in the 
morning Otherwise than before the offertory ; it merely directs that 
they shall be proclaimed “ during the time of morning service,’ ’ with- 
out spec ifying what time; and adds, that “ if there be no morning ser- 
vice,” then they shall be published in the “ evening service, imme- 
diately after the second lesson ;’’ and this ace ords with the Act 2 
Geo. Il. ¢. 33, 8. 1. (See Dr. Hook’s Chureh Dictionary — Bans.) 

Will any of your readers inform me why the Holy Communion 
should not be celebrated in the presence, not mere ly of the communi- 

cunts, but of the whole congregation, as is the practice in the Latin 
churches ¢ [can find no rubric or canon which forbids such a cele- 
bration. 


Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, &c., No ERASTIAN. 


ee 


ENDOWED DAILY SERVICES, 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the columus of your Magazine, to 
- (1.) W het has become of the Morning and Evening Prayers at 

Paul's, Covent Garden, endowed with the communion money 
res oe the incumbeney, and through the instrumentality, of Bishop 
Patrick ? 

2.) To what purpose is the land in Essex—purchased by the 
rector and churehwardens for that express endowment—now applied ? 
Who enjoys the rents ? 
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(3.) What has become of the “settlement of it in the trustees,” 
made “ by an able lawyer, Mr. Thursby” ? Does it still remain in “ the 
chest aforenamed,” into which it was put to be preserved ? 

(4.) If disused, on what authority, and when, was the abolition of 
the holy services made ?—and, 

(5.) Through whose interference ? 

(6.) Did the bishop and parish consent ? 

1 myself once heard a late lamented Bishop of Chichester speak 
very feelingly on the subject, and in admiration of Bishop Patrick ; 
and I see that Archdeacon Manning has alluded to the matter—owing 
to its connexion with the offertory—in the 35th page of his last most 
seasonable charge: hence my queries. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ONE WHO IS ENTITLED TO ASK. 


re 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND THE DANGEROUS CLASSES. 


Sir,—l beg leave very brietly to call your attention to the first article 
in the last number of the Quarterly Review, the title of which is, 
“ Paris, its Dangerous Classes.” 

This paper is now placing before the eyes of almost every respect- 
able family in Mugland a statistical account of the vice and protligacy 
of the French capital, and thus rendering the British public familiar 
with crimes which undermine all the foundations of domestic, socal, 
and political morality. 

I never felt greater astonishment than when [ found that an author, 
who, as the reviewer himself states, asserts, without any compunction, 
‘‘that religious faith has ceased to exist throughout the nation; and 
that Christianity has no longer any hold onthe public mind as a reve- 
lation from heaven,” (Quart. Rey. exxxix. p. 89;) and who “ looks 
on religion only as a system of moral discipline ;” should be extolled, 
as he is in the very first sentence of this article, where it is said of his 
production, that “the modern French press has sent forth few works 
nore interesting than this, or better calculated to do good service, not 
to France alone, but to the countries around her,” 

I know not, Sir, what beneficial effects this publication may have 
produced in neighbouring vations, but permit me to call upon the 
British Magazine to assist in rescuing this country from all such good 
services as these. 

| have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

CHRISTIANUS. 


ST. MARTIN'S STEEPLE. 


Sirn,—I sec from the daily papers, that the report on St. Martin's 
Steeple states that nearly the whole of it must be taken down and re- 
built. It is too late to agitate upon the subject now ; but as it is te 
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be hoped such an opportunity may not occur again for many centuries, 
inay | be allowed, through the medium of your pages, to ask why it 
must be rebuilt in its present position,—the worst, the most iIncon- 
gruous that could be assigned it, and one in which it is impossible 


justly to estimate the dimensions or effect of really a very fine compo- 


sition ¢ 

Vanburgh, the architect of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, of whose 
genius Sir C. Wren formed a higher estimate than that of Gibbs, his 
fellow pupil, architect of St. Martin’s, saw the absurdity of placing a 
tower upon a roof; and although I should be the last to maintain that 
St. George's is equal as a building to St. Martin’s, it is surely in this 
respect superior. It also is proved, that the principle 1 now wish acted 
on was recognised in his day, and would not be a deviation from any 
then established rule. 

Where the steeple should be placed to insure its full effect, is not a 
question to be entered upon rashly. My own idea is, that it should 
stand at the north side, although better consideration might shew this 
to be false. 1 fear, however, that the call for an additional outlay for 
a new base, and the vulgar love of a building in which one-half reflects 
the other, would make any discussion of such a question rather foolish. 
I will only add, to shield myself from the reproach of an absurd or 
incongruous proposition, that it is not original. IL can refer to the 
name of at least one eminent architect who bas brought it before the 
public ; and if my recollection serves me, another has just expressed 


the same desire, in a book that will find a place in every library of 


ecclesiastical architecture. J.H. L. 


ee ee 


ON Ll, CORINTHIANS, v. 9. 


Sik,—In the filth chapter of the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
verse 9, occur the words typaya ipiv év rq éExtorody K-7-e., and in verse 
il, vuve ce eypava uply, «re. The occasion referred to in the first 
passage must have been a former one with respect to time, both from 
the use of the words yuri dé, (“ but now,’’) in the second passage ; 
and as no such reference as that made in ver. 9 is found in this 
epistle, the four first chapters of which are wholly taken up with a 
distinct subject—that of forbidding contention, and the indul 
a disputative spirit in the church, leading to divisions, (ch. i. v. 11,) 
“itis made known to me that there are contentions among you.” 
A new subject is brought forward in the fifth chapter, oAwe axoverat, 
“ait is generally heard,” and this new subject (the fornication which 
was so commonly reported) afforded the occasion of the reference 
made in ver. "This reference, therefore, it would appear, must have 
been to a different epistle, and not to that with which he was then 
engaged. “The words vuviéé (ver. 11) imply a former occasion, when 
he forbade the converts to consort with any who were of this world 
(..e., not converted, ) who were fornicators, covetous, &c. ; but now, says 
the apostle, | write to you not to consort with any nominal brother, 
fay rte ieCeNpos OvopiaQomevos, if any he of that character. 

May Trequest, therefore, to know from any of your readers how 
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the passage is to be understood—if yuri dé iypada ipiv, must not 
imply a reference to a former occasion, which in the words iypaya 
ipiv év ry extaroAy seems to have been that of another epistle ? 

1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, J.uU.BS 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Charge delivered to the Episcopal Clergy of the City and District of Glasgow. 
Second edition. Rivingtons. 


Tue silence with which it becomes presbyters to listen to charges from pre- 
lates of their own church, broken alike by praise and censure, does not seem 
requisite with regard to the bishops of sister churches. The excellent and 
interesting charge of Dr. Russel to the episcopal clergy of the city and district 
of Glasgow will be read with great interest in England. It contains a masterly 
sketch of the progress of religious opinion here from the Reformation to the 
present age, and a statement of the reasons why Scottish churchmen have 
been unaffected by the existing state of English controversies. Much encou- 
ragement is found in the steady advance of sound principles of ecclesiastical 
order in Scotland, and excellent and judicious advice given for promoting it. 
The following passage is extracted because it stands insulated, and forms a con- 
necting link between the review of the past and the admonitory conclusion 
of the charge :-— 

‘* No church was ever more tried by adversity than that to which we be- 
long, and by a species of adversity, too, which sooner exhausts the principle 
of endurance than a direct persecution pointed against the life. When men 
are dragged forth to scaffolds and held up as a spectacle to a sympathizing 
and admiring multitude, a power of reaction is created in the soul which 
laughs to scorn the weapons of such a warfare, and at the same time forges 
other weapons which will in due season avenge their cause, and bring back 
their captivity like rivers in the south. The iron which entered into the soul 
of the poor episcopalian during the evil days when penal laws hung over his 
head, was not taken from the burning fiery furnace ; it was rather like that 
cold and sharp instrument which pierced the heart of the young Hebrew when 
he lay in the prison of Egypt, suffering at once from forgetfulness, groundless 
suspicion, and contempt. But the pains and penalties denounced against the 
Scottish churchmen made no change on their principles nor on their determi- 
nation to adhere to them; and hence, when the hour of sorrow had passed 
away, they were found unaltered as to their creed, their solemn ritual, and their 
apostolical constitution. In this issue we cannot fail to perceive the value of 
a fixed and intelligible principle. Other communions, differently constituted, 
if they ceased to be held together by the bond of a legal establishment, would 
fall asunder; they would separate into numerous sects, and in a short time 
lose all the characteristics which now distinguish them. ‘The fate of the 
puritans in England illustrates what I am now attempting to unfold—the 
difference between a system founded on a well-defined principle, acknowledged 
by all and held indispensable by all—and a system which rests merely on 
local opinion, is supported by a few leaders who succeed tn lmpressing their 
sentiments on the passing age, and which, having such an origin, cannot be 
expected to continue long in one stay.” 


* This letter is one of a class of which many are received, and sometimes produce 
interesting answers, It is hardly fair, however, to send such queries to a magazine 
without previously ascertaining from ordinary sources how the matter stands, It is 
not meant that “ J. LL, B.’’ has not done so, but he writes as if he thought the ques- 
tion a new one, 
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Four Sermons. Preached before her Mojesty. By Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
8vo. Burns. 


Turse sermons were published by command. They seem elegant compo- 
sitions, and it will be well indeed if no less faithful instruction ever reaches 
the royal ear. 


Sanctum Evangelium Matthai Apostoli Syriacum, cum Lexico Syriaco-Latino. 
Edidit Joshua Waltham, B.A. 8vo. Parker. 


Tuts will be found by many a very useful book. A poor scholar 1s often de- 
terred from obtaining that slight knowledge of languages for which he has 
time, and which might be very useful to him, by the expense which books 
necessary to begin with invariably occasion. The remarks recently made on 
the Anglo-Saxon gospels, apply equally to the present book,—nay, more, for 
here a Lexicon is also added; and from the preface it would appear to have 
been prepared carefully, The text is the Bible Soctety’s, corrected and col- 
lated with Gutbir Schaaf and Walton. ‘The Lexicon is taken principally from 
Michaelis. 





History of Christian Missions, By James Huie. 12mo. Simpkin & Marshall. 


Ir ts not to be supposed that any very warm approbation should be here ex- 
pressed of the principles of this book. It is indeed so liberal, that whether 
the profession of Christianity nas been diffused by paptst or protestant church 
or dissenting agency, the writer seems to have little idea as to the relative value 
of the change effected. Still, sketchy as a one volume 12mo history of mis- 
sions must be, it is interesting to have the whole subject pass before the mind 
in the way that such outlines shadow it forth, and some lessons are thus 
learned which are worth remembering. 

It is wonderful, for instance, to observe how much heroism, single-hearted- 
ness, and benevolence, have been expended by all partics, and how small the 
comparative results—how little proportioned to the purity of the faith incul- 
cated, or the authority of him who has preached it. Two truths appear, 
however, to gain a prominence which, without some history of missions to 
refer to, it might be difficult to embrace together. The first, the power with 
which doctrinal portions of divine truth, even when insulated from the residue, 
and distorted, will sometimes seize on the affections and reform the manners 
of communities, and be, as far as they go, a blessing at least in time—why 
not in eternity? The second, how lamentably the divisions among men bear- 
ing the Christian name have impeded the progress of Christianity, and pre- 
vented it from gaining that hold which, as one religion, it never failed to 
obtain when taught with no greater zeal nor diligence by ancient missionaries. 
The evil is great beyond conception, but the cure seems out of human reach. 





The Mother's Friend ; or, Why don't you send your Children to School? By 
Fr. E. Davies. 12mo. Rivington. 

Tuts is the production of a national school mistress, and a happy thing it ts 

that such persons as the writer are in such employments. It is written with 

spirit and good sense, and ts intended to remove the objections of the various 

genera of bad mothers to sending their children to national schools. 


The curious in modern illumination (not of the mind, but the eye) should 
look at the title page of this edition of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s “ Eu- 
charistiea.” It is a very original and very splendid morceau. Of the excel- 


lence—the true illaminationwhich it precedes, the book is too well known 
to require notice here. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


* DEVOTIONS ON THE PASSION.” | 


A CORRESPONDENCE Of considerable importance has been carried on 
for some months in the “Trish Ecclesiastical Journal.” An annony- 
mous work, it appears, had been published, entitled, “ Devotions on the 
Passion,” which the Editor of the journal censured, as containing in- 
dications of a schismatical purpose. This he inferred, not only from 
the responsive form in which it is arranged, which seemed to shew 
that it was meant for congregational—or, at least, for social—worship 
in some place where a priest, an altar, and all the furniture of a 
church exist, but also from the preference everywhere shewn in the 
compilation for Roman over Anglican usages. Having observed, 
moreover, that the book was executed with care, he pointed out a 
passage, of which it is certainly not too much to say, that one does not 
see how it could be written or vindicated by any one but a Roman 
catholic. The book being anonymous, this might or might not have 
been the case; and it might not have been worth while to inquire 
whether it was so or not; but it will be seen by a letter quoted below, 
that although the compiler of the book maintained his incognito, he 
declared himself to be one of Dr. Pusey’s friends. Indeed, Dr. Pusey’s 
name ts brought in by head and shoulders in the very first line, as if 
it was his own wish to be mixed up in the matter, to give sanction 
and take responsibility. Why else should he have volunteered to 
convey a letter which the post would have carried to the Editor of the 
journal without his interference 2? These considerations give the book 
a weight and importance which it would not otherwise have ; and, 
with this knowledge, some readers at least will be shocked to find that 
one of the devotions contains the following lines :— 
“ Lord! to Thy grace my weakness | commend, 
And seek to know Thee my unfailing friend ; 
When ruthless storms of sin are sweeping by, 
O, at thy Mother's suit, grant me to feel thee nigh !’—p. 29. 
Whether Dr. Pusey means to defend this by speech or writing, or 
by more expressive silence, remains to be seen; but it is high time 
that people should look about them, when one of the worst and wick- 
edest abominations of popery is thus sliding in among the “ Devotions” 
of members of the church of England ; and the very sensible and judi- 
cious remarks of the Editor of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal cannot 
be too strongly recommended to the serious consideration of those who 
are disposed to tamper with the picturesque and sentimental heresies 
and idolatries of Rome :— 


“Tt seems difficult, indeed, to imagine why persons who had no other object 
than to assist solitary meditation, should select for such a purpose liturgical 
offices, which are not only constructed whol.g and solely for congregational 
use, but which, according to the shewing of the compilers themselves, are 
‘ 7 .’ . . ‘hich the rubrics supply.’ And 

quite unintelligible without the comment which the rubrics supply. 
even if such offices were used in every instance solely for the purpose of medi- 
tation, (which is nowhere stated,) what must be the inevitable result? What 
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but to attract the imaginations and affections of weak and foolish protestants 
to the superstitions of a schismatical sect? What but to facilitate the selfish 
and ambitious projects of the deadly and implacable enemy of our holy mother ? 
The compilers may haye had no such intention. But he who hangs out false 
lights must answer for the shipwreck he has caused, whatever may have been 
his intentions, or his recklessness. The death of the unsuspecting child must 
lie at his door who has mixed the poison, and given it sweetness and attrac- 
liveness, and has placed it, without one word of warning or prohibition, within 
his victim's reach. 

“ But may it not well be asked—If the compilers had no misgivings, that 
their readers would have taken the rubrics as a direction for use, why did they 
omit the rubric in the office for Good Friday, where the people are directed to 
adore the cross, while they retained the form in which it is adored? The 
Editor must avow his inability to perceive how this omission is to be explained, 
cither on the supposition that the compilers had no apprehension of the rubric 
being taken as a direction for use—or on the other supposition, that the rubrics 
were printed merely because without them the form would be unintelligible. 
Nor does this last supposition afford the slightest explanation of some of the 
rubrics which they have retained: for instance, the rubric for extinguishing 
the candles and making a confused noise, in the office of the Tenebrae ; which 
is part and parcel of that pernicious system whereby the contemplation of the 
passion has been reduced in the Romish church to a dramatic spectacle,—a 
mere excitement of sentiment and imagination. -The practical result is well 
known in Ireland, where, in the country parts at least, Good Friday is scarcely 
recognised by the Roman-catholic population as a day of religious observance. 
The compilers of the ‘ Devotions on the Passion’ seem to feel, that the Scrip- 
ture narrative is too meagre to supply the wants of devotion. But experience 
has abundantly proved the divine wisdom of this absence of detail and parti- 
cularity; and the folly and danger of endeavouring to supply the deficiency, 
and thus to excite the feelings, in a case where there is no room for sorrow, 
except the sorrow of a contrite heart. 

“The compilers do not seem to ‘ hold themselves responsible’ to any person 
except one who has a legal right to call them to account. If this be not the 
meaning of their language, the Editor confesses himself unable to understand 
it. As ministers and members of the church, he conceives they are deeply 
responsible to their brethren; not only to those whose labours in the cause of 
truth are paralyzed by such rash and mischievous publications ; but still more, 
perhaps, to those who are just beginning to inquire after truth, and whose 
minds are thus driven, with almost pardonable alarm, to rush into the opposite 
extreme. Vain, and worthless, and self-deceiving, is all imagination of love 
to Christ, or sympathy with his sufferings, which does not render one more 
charitable, more fearful of giving offence. It is an ill symptom, indeed, when 
men are insensible to such responsibilities. As to any clergyman of the church 
of England pretending to defend the palpable Romanism of thts volume, it Is 
almost incredible. If the invocation of the Blessed Virgin, if the direct ac- 
knowledgment of her intercession as the means of obtaining mercy from Christ, 
if the adoration of the cross, if such prayers for the dead as have no sense or 
meaning unless grounded on the Romish doctrine of purgatory,—if these 
things are what the compilers are prepared to defend as ‘ consistent with their 
obligations’ to the church of England, they must be prepared, also, to prove 
that the Reformation is an illusion, and the reformers martyrs by mistake.” 

‘The Editor has received the following communication from one of the 
compilers of the * Devotions on the Passion,’ who has given his name :— 

* Reverenp Sir,—My friend, Dr. Pusey, has kindly offered to convey to 
you these few words in further explanation of the object with which the ‘ De- 
votions on the Passion’ are published. 

“In directing you to the opening of the preface, | did not mean, or at least 
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ought not to have meant, that meditation was the purpose of the work, to the 
eaclusion of recitation in private or family devotion. I had understood the 
word ‘ congregational,’ in the Ecclesiastical Journal, to imply some schisma- 
tical intention ; indeed this was attributed. For instance, collecting persons 
together to take part in these offices, with or without the idea of displacing 
our own church service, at least in their interest. If, however, mere reci- 
tation among persons (such as members of a family) to whom it would be 
natural to join in an act of common devotion, are intended, I say at once that 
there was no intention of precluding such use of the offices. Still, the more 
immediate purpose was that stated in the preface; a purpose I conceive quite 
compatible with the use of the devotions in the way I have mentioned. Indeed, 
as you truly say, the very fact of their form might alone shew that they were 
designed for use as prayers. 

‘“* Of course, | consider that there is nothing schismatical in members of the 
same household joining in a private religious office; nor do I feel that there 
is anything undutiful to our own church in recurring for such common family 
service to the breviary; the source from which our own Prayer Book is 
derived. I do not enter on the point of doctrine, which is not to my present 
purpose. 

‘1 had no idea, as I said, that persons would consider the rubrics which 
refer to peculiarities in the Roman service as intended for use ; and this I thought 
of explaining in a second edition. 

“I hope you will insert this in the Ecclesiastical Journal, as I fear my 
former explanation must have seemed disingenuous, while, in fact, it was 
written under a misconception. 

** 1 have the honour to be, Reverend Sir, 
‘* Your very humble servant, &c. &c.” 


“The Editor is constrained to say that he sces no reason to alter the 
opinion he had formed of the ‘ Devotions on the Passion.’ Whether these 
devotions were intended for private, family, or congregational use, the single 
line— 

* Oh, at thy mother’s suit grant me to feel thee nigh!’ 


is such a piece of impiety as to render the volume most mischievous, and one 
against which Christians should be warned, The mere fact of such an address 
to the Redeemer (to say nothing of the adoration of the cross and prayers fot 
the dead) appearing in such a work, demands the most unequivocal explana- 
tion of what the intentions of the compilers really are.” 


DOCUMENTS. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
67, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, August, 1842. 


Tue next General Meeting of the Society will be held on Tuesday, Oct. 4th, 
1842. . 

The friends of the Rev. George Tomlinson, D.D., being desirous of mani- 
festing towards him, on the occasion of his retiring from the office of Joint 
Secretary of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, their deep sense 
of the important services which the society has derived from his labours, as 
well as their sentiments of personal respect and esteem towards himself, hav e 
determined to present him with a testimonial of their personal regard ; for 
which purpose subscriptions will be received by the secretaries of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, or by either of the following gentlemen, 
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who will act as a committee for carrying this intention into effect :—viz., Rev. 
Dr. D’'Oyly ; William Cotton, Esq. ; the Dean of Chichester ; Ven. Archdeacon 
Hale; Rev. A. M. Campbell ; Rev. William Parker ; J. D. Powles, Esq. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS, 


79, Pall Mall, August 6th, 1842. 
Tue Bishop of Jamaica has requested the society to engage clergymen for 
several vacant appointments in his diocese. The annual income would in no 
case be less than 300/. nor more than 400/. sterling. 

The society is anxious to send a clergyman to each of the settlements of 
Southern Australia and Western Australia. The clergyman appointed to 
Western Australia would probably be stationed at King George's Sound. 

At the monthly meeting in July, the society agreed to place on its list of 
missionaries—the Rev. John Gibson, the Rev. Edward Morris, the Rev. W. 
Stewart Darling, and the Rev. Alexander Sanson, for the service of the church 
in the diocese of Toronto. The two former gentlemen had been previously 
employed by the managers of the Stewart mission. Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Morris have just been admitted to deacon’s orders. 

It was also agreed at the same meeting to grant 500/. to the Bishop of 
Montreal, towards the erection of churches in his diocese. 

Mr. G. W. Warr has sailed for the diocese of Toronto, where he will act as 
a catechist until the Bishop shall see fit to admit him to holy orders, 

The Rev. John Butler bas written to announce his arrival at Qnebec, Lower 
Canada. But the Bishop had not informed him of the station to which he 
would be appointed. 

The Rev. William Darby, who has been prepared for missionary labour on 
the Worsley foundation, at King’s College, London, has sailed for Bombay. 
He will probably be sent by the Bishop to join the Rev. George Allen, at 
Ahmedabad. The society will thus have been enabled, chiefly through the 
assistance of the private fund raised by the Dean of Norwich and his friends, 
to send two missionaries to Gujerat. 


ee ee ee 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONGST 
THE JEWS, 
JERUSALEM.—JOURNAL OF THE REV. F. C. EWALD. 
Ovr monthly correspondence from the members of the Jerusalem Mission 
contains most satisfactory accounts of general progress and improvement in 
every department of the mission. 

The building of the church was progressing rapidly ; 30,000 cubic feet of 
masonry had been laid under ground, from the laying of the foundation-stone 
up to the 3ist of May. 

We select from the various communications before ts the following extracts 
from Mr. Ewald’s journal, as having reference to the friendly relations sub- 


sisting between the Anglican bishop and the heads of other churches in the 
holy city. ...... oe 


FRIENDLY RECEPTION OF THE GREEK BISHOP. 

We alighted at the Greek convent. His lordship and the whole party 
were introduced to the Bishop of Bethlehem, who received us kindly. After 
the first compliments were paid, refreshments and coflee were handed round. 
We then proceeded to the church, which is said to be built over the spot where 
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our Saviour was born. Three different gates lead to this remarkable spot ; one 
of them is in the hands of the Greeks, another in those of the Roman catholics, 
and the other in the hands of the Armenians. As the birth-place of our Sa- 
viour is under ground, the bishop gave each of us a wax candle, and we then 
followed him. The cave is most handsomely ornamented, and a great number 
of silver lamps are burning round the place where the Saviour of mankind 
came into the world. The place where the star stood still is pointed out, as 
also the very manger in which the child Jesus was laid after his birth. 

I cannot say what were the feelings of the rest of our party when behold- 
ing the spot whence the salvation of the world proceeded ; I felt overpowered 
with the thought that here I was on the very place where the Son of God en- 
tered into the world, which was then a mere stable, and had nothing of the 
ornaments of which it is now full. We were seated around the memorable 
manger ; one of the gentlemen took out his Bible, and Miss Anna Alexander 
read the history of our Saviour’s birth, to which we all listened with the 
interest which such a spot was calculated to inspire. The Greek bishop said 
that he would now read the same; but as it was in Greek he thought it would 
not edify us. His lordship, however, expressing a wish to hear it, the vener- 
able prelate immediately sent for his episcopal dress, which having pat on, 
he read the second chapter of St. Matthew, in that Saas manner in which 
all eastern nations recite their prayers. ...... In the cool of the evening 
we left the hospitable Bishop of Bethlehem. ........ 


INVITATION FROM THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH, 


May 27.— The Armenians here have, ever since our arrival, shewn a 
friendly disposition towards us. On the first day of our arrival, the patriarch 
sent to our bishop to inquire whether he could be of any service to his lord- 
ship. This good feeling has hitherto continued, and I trust will go on increas- 
ingly. A few days ago a message came from the patriarch to his lordship, 
stating that an Armenian priest was about to proceed to India, for whom he 
was anxious to procure a letter of introduction from our bishop, which was 
immediately granted. 

To-day another message was sent by the same patriarch, to invite his lord- 
ship and other members of our mission to dine with him, which invitation 
was accepted. Accordingly, after evening prayers, his lordship, Mr. Williams 
Mr. Rolland, Mr. Johns, and myself, proceeded to the Armenian convent. 

When we arrived at the gate of the convent, his lordship was received by 
three Armenian bishops, all of them venerable and aged persons. Thus con- 
ducted into the convent, we passed a spacious court-yard, and entered the 
garden, where the patriarch was waiting for his lordship, and received him 
most cordially. Chairs were then placed, and we all seated ourselves. I stood 
as interpreter to the interpreter of the convent, who spoke Arabic... ... . 

Formerly the Armenians had seventy-six convents in the Holy Land, which 
are now reduced to four. They had one on the Mount of Olives; but the 
Roman catholics and the Greeks procured a firman from the sultan, which 
ordered it to be levelled to the ground, which was done only a few years ago. 
When asked what their belief was respecting those who do not belong to their 
church, the patriarch replied, ‘‘ All who are baptized in the name of Jesus, and 
receive the doctrines of the gospel, and act accordingly, enter heaven.” 

Meanwhile, as night was coming on, and our party was neither ready nor 
willing to break up, large lanterns, with candles burning in them, were brought 
and hung on the branches of the tree under which we were seated, which 
greatly enhanced the beauty of the scene. The patriarch and the bishops ex- 
pressed themselves in the most friendly manner, and said that his lordship 
should consider their convent as his own. Many questions were asked and 
answered on both sides. When asked what their opinion was respecting Israel, 
they replied, ‘‘ That Israel will be converted before Christ’s coming.” The 
shewed throughout our conversation, that they were well acquainted with the 
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Scriptures, which are freely read among them. About nine o’clock we left 
the convent. 

May the Lord bless this beginning of union! May it lead to a closer inti- 
macy with the prelates of our church! and may Christ be glorified through it! 
His lordship and our whole party were delighted with the open, frank, and 
hospitable manner in which we were treated by the venerable patriarch. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the National Society for promoting the education of the 

in the principles of the Established Church, &c., holden at the Society's 
Goonk-henn, Sanctuary, Westminster, on Thursday, the 14th July, there 
were present his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lords Bishops 
of London, Chichester, Gloucester and Bristol, and Norwich; the very Rev. 
the Dean of Chichester; Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Rev. John 
Jennings, Thomas D. Acland, Esq., M.P., Gilbert F. Mathison, » Samuel 
F, Wood, Esq., and Rev. John Sinclair. 

Twenty-three schools were received into union, and grants to the amount 
of 765/. voted towards building, fitting-up, or enlarging school-rooms at Aston- 
in-Moore ; Skenfreth; Avening; Miserden; Pannard, East; Lynn, South ; 
Honley ; Coppenhall ; Manchester, St. Barnabas ; Hoxton, St. John ; Heworth- 
Windynook; Haggerstone, St. Mary; Waterloo, Crosby; and Crookham, 
Gally Hill. 

The Rey. T. Helmore, M.A., Minor Canon of Lichfield Cathedral, was ap- 
pointed Vice-Principal of the Society’s Training College, Stanley Grove. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CURATES IN POPULOUS 
PLACES. 


Tas Committee of the Society for Promoting the Employment of Additional 
Curates in Populous Places, desire to place before the public a brief statement 
of their proceedings during the year ending Easter, 1842. The committee 
again come forward in the full confidence that a ready response will be made 
to their appeal by those members of the church who duly appreciate the 
blessings of her fostering care, her scriptural services, and apostolical ministry, 
and whom a bounteous Providence has entrusted with the means of promoting 
her usefulness and stability. Three hundred and sixty-three incumbents have 
applied for aid, through their respective diocesans; and of these, one hundred 
and seven are now enabled, by the help of the society’s grants, to obtain addi- 
tional curates, and establish additional services, in their populous parishes and 
districts, comprising an aggregate population of more than a million and three 
quarters. In order to prove the important benefits conferred by the society's 
past operations, and the urgent demand for an immediate increase to ita funds, 
the following extracts from communications are subjoined. 

Results of aid in seven parishes. (Only three are here inserted, from want 
of room) :— 

1. ‘ Since the society's grant was made, early in the year 1839, there have 
been the following important changes :—A new church was.opened in October 
of the same year, for 1000 persons. The erection and completion cost about 
3300/., and two full services are performed in it every Sunday. This isa 
chapel of ease, entirely without endowment; and the small sum received for 
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pew-rents has been more than swallowed up by several additions and altera- 
tions which have been found necessary in the church. 

‘The other new church was consecrated in the spring of 1841. The erec- 
tion of this cost about 1600/., besides the endowment of about 1100/., before 
raised. 

“To enumerate the advantages which have resulted from the society's 
assistance would be no easy matter; under God, they have been incalculable, 
The curate paid by your grant was enabled to prepare the ground for the 
opening of the new church, and to gather round him a flock anxious for the 
ordinances of religion. The church, which, out of 600 sittings, contains 500 
free, has been well attended from the first, and a good regular congregation 
is to be seen within its walls every Lord’s day. 1 may mention one instance 
in particular, that there were thirty-one attendants upon the Lord’s table on 
Easter Sunday, there being at the same time the largest number of commu- 
nicants ever known at the parish church ; and also a communion at the other 
new church. 

“In conclusion, I will say, but not in the spirit of vain-glory, that we are 
getting on here, and things appear to human eyes (and we humbly trust are 
in the sight of God) in an improving condition; but still we need all the en- 
couragement and all the assistance which can be obtained, and once again I 
earnestly hope that your society’s valaable and important aid will still be 
continued to us.” 

2. The minister of a district church, in a populous and long-neglected part 
of the metropolis, says— 

“‘ For himself, the incumbent can but state, that his net income, inclading 
endowment, does not exceed 120/.; that out of this he has to contribute very 
largely to the support of schools; last year, as much as 30/, himself; that 
until the present year he was an actual loser by his preferment; that he has 
other pressing calls upon him from the numerous poor by whom he is sur- 
rounded, and that the repairs and insurance of the church and parsonage fall 
heavily upon him, no fund excepting the pew-rents being available for this 
purpose. The incumbent therefore solicits a renewal of the grant on the 
same terms, especially as his private resources are exhausted by the sacrifices 
which he has been called upon to make. 

‘It may be satisfactory to the committee to know, that although —— has 
been for many years notoriously the head-quarters of dissent, the church is 
gradually winning back souls to the fold. Useful schools; improving and 
more frugal habits among the poor; steadily increasing congregations, espe- 
cially among the poor; the number of communicants nearly trebled in two 
years ; divine service regularly performed in —— church twice every day, and 
thrice on Sundays ; these are some of the results which, under God’s blessing, 
may be attributed to the additional pastoral superintendence which is effected 
by the services of a curate supplied by the society.” 

* . * 


6. The vicar of an important country-town, to whom a grant has been 
made for a curate, after stating various particulars connected with the erection 
of a new church at a cost of 2000/., concluded by observing— 

“« | beg leave to observe, that without the society’s aid I could not have un- 
dertaken the erection of this church, nor would the collection annexed have 
been made.” 

. . Da a 

The committee now desire to draw attention to a few extracts from the 
numerous applications for aid which are yet unanswered through lack of funds. 
And it must be borne in mind, that the society’s income, amounting only to 
79011.,is fully pledged. No step can be taken to alleviate the distress of 
these painful and urgent cases unless its resources are speedily and liberally 
augmented. In the bare statement of these cases will be found, it is hoped, a 
most persuasive and efficient appeal :— 
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1, The perpetual curate of a parish, with a population of nearly 5000, in an 
important provincial town, whose income is only 701. per annum, writes as 
follows :— 

“I would first say, that the many and almost innumerable engagements 
which necessarily fall upon the incumbent of a large town parish through the 
week, so occupy his time, that it is almost impossible for him at all adequately 
to visit, personally, the numerous poor who so much need pastoral visiting ; 
and particularly in this parish, where so few of them, comparatively speaking, 
attend the public ministration of God’s word, owing, | believe, in a great 
degree, to deficiency of pastoral visiting hitherto. Again, the public duties 
of the Sunday are such, the church being very large, that few, if any, would 
have bodily strength sufficient for the attendance at, and superintendence of 
the Sunday schools, which is so much needed. It is, therefore, my earnest 
wish, provided I can obtain the means, to employ a curate under the licence 
of the Bishop, who may be a fellow helper to me in the arduous and important 
duties of this important parish.” 

2. Application from the incumbent of a parish whose aggregate population is 
8000, for a curate to take charge of 4400, amongst other particulars, states— 

“ There is a popish priest always at work, and dissent is very active. In 
my district are five dissenting chapels, two of which are going to be enlarged, 
and a school on the British and Foreign System is to be built in the spring. 
Against all which I can make no stand alone, being overpowered by the 
number of dissenting ministers. But with a curate, | hope and believe some- 
thing effectual might be done to restore the ehurch to its proper position. In 
return, | will do all I can to obtain subscriptions annually for your society, 
and also sermons whenever you please.” 

3. Application for a grant towards a curate’s salary, from the incumbent of 
a parish, the population of which is 5000, widely scattered, many residing 
two and a half miles from the parish church. Net income of the benefice, 
196/, per annum. 

4. Application from the incumbent of a district of 20,000 souls, in the 
centre of a large manufacturing town, whose income is about 1501. per 
annum. The population of the lowest grade, and exposed to the influences of 
popery, infidelity, and chartism. With the aid of a curate, additional services 
and domiciliary visitation will be undertaken. 

5. Application for the salary of a curate to take special charge of a district 
of 11,075 souls, in a parish whose entire population is 46,296, as taken at the 
last census. Among this vast charge, only six clergymen are at present 
labouring ; and the incumbent, who is advanced in years, derives from his 
benefice the net yearly income of 240/. per annum. 

6. Application for 601. per annum towards the salary ofa curate to take charge 
of 3500 souls, in a parish whose aggregate population is 7367, in a mining dis- 
trict, where the people are exceedingly anxious for the ministrations of the 
church. The income of the living is 1201. per annum. 

7. Application for the salary of a curate from the incumbent of a district 
church in the metropolis, who has the sole charge of a population of 10,000, 
long neglected and wretchedly demoralized. Jews, Italians, and Irish, form 
the bulk of the population. The usefulness of large schools, containing more 
than 800-children, and other parochial institutions, cannot be maintained 
without additional clerical superintendence. A Romish chapel is in contem- 
plation, and two Italian priests are already actively at work. Income of the 
benefice, which in every respect is dependent on the voluntary system, about 
2001. per annum. There is no parsonage house. 

These statements will assuredly tend to awaken in the mind of every friend 
of the church a conviction of the necessity for strenuous exertion on behalf 
of this society. . 

W.J. Ropgger, Hon. Sec. 
J. M. Ropwe xt, Sec. 
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JUDGMENT IN ESCOTT v. MASTIN. 


Lorpd Brovenay, in pronouncing judgment, said—An objection was, in open- 
ing this case, taken, and for the first time taken here, to three of the witnesses, 
Balley, Bond, and Overton, who, it was contended, were rendered incompe- 
tent by the twelfth Canon, which ordains, that “ Whosoever shall hereafter 
affirm that it is lawful for any sort of ministers, any lay persons, or either of 
them, to join together and make rules, orders, or constitutions, in causes eccle- 
siastical without the King’s authority, and shall submit themselves to be ruled 
and governed by them, let them be excommunicated ipso facto, and not be re- 
stored until they repent, and publicly revoke those their wicked and Anabap- 
tistical errors.” This objection ought clearly to have been made in the court 
below. Tlowever, it is unavailing, whensoever made. First, it would not dis- 
pose of the cause, if it were allowed; and, next, it is unfounded, and cannot 
be allowed. That it would leave the case unaffected if allowed, is plain both 
from the pleadings and the evidence. This is plain from the pleadings, because 
the first article of the responsive allegation admits the appellant's refusal to 
read the Burial Service, and the third article, referring to the promovent’s 
allegation that the child had been baptized by a Wesleyan minister, alleges 
such baptism to be null and void, while the tenth alleges its invalidity on a 
similar ground ; and the seventh pleads the rubric forbidding the office for the 
dead to be used for any that are unbaptized; so that the refusal to read the 
service being admitted, the ground of that refusal is pleaded—namely, that if 
the child had, as is alleged by the promovent, been baptized at all, it was bya 
person unauthorized, and that, therefore, there was no valid baptism; and 
thus the only material facts of the case are admitted by the pleadings, and the 
whole question is raised on the pleadings, without any evidence being required, 
But, suppose the objection to prevail, it can only affect the three witnesses 
who have been named, Balley, Bond, and Overton, and has no application to 
Thomas and Sarah Cliff, who prove the whole case on the promovent’s part. 
 sthin Oe We are, however, of opinion, that the objection has no founda- 
tion. No one of the three witnesses is asked any questions, his answers to 
which could bring him within the description in the twelfth Canon; no one 
of them admits that he is a person who affirms the competency of any minister 
or layman without royal authority to make orders or constitutions in ecclesi- 
astical causes, and that he submits himself to be governed by such orders, All 
they say is, that the Wesleyans, as a body, do so; and that they, the wit- 
nesses, are Wesleyans. Suppose (what is not admitted, however,) that the so 
affirming and so submitting would operate as excommunication without sen- 
tence, such effect could only follow from the individuals, as individuals, doing 
that which incurred this penalty. It becomes, from these considerations, un- 
necessary to inquire, how far the dictum of the learned judge, in Grant vy. 
Grant, 1 Lee, 593, bears out the position contended for, But it is fit that we 
add our opinion, that the words in Lynwood, p. 276, “ incurrit sententiam 
excommunicationis ipso facto,” compared with those of the canon and the 
statute 5 and 6 Edward VI., would make it very difficult to maintain this po- 
sition; while the Toleration Act, | William and Mary, and ‘still more the 
53rd George III., cap. 127, passed long after the date of Grant v. Grant, 
appear to leave no doubt that the incapacity, if it ever existed, is now re- 
moved. 

The objection taken below to the competency of the party promovent, on 
similar grounds, seems wholly untenable. Indeed, the appellant’s counsel did 
not rely much on it here, feeling, probably, that the authority of the decision 
in Grant v. Grant was not to be got over. In that case, the point was ex- 
pressly raised and determined; nor does the decision appear to have been 
called in question since. The learned counsel, therefore, relied rather on the 
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objection to the witnesses as one which it was supposed that the obifer dictum, 
in that case, in some sort countenanced. 

‘ The ground is thus cleared for examining the main question between the 
parties ; and this resolves itself into the construction of the rubric to the Bu- 
rial Service. The Sixty-eighth Canon is clear and distinct, attaching the 
penalty of suspension to a refusal of that office in any case except one,—that 
of a person having been “ denounced excommunicated majort excommunicatione, 
for some grievous and notorious crime, and no man able to testify of his re- 
pentance.” But the Act of Uniformity, 13 and 14 Charles II., cap. 4, having 
incorporated, as part of its provisions, the office for the Burial of the Dead, 
and the rubric for that office forbidding the use of it for “‘ any that die unbap- 
tized,” it will be a sufficient defence to the charge, under the Sixty-eighth 
Canon, if the child died unbaptized. The whole question, therefore, is reduced 
to this—does baptism, by a person not in Holy Orders, possess the character 
of that sacrament according to the laws of the church; in other words, can 
any one, other than a person episcopally ordained, baptize, so that the cere- 
mony may be effectual as baptismal, though the performing it may be irregular 
and even censurable? Is the solemnity performed by a layman, sprinkling 
with water, in the name of the Trinity, valid as baptism in the view of the 
church, although the church may greatly disapprove of such lay interference 
without necessity, as she disapproves even of an ordained person performing 
the ceremony in a private house without necessity, and yet never scruples to 
recognise the rite so performed as valid and effectual. Nothing turns upon 
any suggestion of heresy or schism; the alleged disqualification is the want 
of Holy Orders in the person administering the solemnity, and it is as unqua- 
lified and not as heretical and schismatical, heretic without, or schismatic 
within the pale of the church, that any one’s competency to administer it is 
denied. 

The Sixty-eighth Canon being that upon which this proceeding is grounded, 
it is necessary to consider what the law was at the date of the canon, the 
year 1603. Without distinctly ascertaining this, we cannot satisfactorily 
determine what change the rubric of 1661, adopted into the 13th and 14th 
Charles II., cap. 4, made, and in what state it left the law on this head; 
because it is very possible, that the same enactment of a statute, or the same 
direction in a rubric, bearing one meaning, may receive one construction 
when it deals for the first time with a given subject-matter, and have another 
meaning and construction when it deals with a matter that has already been 
made the subject of enactment or direction; and this is most specially the 
case where the posterior enactment or direction deals with the matter with- 
out making any reference to the prior enactment or direction. Still more is it 
necessary to note the original state of the law, when it is the common law 
that comes in question, as well as the statute. 

The Book of Common Prayer was adopted and prescribed by the statute 
of 2nd and 3rd Edward VI., cap. 1, and more fully by the 5th and 6th 
Edward VI., cap 1, which the Ist Elizabeth, cap. 2, revived, after it had 
been repealed by the Ist Mary, s. 2, cap. 2; and it was further prescribed 
and enforced by the same act of Llizabeth, and by another made in the 
eighth year of her reign, 8 Elizabeth, cap. 1, sec. 3. It is certain, then, 
that the Liturgy established during the interval between the first and the last 
of the statutes—that is, between 1548 and 1565—was in force by statutory 
authority down to the year 1603, (sometimes called 1603 and sometimes 1604, 
which is owing to the style, the date, if I recollect, being January,) when the 
canons in question were made, no alteration whatever having been effected 
during the interval. [tis equally certain that no authority existed to make 
any alteration inconsistent with statutory provisions during that interval ; 
and this consideration seems to dispose of the question which has been argued 
both below and here, upon the Twelfth Canon of 1575, That canon is to be 
taken either as professing to make an alteration of the rubric which the sta- 
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tute had sanctioned, in which case it can have no force, or as declaratory of 
the sense of the rubric; but neither would any such declaration be binding, 
because the legislature having adopted the rubric, and made it parcel of a 
statute, no other authority than a declaratory act can give it a new meaning ; 
add to which, that the plain intendment of the rubric appears to have been 
adhered to, after and notwithstanding the canon of 1575, and not the sense 
which that canon seems to give the rubric, and which we must indeed admit 
that canon purports to give it. The canon of 1575 appears never to have 
excited any attention, and if it ever received the Royal Assent (which is 
doubtful) it certainly was not cited on either side during the controversy on 
the subject of baptism at the Hampton Court conferences. 

We are, therefore, to see what the rubric prescribes at and prior to 1603, 
—this being the statutory provision then in force ; and adopting the common 
law prevailing for 1400 years over Christian Europe. In the first place, no 
prohibition of the Burial Service for unbaptized persons, or indeed for any 
class of persons, is to be found in the Liturgies of Edward and of Elizabeth. 
The exception of unbaptized persons and suicides first occurs in the rubric of 
1661, and consequently first received the force of law from the Uniformity 
Act of 1662, after the Restoration—the 13th and 14th Charles II., cap. 4. 
The statutes of Edward VI. and Elizabeth recognised the right of every person 
to burial with the church service, and the Sixty-eighth Canon, enforcing this 
civil statutory right, only excepting persons excommunicate and impenitent. 
Unbaptized persons, therefore—persons baptized in no way whatever—would 
have had the right of burial according to the service of the church, if they 
were not excluded by those portions of the service which appear to regard 
Christians alone. Those portions would probably exclude persons not Chris- 
tians ; but if an unbaptized person could be regarded as a Christian, then 
would he not be excluded prior to the rubric and statute of 1661 and 1662. — 

But, secondly, and what is much more material to our present inquiry, it is 
clear that the rubric, and consequently the statute, down to 1603, and indeed to 
1662, the date of the Uniformity Act, authorized lay baptism, and placed it on 
the same footing with clerical baptism in point of efficacy. The rubric, 
after setting forth that baptism ought to be administered publicly, and on 
Sundays and holidays, in order to approach as near as might be to the prac- 
tice of the primitive church, which confined it to Easter and Whitsuntide, 
nevertheless, adds that, if necessity require, children may at all times be 
baptized at home. A further warning is required to be given to the people 
against baptizing privately, “without great cause and necessity,” and this 
rubric is retained in the subsequent forms of prayer down to the present time. 
The rubrics of Edward and Elizabeth then proceed to lay down the rules for 
administering the baptismal sacrament when it is privately performed; and 
herein those rubrics materially differ from the subsequent ones of 1603 and 
1661. They require “ them that be present to say the Lord’s Prayer, if the 
time will suffer ;” and the rubrics add, “ then one of them (that is any one of 
them that be present) shall name the child and dip him in water, or pour 
water upon him, saying these words, ‘N., 1 baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost—Amen.’’’ We may observe, 
in passing, that there is contemplated a great hurry in the ceremony, because 
the expression is, “ if the time will suffer.” This of itself indicates that the 
circumstances are, or at least may be such, as to prevent the sending or the 
waiting for a minister. The rubric goes on to declare the sufficiency of baptism 
so performed—“ And ‘let them not doubt but that the child so baptized is 
lawfully and sufficiently baptized, and ought not to be baptized again in the 
church.” Nevertheless, the expediency is set forth of afterwards bringing the 
child to the church, and there presenting him to the minister, that it may be 
ascertained whether or not the ceremony had been lawfully performed. For 
this purpose, six questions are to be asked of them that bring the child :—Who 
baptized it?—Who was present ?—Whether they called on God for his grace 
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—With what matter the child was baptized?—With what words ?—and, 
Whether they think he was lawfully and perfectly baptized? If the answer 
to these questions prove that “ all things were done as they ought to be,” 
then the minister is to say, “I certify you in this case yg (not you the 
minister, but ye the people) have done well and according to due order ;” and 
he declares the child to have been received into the number of the children of 
God, “ by the law of regeneration in baptism”—that is, by the sacrament pre- 
viously administered in private. If, however, they which bring the child 
“ make an uncertain answer, and say they cannot tell what they thought, said, 
or did, in that great fear and trouble of mind, as oftentimes it chanceth,” then 
the child is to be baptized publicly, but, as it were, conditionally or provi- 
sionally, with this reserve, that the minister shall say, “If thou be pot bap- 
tized already.” ‘This portion of the rubric is demonstrative, if the former part 
left any doubt, that the presence of a minister at the private ceremony was not 
contemplated ; for, if it were, what they thought, or said, or did, would be 
immaterial ; and what the minister said and did would have formed the only 
subject of inquiry; not to mention, that no fear or trouble of mind at the 
time of the ceremony could prevent those who bring the child from recollecting 
whether there had been a minister present or not. Indeed, the questions 
would have been differently framed had the presence of a minister been as 
essential as the water and the words. It would have been asked, not merely 
‘‘ by whom and in whose presence?” but, ‘‘ was he baptized by a minister?” 
There can, therefore, be no doubt whatever, that, by these earlier rubrics, the 
baptism is deemed valid if performed with water, and in the name of the 
Trinity, though by lay persons. Assuming, then, that there is no minister 
present, the rubric declares the baptism to be without any doubt lawfully and 
sufficiently administered, though in private. 

The same doctrine was held, and the practice formed upon it, in the Roman- 
catholic church, from a very early period. It prevailed from the beginning of 
the third century ; and though it formed the subject of controversy between 
the Eastern and Western churches during the succeeding period, it had be- 
come universally admitted by both in the time of St. Austin, who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourth century. In England, as elsewhere, it was held 
valid. The Constitutions of Archbishop Peecham, in Lynwood’s Collection, 
bearing date 1281, though severely denouncing a layman who shall intrude 
himself into the office without necessity, yet declare the baptism valid which 
is celebrated by laymen, and state that it is not to be repeated. Whoever 
did so intrude was denounced as guilty of “ mortal sin ;” nevertheless, his act 
was pronounced to be valid and sufficient, and that it was not necessary the 
ceremony should be repeated. Now, in all these positions, the necessity can 
make no kind of difference, unless in excusing the intrusion. If the rite can 
only be administered by clerical hands—if it be wholly void when administered 
by a layman—no necessity can give it validity. The consecration of the 
elements for the purpose of giving the eucharist to a dying person, may be as 
much a matter of urgent necessity as the baptism of an infant in extremities ; 
but, neither in the Roman-catholic nor in the Reformed Church, was it ever 
supposed that any extremity could dispense with the interposition of a priest, 

and enable laymen to administer the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The position, therefore, being undeniable, that previous to the year 1603, 
and at the time the Sixty-eighth Canon was made, lay baptism, though dis- 
countenanced, and even forbidden, unless in case of necessity, was yet valid if 
performed ; and this being the common law,-——not the law made by statute 
and rubric, but by statute and rubric plainly recognised and adopted,—we 
are to see if any change was made in that law as it thus stood. 

In the Burial Service, the rubric of 1603 made no change; but that of 
1661 forbad the Burial Service in cases of suicide, excommunication, and 
persons unbaptized. A rnght formerly existing was thus taken away, at least, 
in some cases. This makes it fit that we construe the word “ unbaptized” 
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strictly,—or, which is the same thing, that we give a large constriction to 
“ baptized ;’” and, after the change in the Burial Service, it becomes the more 
necessary to see that there is a clear and undoubted change in the rubric re- 
lating to baptism, before we admit the baptism to be invalid which was held 
valid even when the rubric of the Burial Service had not as yet taken away 
the rite from all who were unbaptized. 

The rubric of 1603, instead of directing “those present,” in the case of 
private baptism, as the former rubrics had done, directs “ the lawful minister’ 
to say the prayer, if time permit, and to dip or sprinkle the child, and repeat 
the words. The rubric of 1661 explains what shall be intended by “ lawful 
minister,” substituting for that expression the words ‘“ minister of the parish, 
or in his absence, other lawful minister that can be procured.” It there 
prescribes a prayer to be used by the minister, which prayer is not to be found 
either in the Liturgies of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, or in that of 1603. We 
may pass over the rubric of 1603, both because its substance is more com- 
pletely contained in that of 1661, and because, until 1662, there was no 
statutory authority for any change of the law which had been established at 
the date of 1603 (or 1604), when the canon in question was made, even if it 
had been quite clear that the rubric of that date had changed the former 
rubrics. But, as in 1662 the present Uniformity Act of 13 and 14 Charles II., 
cap. 4, was passed, and gave force and effect to the rubric of that date, it 
becomes necessary to see whether or not that rubric changed the former ones, 
those of Edward and Elizabeth. 

Now it does not appear that any such change was effected, as the case of 
the present appellant must assume, in order to prevail. The words are plainly 
directory, and do not amount to an imperative alteration of the rule then sub- 
sisting. If lay baptism was valid before the new rubric of 1661, there is 
nothing in that rubric to invalidate it. Generally speaking, whare anything 
is established by statutory provisions, the enactment of a new provision must 
clearly indicate an intention to abrogate the old; else both will be understood 
to stand together if they may. But, more especially, where the common law 
is to be changed, and, most especially, the common law which a statutory 
provision had recognised and enforced, the intention of any new enactment to 
abrogate it must be plain, to exclude a construction by which both may stand 
together. This principle, which is plainly founded in reason and common 
sense, has been largely sanctioned by autherity. The distinction which Lord 
Coke takes in one place, between affirmative and negative words, giving more 
effect to the latter (Coke, Littleton, 115 a), has sometimes been denied, at least 
doubted (W. Jones, 270, Lovelace’s case, before the Windsor Forest Court, in 
1632, in which there is a dictum of Lord Chief Justice Richardson), Mr. Har- 
grave thinks upon a misapprehension. (Note 154.) But the rule which is 
laid down in 2nd Institute, 200, has been adopted by all the authorities, that 
“a statute made in the affirmative, without any negative expressed or implied, 
doth not take away the common law.” So Comyn’s Digest, Parliament R. 23 ; 
and he cites the case de Jure Ecclesiastico, in 5th Rep,, 5, 6, which lays down 
the rule in terms. That case decides that the penalty attached by the 
Uniformity Act of Elizabeth, for not reading the Common Prayer, on the 
second offence, does not take away the same common law penalty on the first 
offence. Now here the former law being this—‘ Let lay baptism be valid, 
but let ministers only perform the rite, unless in case of great necessity ;”"— 
and the new law being—“ Let lawful ministers baptize ;’—it must be taken 
as an addition to, and not a substitution for, the former, unless the intention 
plainly appear to make it substitutionary, and not cumulative. The proof is 
on those who would make it substitutionary and abrogatory. But the circum- 
stance, and the context, seem, on the contrary, to shew that the intention was 
to make the new rubric cumulative, and to leave the validity of lay baptism 
unaltered. ‘The private baptism is expressly confined to cases of ‘ great cause 
and necessity,” and the want of time is expressly referred to, as being great 
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enough possibly to prevent saying the Lord’s Prayer. How then can it be 
expected, that time should be given to send for the minister of the parish, and, 
if he be absent to procure some other minister? Doubtless, it is required that 
a minister shall perform the ceremony if he can be procured ; but the possi- 
bility of their being none, must be understood to have been contemplated. 
Again, it is directed that if any lawful minister, other than the minister of the 
parish, performed the ceremony, then the minister of the parish, when the 
child is brought to him, shall examine how the ceremony had been performed. 
The questions prescribed by the former rubrics are materially changed ;—two 
are left out—that respecting calling for grace, and that respecting their 
opinion of the ceremony having been completed. But an important preamble 
is inserted before the question, as to the matter and the words :—* Because 
some things essential to this sacrament may happen to be omitted, through 
fear or haste, in such times of extremity, therefore, | demand further, ‘ With 
what matter and with what words was this child baptized ?””’ Now it is re- 
markable, that the essentials here spoken of are the water and the reference to 
the Trinity ; nothing whatever is said of the minister being essential. The 
questions as to who baptized and who were present, are given without any 
preamble at all, indicating that the water and the invocation of the Trinity are 
essentials, while the presence of a minister is only expedient; a matter to be 
inquired into for the purpose of correction or censure if it was omitted without 
necessity—but not essential, as those things wherein consisted the very rite 
itself, the water and the words. ‘The water and the words are afterwards 
again stated to be ** essential parts of baptism,” in the rubric which provides 
for the case of a doubtful baptism, sometimes called conditional. If it were 
assumed that in every case a lawful minister was necessary, and that there 
could be no baptism without his presence, the only necessary question to be 
answered by those who brought the child, would be, whether such minister 
officiated or not, for it might be assumed that he used the matter and the 
words prescribed, inasmuch as he would be punishable if he did not. The 
whole direction as to conditional baptism is very material to be regarded, and 
no part more so than the last rubric relating to it. If the answers are uncer- 
tain, the baptism is to be (made, but provisionally or conditionally. What 
kind of uncertainty is contemplated : > If a minister had been essential, surely 
any uncertainty as to who performed the ceremony would have been specified 
as a ground of conditional baptism. But nothing of the kind is to be found 
in the rubrics of 1603 and 1661, any more than in those of Edward and 
Elizabeth. Nay, the uncertainty is more specifically confined to the water 
and the words in the later than in the earlier rubrics :—* If it cannot appear 
that the child was baptized with water, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” which (adds the rubric) “ are essential parts 
of baptism,” then, and then only, is the child to be baptized, and con- 
ditionally. 

The question directed to be put as to who baptized the child, cleatly proves 
nothing as to the necessity of a minister, for another question immediately 
follows, which relates to a matter that must on all hands be admitted to be 
anything rather than essential, namely, ‘‘ Who were present at the ceremony?” 
And if it be said that this might be asked, not as a substantive question, the 
answer to which is essentially necessary, but as a question the answer to 
which may tend to facilitate other inquiries, and to explain other answers, in 
the same way, it may be said that the answer to the first question, ‘‘ Who 
baptized the child?” may be used simply for the purpose of explanation as to 
the really essential matters——the water and the words. 

The changes made in the rubric, touching uncertain and conditional bap- 
lism, are mainly relied upon to shew that the rubrics of 1603 and 1601 inva- 
lidated lay baptism, and certainly those changes afford the only countenance 
lent to the negative argument. But they are wholly ins sufficient to work an 
abrogation of the former law. ‘The omission of the question, ‘* Whether they 
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(the people) called for grace and succour in that necessity?” is said to shew 
that the people were no longer to officiate, but only the minister, who had no 
occasion for that succour. Yet, beside that, this seems a very gratuitous po- 
sition; the persons present were inquired of, aud they surely were not mate- 
rial. The question as to the opinion of the party bringing the child is also 
omitted. But it is not omitted in the rubric of 1603, which, nevertheless, is 
supposed to negative the validity of lay baptism as much as the rubric of 
1661. Perhaps the most material change in this part of the service is in the 
certificate, which is no longer that, ‘* Ye have done well,” but “ that all is 
welldone.” But this, though in the direction of the argument against, and 
lending colour to tt, is manifestly too slender a foundation on which to ground 
any inference. We must always bear in mind, that it was the intention of 
those who framed the new rubric to discountenance all bi iptism, except by a 
minister, and to assume, as far as possible, that it should by a minister be 
performed ; and the omission of whatever was not quite necessary, and what 
needlessly contemplated a lay administration of the rite, was a natural conse- 
quence of this design. But if it had been the intention of those who framed 
the rubric to declare lay baptism ineffectual, some express declaration to that 
effect would have been introduced. 

It is unnecessary to give instances of the difference between positive direc- 
tions—nay, express prohibitions—and such prohibitions as make the thing for- 
bidden to all intents and purposes void. If it were necessary to point out in- 
stances of that distinction, the kindred subject of the marriage rite atlords one 
too remarkable to be passed over. ‘There is hardly any country where some 
solemnity is not required by the directions of the law; there are many in 
which a departure from the order prescribed by the law is strictly forbidden, and 
under penalties; but in most Protestant countries the irregular marriage is 
valid; and in Catholic countries also, up to a comparatively recent date—that 
of the Council of Trent—though it might be censurable, it was valid, without 
the interposition of a priest, and without any ecclesiastical solemnity whatever. 
England, before the Marriage Act, the 26th of George II1I., cap. 33, commonly 
called Lord Hardwicke’s Act, affords one instance of this; Scotland to this 
day aflords another ; nay, the existing Marriage Act of 4th George LV., cap. 76, 
presents us with an instance still more remarkable, and bearing more closely 
upou our present argument, for some of the marriages, to prevent which was 
the main object of this as of the former act, are allowed by this latter act to 
be valid, and are only valid because they fall not, by express declaration, within 
the 22nd section, which certainly confines the invalidity to the cases specified 
in that section. But if it be said that baptism is a sacrament, which marriage 
is not, let it be remembered that, in the Romish Church, marriage too was a 

sacrament, and retained its character as such, though performed without the 
intervention of a priest, or any solemnity of the Church, (Dalrymple v. Dal- 
rymple, 2 Ilaggard, 64, and the three authorities there cited.) 

The opinions and practice of the Church, from the date of the canon, 1603, 
down to that of the Uniformity Act of Chi arle s ll., and afterwards, till near 
the end of Queen Anne’s reign, appear to have been clear upon this head. The 

validity of lay baptism, notwithstanding the change in the rubric, wé as not 
questioned until about 1712, when the controversy arose, and some eminent 
divines took part against its validity. It is unvecessary to examine the au- 
thorities in detail. We may observe, that there seems no compatison between 
the number and the weight of those who espoused the opposite sides of the 
question. ‘There are very few indeed who can be said to give a clear and ex- 
plicit opinion against the vi ulidity, while those who maintain it lay down the 
doctrine with the most perfect distinctness. ‘The substance of the conclusions 
to which they come, and the testimony which they bear to the practice, may 
be well cau in the words of a writer no less renowned for his learning and 
judgment than his eloquence. ‘ Sith the Church of God,” says the judicious 
llooker (** Ecclesiastical Polity,” book v. sec. 62), “ had hitherto always COil- 
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stantly maintained that to re-baptize them, which are known to have received 
true baptism is unlawful; that if baptism seriously be administered in the 
same element and with the same form of words which Christ's institution 
teacheth, there is no other defect In the world that can make it frustrate, or 
deprive it of the nature of a true sacrament; and lastly, that baptism is only 
then to be re-administered when the first delivery thereof is void in regard of 
the fore-alleged imperfections, and no other (that is the words and the matter), 
shall we now, in the case of baptism, which, having, both for matter and 
form, the substance of Christ’s institution, is, by a fourth set of men (he had 
mentioned, with more or less censure, the errors of some in the primitive 
church, of the Donatists, and of the Anabaptists), voided for the only defect 
of ecclesiastical authority in the minister, think it enough that they blow away 
the force thereof with the bare strength of their very breath, by saying, ‘ We 
take such baptism to be no more the sacrament of baptism than any other 
ordinary bathing to be a sacrament!” And he then goes on to shew how 
‘* many things may be upheld being done, although in part done otherwise 
than positive rigour and strictness did require.” 

The clear and unqualified opinion upon the point, and post lifem motum of 
the two metropolitans and fourteen other prelates, has also been properly 
referred to, and is no doubt of great weight. But the question is not to be 
decided by a reference to the opinions, however respectable, of individuals, 
eminent for their learning, or distinguished by their station in the church ; 
and these authorities are chietly valuable as bearing testimony to the fact, 
that the construction of the rubrics of 1603 and 1661 was acted upon, which 
construction assumed no change to have taken place in the former law, the 
common ‘aw of all Christendom, before the Reformation of the Anglican 
Church, au «both before and after that happy event, the law of the same 
church up to the date of the canons of 1603—a law which was recognised by 
the statutes of Edward and Elizabeth, and which, as nothing but express 
enactinent could abrogate, so we might the rather expect to find contempora- 
neous usage confirm, when no abrogation had been effected. 

Nor is it necessary that we should strengthen the conclusions to which a 
strict construction of the law has led, by pointing out the inconsistent or even 
absurd consequences which would follow from an opposite doctrine. If only 
a lawful minister can baptize, then, as it is also contended that this descrip- 
tion only applies to those who are regularly and episcopally ordained, it will 
follow, that none can be capable of clerical functions who have not themselves 
been baptized by ministers so ordained ; and hence some of the greatest lights 
of the church have held her highest officers unbaptized, have administered that 
sacrament invalidly, and have had no right to the oftices of the church at their 
interment, A doctrine which would lead, and inevitably lead, to the inference 
that Bishop Butler and Archbishop Seckei were never baptized—that the 
latter in baptizing George IIL. acted without authority, and that both were 
disentitled to the Burial Service as unbaptized persons, is at least well calcu- 
lated to make us pause before we admit it to be the law of the land and of 
the Church. 

But it is not less fitted to excite doubts of its soundness before examination, 
when we reflect that another inevitable consequence would also flow from 
its admission—the exclusion from the church’s pale of all dissenters, and of 
all foreigners who have been baptized otherwise than by ministers of episcopal 
ordination. No lex loci is set up, or can be pretended, to work any excep- 
tion in their favour. The rubric, if it applies to any, applics to them; and 
unless they shall have been re-baptized, they can neither be ordained, should 
they embrace our tenets, nor buried with the rites of our church, should they 
depart this life within our territory. All these topics, however, are super- 
Hluous, when the question has been sifted upon its true merits, and brought to 
the test of a more rigorous examination, as was done both in the present case 
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by the court below, and inthe former instance before the late learned and 
able Judge of the Arches’ Court, Sir John Nicholl. 

The case of Kemp v. Wickes in 1809 (in 3rd Phillimore, 264), was in every 
respect, as regards the facts, similar to the present. It underwent a full 
discussion ; the only difference was in the course pursued by the defendant 
in his pleading, which was more commendable than that adopted in this case ; 
and the learned judge pronounced an elaborate judgment upon the point now 
before the Court, as to the merits, neither of the preliminary objections 
having been taken. That judgment does not appear to have given any 
dissatisfaction in the profession; on the contrary, it is believed to have 

carried along with it the opinion of lawyers in both the courts Christian and 
the courts of Common Law. We can hardly avoid attaching great weight to 
a decision pronounced by such an authority, so long acquiesced in, so little 
objected to, and, generally speaking, so much respected, although no decision 
has hitherto been given on the same question in any court of the last resort. 

It is impossible to mention this judgment of Sir John Nicholl without 
adverting to the indecorous terms in which it has been assailed by some 
reverend persons, who have taken a part in the controversy, and whose zeal, 
honest, no doubt, and censcientious, has outstripped their knowledge, and 
also over-matched their charity. If those feelings had only found a vent in 

vague charges against the decision, as full of * ignorance and error,” and even 

‘‘ impiety,” this might have been passed over as the effusion of a temper 
heated beyond the bounds of reason with the violence unhappily incident to 
theological warfare. But an imputation upon the venerable judge of “ mis- 
quoting,” the canon of 1575, and that ‘* with the grossest mis-statements,” 
cannot be so easily passed over; and it is fit that we deny entirely the justice 
of the charge. He gives the summary of the article, and his abridgment of it, 
and suppresses no part at all material to the argument. Some of his accusers 
have made a much greater alteration of his text in quoting his judgment. 
Yet he would have been more just, at least more charitable, had he lived to 
see this attack and this citation, than to charge its authors with “ the 
grossest mis-statements.” 

The court below justly held, that if the penalty of the canon has been 
incurred, no discretion is left in awarding its infliction. It appears to us, 
also, that the costs were properly directed to be paid. The appellant had 
taken a course which was wholly unnecessary for raising the question of lay 
baptism, upon which alone his defence was rested, as far as the merits were 
concerned, or for raising the preliminary objection to thé promovent’s rights. 
Both the one and the other of these points were distinctly raised upon the 
articles, and might have been disposed of by meeting that allegation alone, 
and disposed of at a comparatively trifling expense. In Kemp v. Wickes that 
better course was pursued. ‘The articles, there as here, had detailed the cir- 
cumstances offered to be proved, and the defendant at once opposed the admis- 
sion of them, contending that, be the facts all true as alleged, he had acted 
lawfully, and was guilty of no offence. This might have been just as easily 
done in the present case; but it has not been done : on the contrary, a pro- 
ceeding has been resorted to greatly increasing both the delay and expense, 
and wholly unnecessary for raising the only questions intended to be dis- 
cussed between the parties. 


tHE SENTENCE APPEALED FROM MUST, THEREFORE, BE AFFIRMED, IN ALL 
IVS PARTS, AND THE APPELLANT MUST FURTHER PAY THE COSTS OF THIS 
APPEAL. 

The strange misapprehensions which have been entertained by some worthy 
men, touching the nature and grounds of this proceeding, and the force of the 
sentence that has closed it, seem to impose upon us the duty of stating in 
what the offence consists, and what authority the courts Christian exercise 
respecting it. ‘The notion has been ventilated, that the Court in this case as- 
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sumes to direct clergymen as to their spiritual duties, and to bind them, (as it 
has been termed,) by ordering what they shall do in future. It has also been 
suggested by high ecclesiastical authority, (a reverend prelate so stated in 
1826,) in reference to the decision of 1809, that they who think the sentence 
contrary to the rubric, may conscientiously submit to the law as interpreted 
by the judge, or may not less ‘ conscientiously refuse to read the service it 
prepared to risk the expense of prosecution, and make the ultimate appeal. 

Now, let it be once for all understood, that the Court has never in these cases 
assumed any such office as that of dictating to, or directing, or even warning 
clergymen touching the discharge of their duties. Nor has it interfered, nor 
dogs it in any way occupy itself with the spiritual portion of their sacred office. 
But the law has required clergymen to do certain things, under a certain pe- 
nalty, which it has annexed to disobedience, and the same law has required 
the judge to enforce that penalty, when his office is promoted by a competent 
party; and he (the judge) is left without any choice whether he shall or shall 
not exercise his judicial functions. Nor let it be imagined, that any one’s 
conscience is thus forced. Whoever conscientiously disagrees with the Court 
on the construction put upon the rubric, may, if he also conscientiously thinks 
that he cannot yield obedience to the law as delivered by the Court, give up 
an office to which the law has annexed dutics that his conscience forbids him 
to perform. The case of such clergymen is not peculiar. Persons in judicial 
station have, and very recently, felt scruples about administering oaths in the 
discharge of their magisterial functions. What course did they pursue to seek 
relief from their conscience, without violating their duty as good citizens? 
They did not complain that their conscience was forced ;—they did not retain 
the emoluments of a station of which their conscience forbade them to dis- 
charge their duties ;—they sacriticed their interests to their duty, and gave way 
to those who could honestly fill the place, and honestly hold the office, by per- 
forming its appointed functions. .... SENTENCE AFFIRMED, WITH COSTS. 


_ Se 


MODUS. 


‘ oAsy” asks whether a modus, which began between 1616 and 1635, is now 
valid, or does an agreement made between a former landowner and incum- 
bent not to disturb it, affect its validity! The modus in question would 
certainly now be valid under statute 2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 100, as it has sub- 
sisted for more than sixty years; but an agreement to the effect above stated 
would take it out of the operation of the statute. The words of the act are, 
that af proof of the payment or render of a modus shall be extended to the full 
period of sixty years next before the time of its demand, the claim shall be 
deemed absolute and indefeasible, unless it shall be proved that such payment 
or render of modus was made, or enjoyment had, by some consent or agree- 
ment, expressly made or given for that purpose by deed or writing. e 

Temple, August 24, 1842. L. c. BE. 


AN ACT TO ALTER AND AMEND THE LAW RELATING TO ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HOUSES OF RESIDENCE, 
ANNO QUINTO VICTORLE REGINA, SESS. 11.—CAP. XXVI. 
[Sls¢ May, 1842.) 
Ejascopal houses may in certain ceses be taken down and sold, or may be rebuilt 


or altered — and 7 We i, Cis 77.—Provisions 0 o and 7 We, i, Cc. ii5 l, 
made applicable thereto. 


WHkneas it is expedient to alter and amend the law relating to ecclesiastical 
houses of residence: be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, 
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by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that whenever it shall appear to be expedient to relieve any bishop having 
more episcopal houses of residence than one from any of such houses, or to pro- 
vide any bishop with a more convenient house of residence, or to add to, alter, 
iunprove, or take down and rebuild any episcopal house of residence, or to 
improve the demesnes thereof, it shall be lawful by the authority provided in 
an act passed in the session of Parliament held in the sixth and seventh years 
of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled ** An Act for carrying into effect the 
Reports of the Commissioners appointed to consider the State of the Estab- 
lished Church in England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and 


and Revenues, so far as they 
’atronage,”’ 


with the consent under the hand and episcopal seal of the bishop, 


to make such arrangements as may by such authority be deemed most expe- 


dient, for selling and conveying, to such person or body corporate, and for 


such consideration as may be approved by the like authority, any episcopal 


house of residence then belonging to the see of such bishop, or for taking 
down the same, or any part thereof, and selling the site or the materials thereof 


(as the circumstances may render expedient), or for adding to, altering, im- 
proving, or taking down and rebuilding any episcopal house of residence, or for 
improving the demesnes adjoining to any such house by the purchase of any 


land, tenement, or hereditament 


, in the immediate neighbourhood or within the 


view thereof, or for building a new episcopal house of residence for any see 


on any site to be approved by the like authority, and for applying the proceeds of 


any such sale as aforesaid, or any part thereof, to any of such purposes, or 
to any such other purposes, and in such manner as shall appear to be most 


conducive to the permanent benefit of the see; 


and that so much of the said 


act as relates to the providing of any bishop with a more suitable and conve- 
nient residence shall be extended so as to include and apply to any of the 


purposes of this act. 


Commissioners lo state their reasons for the alterations. 


Provided always, and be it enacted, that in any scheme which shall be 
laid before her Majesty in council by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
ngland under this act, recommending any arrangement for taking down or 
selling any episcopal residence, or changing the site thereof, the said commis- 
sioners shall set forth particularly the grounds and reasons upon which they 
deem it expedient to offer such recommendation. 


Repeal of 2 and 3 Vict., 


c. 18, except as to subsisting mortgages 


And be it enacted that an act passed in the session of parliament held 


in the second and third vears of her 


majesty’s reign, intituled ** An Act to 


enable Archbishops and Bishops to raise Money on Mortgage of their sees, for 
the purpose of building and otherwise providing fit Houses for their resi- 


dence,’” shall be repealed ; 


provided that nothing herein contained shall affect 


any subsisting mortgage made under the provisions thereof, but that every 
such mortgage, and all proceedings completed and in progress in respect 
thereof, shall be as valid and effectual, and all the parties to such mortgage 
or to any such proceeding shall continue subject to the same cond:tions and 
provisions as if the said act had not been repealed. 


Deficiency in bishop's income may be supplied. 


And be it enacted, that in case such a deficiency shall have been or 
would be created in the average annual income of any bishop appointed 


after the passing of the 


said first-recited a 


t, by the effecting of any mortgage 


or other arrangement under either of the said acts or this act, as to reduce it 
below the average annual income of such bishop named in the first-recited 


act, or in any order of her majesty in council issued under the provisions 
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thereof, it shall be lawful, by the authority aforesaid, out of any monies from 
time to time standing to the credit and account of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners for England, being part of payments from the larger sees respectively 
towards the augmentation of the incomes of the bishops of the smaller sees, 
if it shall be deemed fit, and if such monies, after duly considering all the 
claims thereon, shall appear to be sufficient for such purpose, to make any 
arrangement for supplying or preventing such deficiency or any part thereof, 
which by the like authority shall be deemed expedient. 


Chapters, deans, and canons may purchase, and alter, take down, or rebuild.— 
Provisions of 3 and 4 Vict., c. 113, § 59, made applicable thereto. 


5. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the dean and chapter, or 
for the dean, or for any canon of any cathedral church, under the authority 
aforesaid, to purchase any episcopal house of residence sold under the provi- 
sions of this act, or the site of any such house, or any other house or site, 
being contiguous or near to such cathedral church, or any part of such house 
or site, and to add to, alter, or improve any such house, or to take down the 
same, and to build another house or more houses than one upon the site 
thereof, or to apply the site of any such house, or any part thereof, by and 
with the authority aforesaid, to the improvement of the cathedral or the pre- 
cincts thereof; and that so much of an act passed in the session of parliament 
held in the third and fourth years of her majesty’s reign, intituled “* An Act 
to carry into effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,” as relates to the raising of 
monies by any dean or canon for the purpose of building, enlarging, or other- 
wise improving the residence house of his deanery or canonry, shall be ex- 
tended so as to make lawful the raising of monies, in the manner and with 
the authority therein provided, by any dean and chapter, dean, or canon, for 
any purpose of this act. 


Episcopal house may be made the deanery or a canonical house. 


6. And be it enacted, that any house so purchased by the dean and chap- 
ter, dean or canon of any cathedral church, or any house erected upon any 
site so purchased, may by the authority aforesaid, and with the consent of 
the dean and chapter, be made the deanery, or the house of residence for any 
canon of such church; and the house theretofore occupied as the deanery, or 
any house no longer required as the house of residence of any canon, may be 
so apphed or disposed of as may by the same authority and with the like con- 
sent be determined on. 


Provistons of 4 and 5 Vict., c- 39, 8. 18, respecting disposal of canonical houses, 
to apply to ali such houses. 


7. And be it declared and enacted, that the provisions of an act passed in the 
session of parliament held in the fourth and fifth years of her majesty’s reign, 
intituled * An Act to explain and amend two several acts relating to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,” respecting the disposal of houses 
no longer required by any canon, do and shall apply to all such houses, whe- 
ther there may have been any exchange of such houses or not. 


Defining other provisions of 3 and 4 Vict., c. 113, 8. 68, and extending them to 
this act. 


8. And be it declared and enacted, that the provisions of the thirdly- 
recited act, relating to the sale and application of any sum of money invested 
in trust for any ecclesiastical body corporate, do and shall include and apply to 
all monies and securities for money, and to all stock in the government funds 
or elsewhere, standing in the name of the accountant-general of the Court of 
Chancery, or in the name or names of any other public officer, or of any 
individual or individuals, for or to the credit or for the benefit of or in trust 
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for any bishop, dean and chapter, dean, or canon, whether for the purpose of 
being laid out in land or otherwise: and that the same provisions, and also 
the provisions of the same act relating to the sale, transfer, or exchange of any 
lands or other hereditaments belonging to any bishop or chapter, shall extend 
and may be applied to any of the purposes of this act. 


Certain firtures and articles of furniture in any house sold or taken down may be 
sold or removed to another house. 


9. And be it enacted, that whenever any house of residence to be sold 
or taken down as aforesaid shall contain any pictures, books, or other goods and 
chattels belonging to the owner of such house in right of his dignity, and not 
in his private capacity, directions shall be given by the authority aforesaid for 
the sale of such fixtures and articles of furniture as shall be deemed to be unfit 
for removal to the new or other house of residence, and for the application of 
the money arising from such sale to purposes consistent, as nearly as may be, 
with the source from whence the money shall have arisen, and also for the 
removal to such new or other house of residence, of all such pictures and 
books, and of all such other fixtures, goods, and chattels, as shall be deemed 
to be fit for removal thereto, and for the deposit and care of them thereat, in 
conformity, as nearly as may be, withthe uses to which they were previously 
applicable respectively. 

Certain articles to be deemed freehold fixtures. 

10. And be it enacted, that in every case of a house of residence purchased, 
built, rebuilt, added to, altered, or improved under the authority of the first- 
recited act, or of this act, or the provisions of the secondly-recited act, all 
fixtures, fittings, and other articles in such house which shall have been or 
shall be paid for out of any monies provided or raised under such authority 
or such provisions, and which shall be set forth in an inventory in writing, 
certified under the common seal of the said commissioners, and registered in 
the registry of the diocese, shall be deemed to be, to all intents and for all 
purposes, as much part and parcel of the freehold of such house of residence 
as any fixtures can in any case now by law be held to be part and parcel of the 
freehold, 

Residence houses to be insured. 


11. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful, by the authority aforesaid, 
to direct that any house of residence, purchased, built, rebuilt, added to, altered, 
or improved under the provisions of the said recited aets or either of them, or 
of this act, shall be insured and kept insured by the bishop, dean, or canon foi 
the time being in the occupation thereof, at his own personal charge and ex- 
pense, in such public office or offices of assurance from loss or damage by fire, 
and in such sum or sums, as by the like authority may be deemed fit, and 
such house shall be insured and kept insured accordingly; and that the 
receipt for every premium payable for any such insurance shall be delivered to 
the said commissioners within fourteen days after such premium shall be-* 
come due; and that in case of loss or damage by fire to any such house 80 
insured, it shall be lawful, by the like authority, to direct in what manner 
the money received under any such insurance shall be deposited, in trust to 
be applied towards the rebuilding or repairing and the reinstating of such 
house, or of any such part thereof as may have so suffered loss or damage, and 
also to direct in what manner the same money, and the interest and accumu- 
lations thereof, if any, shall be applied to such last-mentioned purposes. 
Corporations and persons under legal disability empowered to sell.— Application 

of purchase money where it exceeds 2001.— Where less than 2001. but exceed- 

ing 201.—When not exceeding 201.—Certificate of cushier and receipts of 
guardians &c. to be good discharges. 

12. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any corporation aggregate 
or sole, tenant for life or in tail, guardian, committee, or trustee, or behalf of 
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their or his successors, heirs, remaindermen, issue in tail, infants, lunatics, 
and cestuique trusts respectively, and for any feme covert, to contract for, sell, 
and convey any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or if copyhold, to enfran- 
chise the same, for any of the purposes of the first and thirdly-recited acts or 
this act; and that if the purchase money shall amount to or exceed the sum 
of two hundred pounds, the same shall be paid, without fee or reward, into 
the Bank of England, in the name, and with the privity of the accountant- 
general of the Court of Chancery, to be placed to his account ex parte the 
bishop, dean and chapter, dean, or canon, as the case may be, to whom or for 
whose benefit any such lands, tenements, or hereditaments, shall have been so 
sold and conveyed or enfranchised, to the intent that such money shall 
be applied, under the direction of the said court, by order made upon the 
summary petition of the corporation or person entitled to the rents and 
profits of the said lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in the purchase of 
the land-tax, or towards the discharge of any debt or debts, or other in- 
cumbrance, or any part thereof, affecting the same lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, or affecting other lands, tenements, or hereditaments, standing 
settled therewith to the same or the like uses, intents, and purposes; or 
where such money shall not be so applied, then the same shall be laid out and 
invested, under the like direction, in the purchase of other lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, to be conveyed to, for, or upon such and the like uses, 
intents, and purposes, and in the same manner as the lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments so sold, conveyed, or enfranchised stood settled or limited, or 
such of them as shall be then existing undetermined and capable of taking 
effect ; and inthe meantime, and until such purchase shall be made, the same 
money shall, by like order, be invested by the said accountant-general in his 
name, in the pure hase of three pounds per centum Consolidated or Reduced 
Bank Annuities; and in the meantime, and until the said Bank Annuities 
shall be ordered by the said court to be sold for any purpose aforesaid, the 
dividends and annual produce thereof shall, by lke order, be from time to 
time paid to such corporation or person; and that any such purchase money 
which shall be less than the sum of two hundred pounds, and shall exceed the 
sum of twenty pounds, shall be paid to three trustees, to be nominated in an 
instrument in writing, duly executed by such corporation or person, and 
approved by the said commissioners under there common seal; in order that 
such principal money and the dividends accruing thereon, may be applied in 
manner hereinbefore directed, so far as may be, without the direction or 
approbation of the said court; and that any such purchase money which shall 
not exceed the sum of twenty pounds shall be paid to such corporation or 
person; and the certificate of the cashier of the Bank of England shall be a 
sufficient discharge for any such purchase money as aforesaid therein certified 
to be received; and in case of infaney or other incapacity, the receipt in 
writing of any guardian, husband, committee, or trustee, as the case may be, 
for any such purchase money, shall be a sufficient discharge for the amount 
therein acknowledged to be received. 


Restriction as to mortgaging certain angmented benefices. 


13. And be it enacted, that the powers for enabling incumbents of bene- 
fices to raise money by way of mortgage for the purpose of purchasing, build- 
ing, or improving their houses of residence, shall not be exercised by the 
incumbent of any benefice augmented under the provisions of the thirdly-recited 
act, without the consent of the said commissioners signified under theic 
common seal. 

Powers of 3 and 4 Vict., c. 113, extended to this act. 


14. And be it enacted, that all the powers and authorities vested in her majesty 
in council and in the said commissioners by the thirdly-recited act, with 
reference to the matters therein contained, and all other the provisions of the 
same act relating to schemes and orders prepared, made, and issued for the 
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purposes thereof, shall be continued and extended, and apply to her majesty in 
council and to the said commissioners, and to all schemes and orders prepared, 
made, and issued by them respectively, with reference to all matters contained 
in this act, as fully and effectually as if the said powers, authorities, and other 
provisions were repeated herein. 


Act may be amended this session. 


15. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in the present session of parliament. 


AN ACT FOR CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN MARRIAGES 
IN IRELAND. 


ANNO QUINTO ET SEXTO VICTORIA REGINA.—§CAP, CXIIT. 
[12th August, 1842. ] 


Marriages heretofore celebrated by Presbyterian or other Dissenting Ministers, 
§c., to be of Force as if solemnized by Clergymen of Established Church. 


WHEREAS marriages have in divers instances been had and celebrated in Ire- 
land by presbyterian and other protestant dissenting ministers or teachers, or 
those who at the time of such marriages had been such, between persons being 
of the same or different religious persuasions, and it is expedient to confirm 
such marriages: Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, That all marriages heretofore had and celebrated in Lreland by 
presbyterian or other protestant dissenting ministers or teachers, or those 
who at the time of such marriages had been such, shall be, and shall be ad- 
judged and taken to have been and to be, of the same force and effect in law 
as if such marriages had been had and solemnized by clergymen of the said 
united church of England and Ireland, and of no other force nor effect what- 
soever. 
This Act not to affect certain Marriages. 


2. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing in this act contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to, or affect any marriage declared 
invalid by any court of competent jurisdiction before the passing of this act, 
nor any marriage where either of the parties shall, at any time afterwards 
during the life of the other party, have lawfully intermarried with any other 
person, nor any marriage respecting which any criminal prosecution shall be 
depending at the time of the passing of this act. 


Any Act already done under the Authority of any Court &e. not affected. 


3. Provided further, and be it enacted, That nothing in this act contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to, or affect any act done before the 
passing of this act under the authority of any court, or in the administration 
of any personal estate or effects, or the execution of any will or testament, 
or the performance of any trust. 


Act may be amended &c. this Session. 


4. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended, altered, or repealed by 
any act to be passed in this present session of parliament. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE SI QUIS. 


Tuers is a subject on which it is much to be wished that the laity 
generally would ponder, and an authority they ought most jealously 
toemploy. That they suffer it to rest with them inefficiently, while 
they so often covet ecclesiastical functions, and a mission to which they 
have no right, is one of many results with which the relaxation of dis- 
cipline has made every one too familiar. Yet surely the laity are not 
alive to the immense responsibility which rests with them whenever 
uny of their neighbours are about to take holy orders. Providence has 
entrusted them with a veto; and how imperative is the duty of every 
man who believes there is a cause to use it! 

The form in which it is demanded of the congregation whether they 
object to the appointment of a minister of God is so worded as to give 
the amplest room for any conscientious layman to interpose. Any 
just cause or impediment is sufficient to prevent the ordination of an 
objectionable person ; and if none is alleged, with the men who knew 
his offences and were sileut must the responsibility remain. 

It is to be feared this duty is rarely enforced, either publicly or 
privately; and although none who have any opportunity of knowing 
the state of things will venture to assert that immorality is not exceed- 
ingly rare among the clergy, and soundness of doctrine in most points 
involving practice very general, yet nothing would tend more to raise 
the standard, not of these only, but of inward spirituality in the ap- 
pointed ministers of God, than an anxious solicitude in the nation that 
no persons should even appear before a bishop in the character of can- 
didates for holy orders whose life and conversation gave no evidence 
(to use the words of Jeremy Taylor) that they “suffered the word 
of God to prosper upon their spirits’ —that they were inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

No language can be too strong to censure the conduct of an in- 
cumbent who allows himself to be influenced by any consideration but 
the fitness of the individual in signing testimonials, ‘That, however, it 
may be hoped, is no common crime ; and such suspicion as is now cast 
upon the laity, from the fact that they scarcely ever interpose their veto, 
may possibly arise from the general good conduct of those who apply 
for orders, and the guardedness of the clergy who attest their characters. 
If, however, every one in the candidate's parish acquainted with his 
habits were to make it matter of deep consideration, when a “ si quis’’ 
was read, “ Can I, after exercising all the charity in my power, think 
this young man fit to become a steward of the mysteries of God,” what 
an ordeal would he have to pass! For surely it is a just cause and 
impediment if his associates have known nothing of him as a righteous 
man—if their recollections have not distinguished him from the crowd 
for his sobriety, his charity, his meekuess, his practical attendance on 
the varied duties of religion—if, without knowing any particular harm 
of him, they feel that he has no right to stand and minister at the altar. 
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It is too likely that such sentiments as these will be cast to the 
winds. It is a much less self-denying course to censure loudly the 
ordaining bishop whenever an improper character is admitted into 
orders ;—the bishop who has ascertained that the candidate knows 
his duty by long and personal examination, and has the certificate of 
three credible witnesses that he practises it, and no evidence whatever 
that he does not ; so that even should his own suspicions be excited, he 
would be scarcely justified in acting upon them ;—than to incur the re- 
proach of a neighbourhood for marring some good-natured popular 
young gentleman’s prospects in the church. Besides, what is every 
man's business is no man’s; and he must be very single-hearted and 
conscientious who will undertake that which he is only called to do 
because every one else declines it. 

Yet really it is no more than duty requires of every Christian: the 
choice is just that, between God and the world, which he has to make 
whenever the right path diverges from the pleasant. ‘The man may, 
and very commonly does, become impressed with his responsibilies ; 
the office he assumed with long repented thoughtlessness he discharges 
with fidelity, and God wards off from his church the consequences 
which the laity of that church with culpable levity never attempted 
to avert. But, on the other hand, a man bad before, and worse for 
his hypocrisy, may thus obtain the sacred character. And every soul 
that knew him must answer individually, should he prove a wolf in the 
sheep-fold, for their silence when they were asked whether they saw 
any reason why he should not be appointed for a shepherd. 


Tue prospect of some effort being made by the government to over- 
take the long arrears of spiritual destitution entailed on this country 
by the negligence of their predecessors, is perhaps brighter at present 
than it has hitherto appeared. In answer to a question from Mr. 
Hawes as to the intention of ministers with respect to ‘the motion of 
Sir Robert Inglis on church extension, Sir R. Peel stated that it had 
been made without his advice; but late as was the session, should it 
be brought forward, he would give it the support he gave it when 
out of office; and during the recess the government would take the 
subject into careful consideration. This, of course, was all that any 
man, under the circumstances, could say ; the words have gone forth 
through the length and breadth of the country, and Sir R. Inglis, by 
immediately leaving the question to the government, seems to consi- 
der them as presaging deeds, | 

For many reasons, church extension ought to be a government 
question. Mismanage it, as private individuals in their most self- 
seeking moods will sometimes do, they cannot make it less than a 
blessing ; but still, while it remains exclusively in their hands, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, some other circumstance than the spiritual 
destitution of the district will interfere. If ten thousand souls are 
without instruction in the parish where my property is situated, it is 
clearly more my duty to make an effort in their behalf than for the 
twenty thousand who occupy a neighbouring district. And this 
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feeling, a sound church feeling, may be the real and efficient motive ; 
although, it is true, | may like to choose my Own pastor, and may like 
to see the church from my park, and the land may improve in value 
from its vicinity, and many other motives that a prurient curiosity 
may detect in every virtuous human action, may have lent their aid 
in establishing the preference. 

But in private efforts, when made under the pressure of great neces- 
sity, a state of things is always likely to occur which, in a measure 
defeats their object. A certain suin is raised after innumerable 
delays and incessant exertions, which might suffice to build a village 
church, and make a humble-minded curate passing rich ; but here the 
case is different. Human beings are crowded together in mining or 
manufacturing districts. The temptation is strong to lay out the 
money in building a church as large as or larger than any human voice 
can be expected to fill. A parsonage is out of the question ; and if sixty 
or eighty pounds can be reserved as a stipend for the incumbent—a 
quarter, or a third perhaps, to be derived from imaginary pew-rents, 
everybody seems well satisfied,—such prejudiced people as bishops 
and archdeacons excepted. 

The history of these churches, however, is not always such as can 
be regarded with complacency. Sometimes, indeed, (and several 
instances occur to the writer’s mind,) a clergyman has been instru- 
mental in building and endowing the church of which he has forth- 
with taken possession, and laboured incessantly for a long series of 
years, unchecked by declining health and the total absence of remu- 
neration, unless, indeed, the moral change effected in these cases may, 
without a fallacy, be entitled his reward. But that these instances 
should form the rule it is impossible to expect. Hence, when a large 
church has been built, with a totally unmanageable district and a 
small stipend—too small either materially to relieve the poor or to pro- 
cure assistance, it must very commonly fall into incompetent hands. 
A youth, full of zeal, who has just taken orders, aspires to the enjoy- 
ment which a consciousness of largely benefiting his fellow-creatures 
is sure to give, and works for a few years, until his health breaks 
down under his labours, or, judging them unrequited by any ameliora- 
tion, his spirits sink, and he gives up, for some quiet rural charge, the 
sphere which he had entered on with brilliant anticipation. What 
follows? The cure is one of first-rate importance ; it requires expe- 
rience as well as zeal, and talents for government as well as the art of 
instructing uneducated people in the pulpit; but the patrons cannot 
be particular, Some clergyman who, for any of a variety of reasons, 
does not find it easy to get employment—some youth, a second edition 
of the first incumbent, only an enthusiast of an opposite school, (one, 
perhaps, an idolater of doctrine, the other of discipline,) or some ex- 
pectant, who is glad to fill up an interval of life, and takes the cure 
with no intention whatever of keeping it, holds it until, on the first 
opportunity, he makes way for another. 

In such localities as these remarks allude to, the attention of the 
government seems imperatively required. Individuals have come 
forward with a munificence and abandonment of every preference of 
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place, save that of where a church was most wanted—very unusual 
in any age, and very beautiful in this; still the nation ought to act as 
a body in removing a want individuals cannot supply, and endea- 
vouring to secure the permanence of pastors to whom are assigned 
laborious and important charges. 

God forbid that any should wish to make good things for their 
friends out of funds which the nation may dedicate toGod! The im- 
putation will fall harmless on those who feel no such desire, on those 
who see no harm in multitudes of small preferments, so long as they 
are balanced by others of proportionately large amount, and occupied 
by single men, or wealthy men, who will adorn their position by self- 
denial and simplicity of habits, or the charity that covers a multitude 
of sins. But although a bad choice of clergy will baffle every attempt 
to bring under spiritual influences any large and long-neglected popu- 
lation, it is earnestly to be hoped that should the government take it 
up, there will be no necessity for such choice, imposed by stipends 
evidently inadequate to the labour required. 


THERE is something very instructive in the debate on the third read- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical Corporations Leasing Bill. ‘The difficulty of 
dealing with church property without violating some important prin- 
ciple; without giving the enemy some grounds for exultation that a 
fresh inroad has been made upon its sanctity ; without some accession 
of countenance to the idea that great individual fortunes are injurious 
and unjustifiable among churchmen, and that the unequal distribution 
of wealth, which has kept up the respectability of character in the 
church so much higher than it probably ever will be again, is itself 
an evil. Let it not be supposed that this is intended as a condemna- 
tion of a measure which will probably benefit the church and improve 
her usefulness, but a caution against agitation on such matters, and 
a protest against the principle which Sir R. Peel attempted to deduce 
from a single and hypothetical instance. 


Sir J. Granam moved the third reading of this bill. 

Sir R. H. Inexis objected to some parts of the bill in its original shape, 
but still more to the new clauses. One of those clauses, the 12th, introduced 
a new principle into the legislation of England on the subject, by establishing 
a maximum in respect to the income derivable by a clergyman from a given 
living. With regard to the other new clauses, they had not been made known to 
the chapters and other bodies, with whose. property they dealt; but as they 
only carried out the principle of the Ecclesiastical Commission Acts, he would 
not, under all the circumstances of the session, dwell upon them; but he 
wished an expression of the opinion of the house on the 12th clause, 

Lord PatmerstTon said, that he could understand the honourable baronet 
the member for the University of Oxford, and he could understand her 
Majesty’s late ministers. The one said that parliament was not at liberty to 
deal with church property at all; the other said that the state had given it, 
and had a right to distribute it, or to take away any surplus which might be 
found to exist, and to employ it for state purposes ; but the present ministers 
said, the property, indeed, is sacred, but we may deal with it, not as the 
church might desire, but as we think best for the church. This was the 


principle of appropriation without the merit. 
ZA2 
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Sir R. Pee said that the distinction was perfectly clear. The late minis- 
ters proposed to take away the property left for religious purposes, and to 
apply it to secular purposes. The present bill, and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which, in his short administration in 1835, was one of his first 
objects, provided carefully not only that no alienation should be made of the 
property of the church, but that increased accommodation should be secured 
out of it for those members of the church to whom it would otherwise be 
denied. Inthe present bill there was a distinct provision that the increased 
value now to be given to ecclesiastical property should go to the benefit of the 
places where that property was situated. He felt that, considering the destitution 
of spiritual instruction which prevailed, it was not for the interests of the 
church itself, or for the good of religion, that vast incomes should be in the 
hands of individuals, whether private clergymen or bishops. It had been 
stated that, under such a bill as the present, the Bishop of London, if it had 
not been for the Ecclesiastical Commission Acts, might be in possession of 
an income of 150,000/, Could this be defended? Could it be contended that 
it was for the good of the church? 

Mr. Hencey said that the principle of this biN was wrong; and the 12th 
clause was particularly objectionable, as establishing an entirely new principle 
in legislation. It was a dangerous doctrine to say that because one man’s 
income was large, therefore you might take part, and give it to one who 
had less. Some man might put his hand into the Duke of Richmond’s 
pocket, and take its contents, saying that he meant to give it to some poorer 
duke; but the Duke of Richmond would not like the appropriation. You 
must be prepared for carrying out this principle. 

On the last clause being brought up, 

Sir R. H. Inexts said that he had been misapprehended both by the noble 
lord the member for Tiverton, and by his right honourable friend the Secre- 
tary of State, and his honourable friend the member for West Somersetshire. 
He had never denied the right of parliament—that is, the supreme power of 
the state—to deal with church property. He could not, therefore, accept the 
compliment of the noble lord, and he feared that when the noble lord said that 
he (Sir R. Inglis) was intelligible, he had not been intelligible to him. What 
he had said on the present occasion he had said in substance whenever these 
questions were discussed—namely, that parliament had the same right, but no 
more, to deal with church property as with lay property—that is, with the 
property of the chapter of Durham as with that of the corporation of 
Durham. The illustration which he had repeatedly given in former sessions 
he would again give. Anthony de Beek, the great Bishop of Durham, six 
centuries ago, left his estates to the see. He hada full right to do so; but 
he left them for the spiritual good of the see. If the wild moors on the sur- 
face were now cultivated, if the rich mines below the surface were now 
worked, if a vast population had grown up, and if, in consequence, there was 
want of increased spiritual instruction and means of public worship, the 
estates left to the see ought to provide for it out of the wealth on the spot; 
but where this use of it did not occur, he thought it ought not to be diverted 
to any other purpose, however good. He had been taught by Mr. Burke to 
think that an Archbishop of Canterbury and a Bishop of Durham might raise 
their mitred fronts in courts and parliaments with great advantage to the 
country ; and he felt sure that the incomes of such prelates, whatever might 
be their amount, would be spent as well and as wisely as those of any lay 
peer, whatever might be his title. He deprecated as not merely invidious, 
but as dangerous to the security of all property, the doctrine that one man’s 
income was excessive, and, as such, ought to be reduced. Looking to the 
appearance of the house, and the absence of support to his views, he would 
not press a division. 

Mr. Hawes said that he could not but congratulate the house on the pre- 
sent bill. It recognised a most important principle; and he trusted that her 
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Majesty's ministers, who had had the wisdom to introduce it, would have the 
firmness to apply it, and to carry it out. It was, as had justly been said, an 
appropriation scheme. It dealt with property which some had regarded as 
too sacred to be touched, and said that it should be disposed of for the good 
of society. This was the principle for which his friends had been so much 
attacked. A new value is given by this bill to church property ; and parlia- 
ment are deciding how it should be appropriated. 
Mr. GouLsurn replied, and the bill passed. 
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ORDINATIONS., 


Lord Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral ........cc.ccceseeseecereeeees July 24 

Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral............cceccececseseeecrereeeeees one July St 

Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral  .........:scceeceeseereeeeeeeerer Aug. 7 

Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral .......cccseeceeeeeeeeeeseeeeereenes Aug. 14 
DEACONS, 

Name. | Deg. | College. | University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Arthure, Benedict ...... BA. | Trinity | Dublin Chester 
Balderstone, William.. | 3.a. | St. John’s | Camb, Ripon 
Barton, Gustavus ...... | uA. | Trinity | Dublin Chester 
Bellman, A. F. ......... | pA. | St. Peter's | Camb. | Norwich 
Bradley, James C, ...... | B.A. | Queens’ | Oxford Ripon 
Brickerdike, Jobn ...... | BA. | Trinity | Camb, Ripon 
Buckham, Jobn......... B.A. | St. John’s | Camb, Ripon 
Butcher, J. Hornbey... | St. Bee’s Chester 
Cashman, Geo. Grey... | 3.A. | Trinity Dublin Chester 
Chambers, John Chas. | z.a. | Emmanuel Camb. . Ripon 
Chamier, W. (Literate) Ripon 
ee B.A. | Queen’s Oxford Norwich 
Clarke, E. Thomas .,., St. Bee’s Chester 
Clayton, William ...... BA. | Queen’s | Oxford kbp. ot ork 
Clabbe, J. Hocccscescesse p.A. | St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
CRORE, WH c cdtesnscecscese B.A. | St. Peter's Camb. Norwich 
CUM, i: ccensecccccecc: B.A. | Queens’ |} Camb. Norwich 
Dalton, John ............ St. Bee’s | Chester 
Darby, J. Wes ssscéscceces za. | St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Dewy, Gy sccrecosecesess B.A. | Christ’s | Camb, Norwich 
Etough, Daniel Oliver . St. Bee's Chester 
Featherstone, R. N. .., | Ba. | Jesus Camb, Chester 
Firmin, Jobn Palmer... | B.a. | Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Goff, Thomas ............ BA. | Oriel Oxford Chester 
ae B.A. | Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Hall, H. ..... qoseieveesce p. 4. | Magdalen Hall | Camb. Norwich 
ROL TEs kcasccscuses B.A. ee Camb. Norwich 
RECUR, Jo cccseveisscecce B.A. | St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Herschell, J. F. ......... 8.c.L. | Queens’ Camb. Norwich 
Hoagh, Ti Oo vices: BoA. eae | Camb. Norwich 
Hugo, Thomas ......... B.A. Worcester | Oxford Chester 
pe Se | wa | — and 2d) Camb. Norwich 

‘ Caius § 

Kelly, William ,,....... | mA. | Trinity | Dublin Ripon 


Lancaster, George ...... | St. Bee's Chester 
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Name. 
Lewthwaite, George .. 
Lobr, C. 
Lucas, W. H. webed uiieous 
Mackintosh, J. T. ...... 
Mackintosh, Joseph ... 
Marsham, H. .........+++ 
Maxwell, M. H.......... 


j 
| 


Messenger, William ... | 


Morice, David Henry... 

Mynos, T. H. ........+..- | 
Paul, Jobn .......00c0000 
Postle, S. | 


Price, Henry George... | 
Ramsey, William ...... 


Reddall, E. Ch. Mis. | 
College, Islington 

Richardson, Jobn ...... 
BO ale Wes . pecctdees 
Shand, G. 
Southey, Charles C, ... | 
Stevens, George Henry | 
Suckling, M. S........+. | 
POTN Bes. ccacacsecsceses 
Swan, Richard Charles 
Thompson, Christopher 
Vaux, Frederic W. 
Walter, William........ 
, 
Whitehead, J. A. ...... 
Williams, M. J. ......... 
Wood, John Charles... 
Woodmason, James M. 
Yonge, James............ 


eee eee eee eeeee 


Ackland, Thos, Suter... | 
Archer, Arthur W...... 
Baily, Henry George... | 
Bamford, George ...... 
Bartlett, Frederick A... | 
Beckwith, 8S. 
Bleckden, W. ......00000- | 
Brackenbury, J. M. ... | 
Carr, Elliott E. ......... | 
Cheadle, Thomas ...... | 
Chevalier, J. 
Cookson, James......... 
Cooper, J. Nu ...ceeeeseee 
Daubeny, F. ........+6. . 
Dawson, James ,........ 
Distin, Lewis............ 
Evans, Jobn ........ — 
eS a ee 
Franklin, &.,Ch. Mis. 7 
College, Islington .. i 
Gray, William,........... 
Haddon, William ...... 
Harris, James............ | 
Hodgson, D. Stanley... | 








Deg. | 
| University 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


| BA. 
8.C.L. 


| BA. 


B.A. 
B.A- 
B.A. 
B.As 
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ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS. 
College. 


Corpus Christi 
Trinity 
Trinity 

Christ Church 
Trinity Hall 
St. Bee’s 
University 
Trinity 
Wadham 
Magdalen Hall 
Corpus Christi 
Trinity 


Trinity 


Trinity 
Magdalen Hall 
Queen's 
Queen's 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 

St. Bee’s 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 

All Souls’ 
University 
Clare Hall 
Trinity 

St. Bee's. 
Corpus Christi 


PRIESTS, 


St. John’s 
Trinity 
Christ's 
Trinity 

St. Bee’s 
Corpus Christi 
Queens’ 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
Sidney Sussex 


Gonville & Caius | 


Trinity 
Corpus Christi 
Jesus 

St. Bee's 


Gonville & Caius 


Trinity 
St. John's 


Catharine Hall 
Trinity 

Catharine Hall 
Corpus Christi 


University. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Durbam 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Dublin 


Dublin 


Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb, 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Durham 
Camb. 
Dublin 


Camb. 


Camb. 
| Dablin 
| Camb. 
' Dublin 


Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
| Dublin 
Camb, 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 


, Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 

Camb. 


r Norwich, by I. d. 
0 from Bp. Chiches. 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Ripon 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Bangor 
Norwich 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Norwich 
Chester 
Norwich 
Chester 


Ripon 


Chester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Chester 
Chester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Chester 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Chester 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Norwich 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 


Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Chester 
Ripon 
Norwich 
Chester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Chester 
Ripon 
Bangor 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Chester 
Chester 
Ripon 
Chester 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Deg. | College. | University. | Ordaining Bishop, 

Halton, Arthur Hyde... | n.a. | University | Durham | Chester 
Irving, Jobn William... | B.A. | Trinity | Camb, | Ripon 
Irwin, Henry Offley ... 3.4. | Pembroke Camb, | Chester 
Jones, John G. ........ Bae | Jesus | Oxford Bangor 
Kingdon, George Thos. M.a. | Trinity Camb, Chester 
Litter, Joseph ........+.+ St. Bee's | Chester 
Leggatt, R. L.  .....000. B.A. Gonville & Caius! Camb. Norwich 
Maule, Thomas C, ,..... B.A. | St. John's | Oxford | Chester 
Maxwell, Edward ...... m.a. | Trinity | Camb. | Ripon 
Meara, Wade M......... M.A. | Trinity | Dublin | Chester 
Meredith, Joseph ...... B.A, | Trinity | Dublin | Chester 
M‘Gill, George Henry ~~ _B.a. | Brasennose | Oxford | Chester 
Moon, Samuel............ B.A. Catharine Hall | Camb. | Chester 
Penefather, William... s.a. | Trinity | Dublin | Chester 
Powell, Robert ......... m.A. Worcester | Oxford Chester 
Rawlinson, W. C....... ga. Magdalen Hall Oxford | Norwich 
Richson, Charles ...... p.a. | Catharine Hall | Camb, | Chester 
Roberts, Lewis ......... ' St. Bee's | Ripon 
Royle, James P. ...... B.A. | Trinity | Camb, | Norwich 
Royle, Jermyn P. ...... BAe | St. John’s | Camb, | Norwich 
Skinner, James ..... oes M.A, | University | Durham | Nea 
Spencer, William ...... BA. | St. John’s | Camb, | Chester 
Stewart, David D....... Bea. | Exeter | Oxford | Chester 
Sutcliffe, William ...... | St. Bee’s | Chester 
Sweet, James Bradby...  m.a. | Balliol | Oxford | Chester 
TOC, J. Bs ssscdsccsace g.A. | St. Peter’s | Camb, | Norwich 
Termes, TEs sccccecs eceosee | BOA. | Emmanuel _ Camb. | Norwich 
WOU, UF eo Wihaustedaceeds m.a. | Magdalen Hlall | Oxford | Norwich 
Wilson, Charles Henry | p.a. | ‘Trinity | Camb. Chester 
Yonge, Duke John...... B.A. | New lun Hall | Oxford _ Chester 





IreEtanp.—Sunday, August the 14th, the Lord Bishop of Killaloe beld an ordination 
at the cathedral of that see, when the following gentlemen were admitted into holy 
orders: Deacons — William Sandford, B.A.; William Murphy, B.A.; Arthur Wm. 
Edwards, B.A. ; William Edward Kingston, B.A.; Thomas Power, B.A.; Alexander 
Smullan, B.A. ; Robt. Gibbings, B.A. ; Henry Robinson, B.A. ; Heory Gillman, M.A. ; 
Edward P. Lawler, B.A.; Thomas M‘Clakbie, B.A.; Robert Ellis, B.A.; John 8S. 
Stawell, B.A.; Henry Irwin, B.A. Priests—Richard Hayes, B.A.; Henry Irwin, 
B.A.; Andrew A. Jones, B.A. ; John Beamisb, B.A. ; Richard Smith, B.A. ; Brodrick 
Tuckey, B.A.; William J. Tbornbill, B.A.; Samuel Hayman, B.A.; Thomas A. 
Waring, B.A. 

Canapa.—At an ordination holden by the Right Rev. George Jehoshaphat, Lord 
Bishop of Montreal, in the cathedral of Quebec, May 5th, 1842, the Rev. James Jones 
was ordained priest. . 

At an ordination holden by the Right Rev, John, Lord Bishop of Toronto, in the 
cathedral church of St. James, Toronto, on Sunday, May 8th, 1842, the following gen- 
tlemen were ordained: Deacons—William Stewart Darling, S.T., (to the Mission of 
Mono;) Alexander Sanson, S.T. Priests—George Mortimer Armstrong, ( Missionary 
at Louth, Niagara district ;) John Macintyre, (Missionary at Orillia, Home district ;) 
Hannibal Mulkins, (Missionary at Pakenbam and Fitzroy, Bathurst district ;) Thomas 
Earl Welby, (Missionary at Sandwich, Western district. ) 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. | ‘The Lord Bishop of Carlisle will bold 


The Lord Bishop of Exeter will bold an an Ordination at Carlisle, on Sunday, the 

Ordination at Exeter, on Sunday, the 18th 25th of Sept. 

of Sept. R | The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff will hold | an Ordination at Salisbury, on Sunday, the 

an Ordination on Sunday, the 18th of Sept. | 25th of Sept. 
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The Lord Bishop of Peterborough will 
bold an Ordination at Peterborough, on 
Sunday, the 25th of Sept. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln will bold 
an Ordination at Lincoln, on Sunday, the 
25th Sept. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will bold ao 
Ordination at Ely, ou Sunday, the 27th 
of Nov. 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester will | 


hold an Ordination at Farnham Castile, on 
Sunday, the 11th of Dec. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will bold 
an Ordination at Oxford, on Sunday, the 
18th Dee. 





VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of London will bold 
the following Visitations during the pre- 
sent month :—St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th; St. Albans, on the 
18th; Woodford, 15th: Bishop's Stort- 
ford, 17th ; Saffron Walden, 18th; Dun- 
mow, 19th; Chelmsford, 20th; Halstead, 
Zist; Colchester, 24th and 25th ; Maldon, 
26th ; Prittlewell, 27th ; Brentwood, 28th. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS AND 
PREFERMENTS, 

Rev. J. Aldersey, to be Assistant Curate 
of Orton, Cumberland, 

Rev. R. Allen, of Westbourne, to be Mi- 
nister of St. Peter's Chapel, Emsworth, 
Sussex. 

Rev. H. Atkinson, Assistant Minister of 
Selby, to be Master of Drax Grammar 
School. 

Rev. E. Bates, to be Curate of Oxendon, 
Northamptonsbire. 

Rev. J. Bearcroft, to the R. of Hadsor, 
Worcestershire ; pat., J. H. Gatton, 
Esq. 

Rev, J. Beaven, to the V. of Welford, 
Northamptonshire ; pat., the Bishop of 
Oxford. 

Rev. E. Bird, R. of Tattenhall, Chesbire, 
to the R. of St, Thomas's, Birmingham. 

Rev, T, S. Bowstead, to the V. of Tarvin, 
Cheshire ; pat., the Bishop of Lichfield, 

Rev. F, Braithwaite, to be C. of St. 
Peter's, Jersey. 

Rev. W. H. Brookfield, C, of St. James's, 
Piccadilly, to the Incumbency of St. 
Luke's District Church, Berwick-street, 
Oxtord-street, on the nomination of the 
rector of the parish. 

Rev. J, Browne, to the V. of Hasby, Lin- 
colnshire ; pat., the Archbp. of York. 
Rev. John Burt, to the United P. C. of 
Hoe and Letheringham, Suffolk. 
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Rev. G, Casson, to the R. of Old, Northb- 
amptonsbire ; pats., the Principal and 
Fellows of Brasennose College, Oxford. 

Rev. H. Chavasse, to the V. of Rushall, 
Staffordsbire, 

Rev. L. S, Clarke, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Egmont, 

Rev. A. C. L. Coghlan, to the C. of Tem- 
plemacarragy, diocese of Cloyne. 

Rev. R. Courtenay, to the R. of Thornton 
— Yorkshire; pat., M. Milbank, 

Rev. J. E. Cox, to the new church of 
Southtown, Suffolk, on the nomination 
of the Earl of Lichfield and others, 

Rev. J. A. Cramer, D.D., to be Profes- 
sor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, 

Rev. J. Cundill, late Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Durham, to the P, C. of St. 
Margaret, Durham. 

Rev. Mr. Davies, to be Minister of Tri- 
nity Church, Nottingham. 

Rev. J. Davidson, P. C. of Barnard 
Castle, Durham, to be Master of St. 
Joha’s Hospital, in that town. 

Rev, G, F, Deedes, C. of Willingale, near 
Ongar, Essex, to the V. of Netherbury, 
with Beaminster annexed. 

Rev. P.De Gruchy, to be C, of St, Mar- 
tin's, Jersey. 

Rev. W. Duthey, to be one of the Rural 
Deans of the Deanery of Oundle. 

Rev, W. C. Edgell, to the R. of Ugges- 
hall, with Sotherton annexed, Suffolk ; 
pats., J. Blandy, Esq. and others, 

Rev. G. Elton, to the C. of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, on the nédmination of the 
Rev. H. J. Stevenson, the rector. 

Rev. G, Evans, tothe V.of Venvie, Car- 
digan. 

Rev. — Faithful, to the V. of Cranborne, 
Wilts. 

Rev. J. Fawcett, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon, Lord Dunsany. 

Rev. F, Field, to the R. of Reepham- 
with-Kerdestone, Norfolk; pats., Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. B. S. Finch, R, of St, Paul’s, Dept- 
ford, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Buchan. 

Rev, J. Ford, to the C. of Downpatrick. 

Rev. J. Freke, to the V. of Kilcoe and 
Cleor, by the Bishop of Cork and 
Clovne, 

Rev. KR. Frost, to the Incumbency of St. 
Matthias, Manchester. 

Rey. H. Gibbs, to the C. of Hutton, So- 
merset. 

Rev. G. Gibbons, to the P. C. of Wilton, 
Chesbire ; pat.. Rev. R. Greenall. 

Rev. J, Grabam, to be Chaplain to the 

Earl of Londonderry. 
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Rev. J. Green, recently appointed to the 
R. of Owmby, has also been presented 
by Lord Monson to the V. of Cammer- 
ingbam. 

Rev. W. M. Green, to the living of Cha. 
pel Russell, Pallaskewry, 

Rev. J. P. Griffith, to the C. of Limington, 
Somerset. 

Rev. J. Hallifax, to he Assistant Curate 
of Maryport Chapel, Cumberland, 

Rev. J. G. Harrison, to the P. C. of 
Queenborough, Kent; pats., the Mayor 
and Corporation. 

Rev. Mr. Harrison, to be Minister of 
Trinity Episcopal Chapel, St. George’s- 
in-the-East. 

Rev. H. P. Haughton, to the Incumbency 
of Flimwell, Sussex ; pat., the Bishop 
of Chichester. 

Rev. T. Hayes, Head Master of the Gram. 
mar School of Slaidburn, to the V. of 
Bracewell ; pat., Earl de Grey. 

Rev. W. H. Henslowe, to the P. C. of 
Wormegay, Norfolk ; pat., the Bishop 
of Norwich. 

Rev. R. Hill, to the C, of Furthoe, North- 
am ptonshire, 

Rev. W. T. Hobson, C. of Trovell, Notts, 
to the R. of Strelley-with-Bilborough, 
in the same county; pat., T. W. Edge, 
Esq., of Strelley Hall. 

Rev. A. Holmes, to the V. of St. Patrick’s, 
Isle of Man ; pat., the Bishop. 

Rev. W. T. Hurt, to the V. of Sutton-cum- 
Lound, Notts; pat., the Duke of Port- 
land, 

Rev. T. B. Ingham, to be Incumbent of 
the church recently erected at Rambill. 

Rev. J. Jackson, to be Minister of St. 
James’s Church, Muswell Hill, Horn- 
sey. 

Rev. Dr. James, to be Incumbent of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Charter-house ; pat., 
the Bishop of London. 

Rev. W. C. Kendall, to the P. C. of Ra- 
venstonedale, Westmoreland ; pat., Earl 
of Lonsdale 

Rev. W. Kermode, to the Incumbency of 
Ramsey, Isle of Man; pat., the Bishop. 

Rev. B, King, to the R. of St. George’s- 
in-the-East; pat., Brasennose College, 
Oxford, 

Rev. R, H. Kirby, scholar of St. Jobn’s, 
College, and Bedford Exhibitioner, bas 
been appointed Second Master of Fel- 
sted Grammar School. 

Rev. R. H. Knight, to the R. of Weston 
Favell, Northamptonshire, on his own 
petition. 

Rev. C. Laing, late Curate of Chesham, 
Bucks, to be one of the Chaplains to the 
East India Company, in the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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Rev. J. Leesom, of Trinity College; Dub. 
lin, to be Assistauat C. to the parish of 
St. Giles, Durham, 

Rev. P. Le Maistre, to be C. of St. John’s, 
Jersey. 

Rev. Mr, Lillingston, to the P, C, of St. 
John's Chapel, Southend. 

Rev. J. W. K. Lockwood, to the R. of 
Everingham, Norfolk ; pat., Mrs,Martin, 

Rev. W. Maskell, to the R. of Corscombe, 
Dorsetshire. 

Rev. M. H. Maxwell, to be one of the 
Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of 
Stair. 

Rev. C. J. Meredith, to the R. of Combe, 
Oxfordshire; pat., Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

Rev. J. Milligan, to be Chaplain to the 
Cathedral of Downpatrick, 

Rev. W. R. Molesworth, C. of Kilbrogan, 
to the V. of Ardfield, diocese of Ross, 
Rev. M. R. Morgan, of Pengwern, near 
Swansea, to the Incumbency of St. 

Jobn’s juxta Swansea, 

Rev. G. Morris, Master of the Grammar 
School, Penzance, to the V, of St. Allen, 
Cornwall, 

Rev. J. S. Newman, to the R. of Hock- 
liffe, Bedfordshire; pat., W. W. Pres- 
cott, Esq. 

Rev. C. Notley, P. C. of Redlingfield, 
and Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Eye, to be a Surrogate for the 
Diocese. . 

Rev. H. Paddon, to the C, of High Wy- 
combe, Bucks. 

Rev. J. Parker, to the V. of Ellerburne, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev, T. Philpotts, V. of Gweenan, to be 
one of the Chaplains to the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. 

Rev. C. Porter, to the R. of Augbna- 
mullen. 

Rev. J. Quinton, to be C. of St. Ca- 
therine’s, Dublin. 

Ven. Archdeacon Raymond, to the R, of 
Morpeth ; pat., the Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

Rev. G. R. Redwar, to be Minister of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Chancery Lane, 

Rev. R. Remington, Minor on of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester, to 
the ey of Quernmore, Lancaster, 

Rev. E. D. Rhodes, to be Minister of 
Kensington Chapel, Bath, | 

Rev. J. Richardson, Trinity College, 
Dublin, to be Assistant C.of Haslingden. 

Rev. E. Richardson, to the R. of Oxcomb, 
Lincolnshire; pat., B. Grant, Esq., 
Scamblesby Grove. : 

Rey. J. Slade, C. of Sutton Valence, Kent, 
to be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Macclesfield. 
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Rev. F. Smith, to the R. of Tarrant Rusb- 
ton, Dorset. 

Rev. J. Snowden, to the V. of Ilkley, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. Southey, to be Assistant Curate 
and Evening Lecturer at Cockermouth 
Church. 

Rev, J. Stede, C. of Sutton Valence, to 
be Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Macclesfield. 

Rev. A. Stewart, to the church of Killa- 
row, Scotland, 

Rev. S. Sunderland, tothe V.of Penistone, 
Yorkshire; pat., A. Bassville, Esq. 
Rev. A. C. Tait, Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, to the Head 

Mastership of Rugby School. 

Rev. T. K. Thomas, to the Curacy of Mid- 
somer Norton, Somerset. 

Rev. A. Thompson, to the R. of Ashby- 
cum-Fenbey, Lincolnshire; pat. the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. R. L. Tottenham, to the V. of Dono- 
moine. 

Rey. G. F. Townsend, to the V. of Brant- 
ingham, with Ellerker Curacy, York- 
shire. 

Rev. R. E. Tyrwhitt, late C. of Ryme, 
near Sherborne, to be Assistant Chap- 
lain on the Hon, East India Company's 
Establishment at Bombay. 

Rev. W. Villiers, to the V. of Shenstone, 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. C, J. Wade, of Jesus Coll., Camb., 
to the R. of Lower Gravenhurst, Bed- 
fordshire; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. J. W. Watson, to the P. C. of St. 
Mary, Preston, Lancashire, 


Erratum. 


We erroneously stated in our last num- 
ber, that the Rev, Francis L. Lloyd had 
been preferred to the Curacy of Went- 
worth, Cambridge. 

e 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Kev. J. Androst, R. of West Haroldston 
and Lambston, Pembrokeshire, and C. 
of St. Paul's, Malmesbury. 

Rev. Charles Baker, Incumbent of Til- 
mastone, Kent. 

Rev. C. W. Blashfield, R. of Goitre, Mon- 
moutbsbire. 

Very Rev. Peter Brown, Dean of Ferus, 

and Incumbent of Gorey. 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Rev. Edward Cave, Birmingham. 

Rev. T. Commeline, V. of Claverdon, 
Warwicksbire, 

Rev. IT. Corfield, V. of Much Wenlock, 
Salop. 

Rev. J. Edgar, Incumbent of Kirton and 
Falkenham, Suffolk. 

Rev. I’. Fisher, formerly R. of Salicote, 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. Gale, late R. of Angersleigh, and 
P, C. of Corfe, Somerset. 

Rev. J. H. Gegg, formerly of Uphill, So- 
merset, 

Rev. J. Goodenough, R. of Godmanstone, 
and P. C. of Nether Cerne. 

Rev. J. Hughes, R. of Lanvallteg, Pem- 
brokeshire, and of Lanwinio, Caermar- 
thensbire. 

Rev. J. Jones, St. Owen’s-street, Here- 
ford, 

Rev. S, Jones, formerly Senior Chaplain 
of the Island of St. Helena, and Incum- 
bent of Birmingham, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. H. Knight, R. of Weston Favell, 
and V. of Earl’s Barton. 

Rev. EF. Linzee, R. of West Tilbury, Essex. 

Rev. W. Hurdis Lushington, R. of East- 
ling, Kent. 

Rev. Daniel Longmive, late C. of Earl 
Stoke, Wilts. 

Rev. W. T. Marychurch, R. of Sudbourn, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Morgan, V. of Tollesbury, Essex ; 
pat., — Lawson, Esq. 

Rev. T. Parry, C. of Henfynyll and 
Llanddewi-aber-Arth, Cardiganshire. 
Rev. H. Sharpe Pocklington, V. of Steb- 

bing, Essex. 

Rev. E. Rodd, D.D., one of the Preben- 
daries of Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Sutton, R. of Congell, diocese of 
Meath. 

Rev. R. J. Tennant, Minister of the En- 
glish Church at Florence. 

Rev. H. Trimmer, formerly of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Rev. R. Watson, R. of Christchurch and 
St. Ewen, Bristol ; pat., the Mayor and 
Corporation. 

Rev. J. Wells, R. of Boxford, Suffolk. 

Rev. Irwin Whitty, R. of Kilrush, and 
V. of the Union of Moyarta, Inniscat- 
tery, Kilbullyowen, and Kilfeta, county 
Clare; pat., Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 

Rev. E. Collins Wright, R. of Pilsford, 

Northamptonshire ; pat., Col. H. Vyse. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 





August 6. 


An Election will be held in this College 
on Friday, the 28th of Oct., toa Scholar- 
ship, open to natives of the county of Ox- 
ford. Candidates must be under nineteen 
years of age on the day of election, and 
must present themselves to the President 
at eleven o'clock on Saturday, the 22nd of 
Oct. next, with certificates of the marriage 
of their parents, and of their own baptism, 
competent evidence of the day and place 
of their birth, testimonials from their col- 
lege or school, together with Latin Epis- 
tles to the Electors. 

The Rev. John Antony Cramer, D.D., 
Principal of New Inn Hall, and Public 
Orator, has been appointed by her Ma- 
jesty Regius Professor of Modern History, 
in the room of the Rev. T. Arnold, D. D., 
deceased. 

i 


CAMBRIDGE. 





August 20. 


Tur Rev. F. Pawsey, formerly of St. 
John’s College, Vicar of Wilshampstead, 
near Bedford, has received royal licence 
and authority to bear the name of Passy, 
instead of that of Pawsey. 

S. R. Carter, B.A., has been appointed 
Mathematical Lecturer of Emman. Col. 

Mr. James, the senior king’s scholar 
upon the foundation of Eton, at the elec- 
tion, 1842, has succeeded to a fellowship 
at King’s Coll., which was rendered vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. W. Elliott. 

“Times” Scuotarsuirs.x—At the dis- 
tribution of prizes at the City of London 
School, the Times” Scholarship, (first 
election, ) value 301. a-year, was adjudged 
to William Emery, who proceeds to this 
University. ‘The English oration in praise 
of the founder, John Carpenter, was com- 
posed and delivered by Mr. Emery, who 
took occasion to refer to the establishment 
of the scholarship, of which he is the first 
to reap the advantage. After expatiating 
on the valuable results of the bequest of 
John Carpenter, he concluded his oration 
with the following remarks ;— 

“ We rejoice to find that the spirit of 
active benevolence which lived and breathed 
in Carpenter is not extinct ; we have lately 
seen it directing our press, and stimulating 
the conductors of our most important pub- 


lic journal to make a great pecuniary sa- 
crifice in order to protect the commercial 
interests from a deep-laid and base conspi- 
racy. I may be pardoned, perhaps, if on 
this occasion I express my personal grati- 
tude to the proprietors of. the .“ Times’ 
newspaper for their disinterestedness in re- 
fusing pecuniary compensation, and to the 
gentlemen composing the ‘ Times’ Tes- 
timonial Committee, for the munificent 
present which they have made to this 
school. Permit me, as the first ‘ Times’ 
Scholar to the University of Cambridge, 
to express a hope that the pupils educated 
in the City of London School will reflect 
credit upon their benefactors, by their at- 
tainments, their industry, and their acade- 
mical distinctions. This institution is in 
its infancy. We have no recollections to 
cherish, no history of the past to excite our 
emulation. But we are using the present 
time; and we dare to promise for the fu- 
ture, that the habits of study which are 
formed here will not have been formed in 
vain, that the principles which are taught 
here will produce their fruits, and that in 
the course of a few years we shall have at- 
tained an honourable place among the 
foundation schools of England.” 

At a court of the governors of Christ's 
Hospital, held on Tuesday, the result of 
the examination for the “ Times” Scholar- 
ship attached to that institution was an- 
nounced, and the successful competitor 
appeared to be William Romanis, the third 
in standing of the senior pupils, who will 
proceed to this University in October next, 
as the “ First ‘ Times’ Scholar.” The exa- 
mination was both classical and mathema- 
tical, (equal degrees of merit being as- 
signed to profjciency in each study,) and 
continued three days, the examiners being 
the Rev. W. A. Osborne, of Trinity Coll., 
late Craven University Scholar, Senior 
Classical Medallist, &c., and now head- 
master of Macclesfield School, and the 
Rev. B. W. Beatson, Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Pembroke College. 

Select Preachers.—The following per- 
sons have been elected, each for the month 
to which his name is affixed :— 


1842. Oct....The Hulsean Lecturer. 
Nov.... Rev, T, E. Hankinson,Corp. 
Dec.... Rev, R. C. Trench, Trinity. 

1843. Jan....Rev. C. Lawson, John’s. 
Feb.... Rev. E. Steventon, Corpus. 
Mar.... Rev. Prof. Robinson, Trin. 

April... The Hulsean Lecturer. 

May....Rev. J.W. Blakesley, Trin. 
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COMBINATION PAPER, 1842. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


| Nov. 13. Mr. Wix, Pet. 
20. Mr. Daniel, Pet. 


PRIOR COMB. ‘ Ye 
Aug. 7. Mr. Du Boulay, Clar. | - - selangge ge foing Mr. T. T. 
14. Mr. Gwilt, jun., Cai. | Smith, Pet. 
21. Coll. Regal. 4. Mr. Myers, Clar. 
c 28. Coll. Trin. art Mr. Bolton, Clar. 
Sept. 4. Coll, Joh. 18. Mr. Du Boulay, Clar. 
11. Mr. Butler, Magd. 21. Fest. S. Tuom. Mr. Begbie, 
18. Mr. Tomkins, Cath. Pemb. 
25. Mr. H. T. C. Hine, Corp. 25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. Bourne, Cai. 
Oct. 2. Mr. Pratt, Cai. 26. Fest. S. Srern. Mr. Pratt,Cai. 
9. Concio av Crrnum 27. Fesr. S. Jou. Mr. Daniel, Cai. 
16. Coll. Regal. 28. geo Innoc. Mr. Gwilt, jun., 
23. Coll. Trin. 


30. 
Nov. 6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 


ll. 
18. 


25 


Aug. 7. 
14. 
21. 
24. 


Sept. 4. 
ll. 
18, 


a | 


Or 


-) 


29 


Oct. 2. 


Beckett, Rev. Wm. Thomas, c. of Abenhall, 
(Gs loucestersh ire. 

leckett, Rev. W. Mitcheldean. 

Hlackbourne, Rev. J., Duxford. 


4. Mr. F. Jerrard, Cai. 


. Coll. Joh. 


21. Fest. S. Marr. Mr. Howard, 


. Mr. Tomlinson, Joh. 


. Mr. H. Snow, Joh. 
. Fest. SS. Sim. er Jun. Mr. | London, have filled up the vacancy in the 


. Mr. Clutterbuck, Pet. 
Nov. 1. 


. Mr. Wirgman, Pet. 


Commem. Beneract. 
Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Shorting, Pet. 
Mr. Smith, Pemb. 

Mr. Cathrow, Corp. 


Resp. in pe “Civ. 
Mr. Babbage, Trin. 

Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. Latham, Regal 
Resp. in Theolog. 


Mr. pene Jes. 
Mr. mos Jes. 


Mr. ng Regin. 


N 
Coll. Regal. Ir, a Cai. 


Coll. Trin. 


Mr. Reeve, Clar.... { Mr. Hall, Clar. 
Mr { Burnaby, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
¢ Mr. Lowe, Chr. 
Mr. Raymond, Trin § Mr. Holland, Regin. 
21 Mr. Jonas, Clar. 
(! Mr. Kelly, jun,, Cai. 
Mr. Mason, Clar. < Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr.Armstrong,Jo. } Me Staunton, Chr. 
Mr. Heselrige, Regin. 


POSTOR. COMB. 
Mr. Fowler, Trin. 
Mr. Garden, Trin. 
Mr. E. F. Hankinson, Trin, 


c . Ferrand, Trin. 
Fest. S. Bant. Mr. Ottley, 
| 


A: cone Regin. 


Trin, 
Mr. J. W. North, Trin. 
Mr. G. Wallace, Trin. 
Mr. Ball, Joh. 
Mr. Sculthorpe, Joh, 


Joh. 


. Fest. S. Micu. Mr. R. M. 


Ward, Joh. 
Mr. W. G. Barker, Joh. 
Mr. Bury, Joh. 
Mr. Fellows, Joh. 
Fest. 8S. Luc. Mr. T. Hall, Joh. | 


_ The Council of University College, 


a 


LONDON. 





C. Turner, Joh. | Professorship of Latin, by appointing to 


| that chair Mr. G. Long, M.A., of Trinity 
Fest. Om. Sanctr. Mr. Peat, | 


College, the gentleman who was. Professor 
Pet. 


of Greek in the University of London at 
| its opening. 


SSS 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 


Geneste, Rev. M., West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
Griffith, Rev. W. H., Chard. 

Hiern, Rev. H., Stoke Rivers R., Devon. 
Holland, Rev. T. A., Greatham R., Hants. 
Jackson, Rev. W., p.c. of St. John's, Work 


ington. 
Johnson, Rev. W. R., West Wycombe, Bucks. 
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Jones, Rev. H., Principal of Codrington Coll., 
Barbadoes. 

Lockhart, Rev. J. I, c. of Binstead. 

Lysons, Rev. S., Rodmarton R., Gloucestersh. 

M‘Carthy, Rev. F. M., v. of Loders, Dorset. 

Newton, Rev. W., v. of Old Cleeves, Somerset. 

Nicolay, Rev. C, G., at Tresco, Scilly. 

Oakley, Rev. G., c. of Goadby and Lowey, 


Courtenay, Rev. Reginald, of Magdalen Hall, 
to Georgiana, second d. of Admiral Sir. J. 
P. Beresford, Bart. 

Drake, Rev. N. R., of Hadleigh, Suffolk, to 
Miss S. Fletcher, of Clapton. 

Dunster, Rev.H.P., c. of Tottenham, to Louisa, 
fourth d. of T. King, Esq., of the former 


slace. 

Leicestershire. Ehot, Rev. W., Assistant Master at Eton, to 
Ottley, Rev. L., Acton, Suffolk. | Elizabeth, second d. of C. Woodyer, Esq., of 
Philpott, Rev. H. C., Severn Stoke. Guildford. 

Pye, Rev. W., r. of Stratton and Sapperton. Ferris, Rev. T. Boys, Incumbent of St. Luke’s, 
Roberts, Rev. C. C., St. Paul’s School. | Leeds, to Hannah, only child of the late W. 
Shirley, Rev. A.G. S., v. of Shinsford, Dorset. | Barraclough, Esq., of New York. 

Storr, Rev. Francis, Otley Rectory. | Field, Rev. S. Hands, r. of Honeychurch, 
Turner, Rev. Alfred, Bradwell V., Bucks. Devon, to Ann, second d. of the Rev. E. 
Walpole, Rev. T., Limpsfield R., Surrey. Chaplain, of St. Martin’s Chapel. 

Warton, Rev. H. J., Winchester. | Gurney, Rev. W. Walter, r. of Roborough, 
Wilson, Rev. R., Lower Mersey-view, Bootle. | Devon, to Charlotte, only d, of the late J. 


Cooper, Esq., of Sonning, Berks. 
Heathcote, Rev. G. Wall, r. of Ashe, Surrey, 
to Clara Rosalie, y. d. of the late Rev. 2 
Stenhouse Viger, of Clifton. 
Hill, Rev. Rowland, B.A., of Worcester Coll., 
Oxford, to Harriet, eldest d, of J’ Phillipps, 
Cornish, Rev, S. W., p. c. of Tipton, Devon. End.» of Lower Eaton, 
Dawson, Rev. E. H., Otton Belchamp R., Hough, Rev. W., p. c. of Hambleton, Lanca- 


Besez. shire, to Anna Maria, y, 4. of the late Capt. 


Or Daucurers—the Lady of 


Borton, Rev. C., v. of Wickham Crook, Suff. 

Bramwell, Rev. H. R., Woolpit. 

Collinson, Rev. M. A., St. Mary’s Row, Bir- 
mingham. 


Foye, Rev. M. W., Lecturer of St. Martin’s, Elhott, R.N. ; 
Birmingham. Hughes, Rev. J., c. of Aberystwith, to Jane, 
Hawkins, Rev. G., v. of Pinhoe, Exeter. y. d. of the late J. H. Hawker, Esq., Deputy 
Hodson, Rev. G., Henwick Hill, Worcester. Lieutenant of the county of Hants, 
Holland, Rev. Edmund, formerly of Queens’ | Langford, Rev. E. H., of Hemyock, Devon, to 
College, Cambridge. Emma Elizabeth, eldest d. of the Rev. W. 
How, Rev. A. G., Bromley, St. Leonard's, Burridge, v. of Bradford. ‘ 
Irvine, Rev. A., v. of St. Margaret’s, Leices. Le Breton, Rev. W. Corbett, Fellow of Exeter 
Lund, Rev. T., Morton R., Derbyshire. Coll., to Emilia Davis, y. d. of the late W. 
Ogilvie, Rev. C. A., Ross R., Herefordshire. Martin, Esq. 1 ee 
Patteson, Rev. T., the Vicarage, Hambledon. Lister, Rev. John, p.c. of Stanley, Yorkshire, 
Robinson, Rev. F., Stonesfield. ~ Mary, widow of W. Drayson, Esq., of 
Robinson, Rev. W. S., r. of Dynham, Gloue. oore. 
Thompson, Rev. E., r. of Keyworth, Notts. Mackenzie, Rev. H., p.c. of St. James, Ber- 
Whytehead, Rev. R., p. c. of St. Peter's, mondsey, to Antoinette Margaret Campbell, 
Ipswich. eldest ‘a a Ph ruring, Bart., of Fo- 
Ale a. aioe Wa veran, Aberdeenshire. 
Weare iets C. 2, Tey ee es Moore, Rev. C., c. of Moulton, Lincolnshire, 
MARRIAGES. to Lucy, d. of the late Mr. F. Deakin, of 
Birmingham. 
Adams, Rev. H.G., v. of Dunsford, to Eleanor, | Neale, Rev. J. M., of Trin. Coll., Camb,, to 
d.of B. Fulford, Esq., of Gt. Fulford, Devon. | Sarah Norman, second d. of the late Rev.T. 
Band, Rev. C. Edw., r. of Combe Rawleigh, | Webster, r. of St. Botolph’s, and v. of Oak- 
Devon, to Harriett Louisa, fourth d. of the ington. 
late Rev. J. Bond, r. of Preston. Newall, Rev. F. J., p.c. of Bourton, to Cathe- 
Bayning, Right Hon. and Rev. Lord, r. of | rine Elizabeth, only d. of the late W. Bell, 
sroome, Suffolk, to Emma, only d. of the Esq., of Gillingham. 
late W. H. Fellowes, Esq. North, Rev. W. S., to Rachel, second d. of the 
Beckett, Rev. J. A., r. of Manningford Bruce, | late Mr. John Spink, of Thorpe Bassett. 
Wilts, to Catherine Stringer, fifth d. of F. | O’Connor, Rev. Dionysius P., to Anne, second 
H. Falkner, Esq., of Lyncombe Vale. d. of B. Wood, Esq. 
Browne, Rev. J. T., c. of Brampton, Hunts, | Partridge, Rev. W. J., ¢. of Caston, Norfolk, 
to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest d. of Major-Gen. to Maria Agnes, y. d. of Sir Chas. Mansfield 
Greenstreet, of the E. I. Company’s service. Clarke, Bart., of Dunham Lodge. 
Clifton, Rev. G. H., r. of Ripple and Queen- | Roe, Rev. C., of Newtown, Hants, to Cathe- 


hill, Worcestershire, to Helen, d. of the late rine, d. of Sir Chas. Mansfield Clarke, Bart., 
W. B. Wright, Esq., of Jamaica. of Dunham Lodge. 

Cook, Rev. G., son of Dr. Cook, Professor of | Rushton, Rev. J. R., p. ¢. of Hooknorton, to 
Moral Philosophy, St. Andrew's, to Jane, d. Anne, eldest d. of the late B. M. Kirby, Esq., 


of R. Patullo, Esq., of St. Andrew's. of Bodicot, Warwickshire. 
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Ruspini, Rev. W. O., M.A., Chaplain to the 
Hon. E. 1. C.’s Bengal Establishment, to 
Frances Ann, second d.of T. Bramhall, k-sq., 
of Tamworth. 

Serocold, Rev. E. S. P., to Charlotte Eleanor, 
second d. of the late A. Vansittart, Esq., of 
Shottesbrook, Berks. 

Shedden, Rev. FE. C., of St. Marv Hall, to 
Mary, sec. d. of J. Hall, Esq., of Castleton. 

Sheldon, Rev. J., c. of Rainford, Lancashire, 
to Mary Ann, only child of the late Rev. E. 
Tennant, of Beeston, near Leeds, 

Skrimshire, Rev. H. F., r. of St. Andrew’s, 
Hertford, to Anne, d. of J. B. Collings, 
Esq., late of Malta. 


ee 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


Smith, Rev. W. R., r. of Hullcott, Backs, to 
Hannah, eldest d. of James Creswick, Esq., 
of Crookes Moor. 

Smythies, Rev. H. R., of Herringswell, Suffolk 
to Emily, y.d. of the late Rev. Dr. Roberts, 
r. of Barnwell and Wadenhoe, Northamp. 

Snooke, Rev. W. C., B.A,, St. Peter's Coll., 
to Mary Ann, eldest d. of the late J. Ash, 
Esq., of 38, Grove-end-road, Regent’s- 
yark, 

Southey, Rev. C.C., only son of the Poet 
Laureate, of Greta Hall, Keswick, to Chris- 
tina Anne, second d. of Capt. M‘Lachlan, 
of Windsor, late of the 57th Regiment of 
Foot. 





EVENTS OF 


N.B. The Events are made 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :~ 


Rev. J. Armstrong, late British Chap- 
lain at Buenos Ayres. 

Rev. R. Belaney, late Curate of Mel- 
dreth, a handsome silver inkstand. 

Rev. T. Brombey, a set of robes, by the 


THE MONTH. 


up to the 22nd of each Month. 


congregation of Christ Church, Welling- | 


ton, Salop. 

Rev. S. Carr, Vicar of St. Peter's, Col- 
chester, bas bad a handsome suit of robes 
presented to him by the ladies of bis con- 
gregation. 

Rev. Woodthorpe Collett, M.A., of St. 
Catbarine’s Hall, a very elegant table 
chronometer, on his resignation of the 
bead mastership of the Woodbridge Gram- 
mar School for the appointment of Princi- 
o of King’s College School, at Nassau, 


New Providence, Babamas (which, how- | 


ever, he was obliged to relinquish at the | 


moment of embarkation), as a token of 
esteem for bim as a minister and a tutor. 

Rev. Matthew Davies, on his retiring 
from the curacy of Hinstock, Salop, an 
elegantly chased silver vase, by the pa- 
rishioners. 

Rev. F. P.G. Dinely, Perpetual Curate 
of Christ Church, Wellington, Salop,a set 
of robes, by the members of the congrega- 
tion. 

Rev. G. Evans, a complete set of robes, 
by the parishioners of Llandilofawr, on 
bis leaving the curacy of that place. 

Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey, lute Rector 
of Buxton, Derbyshire, two handsome 
silver salvers, by the parishioners, as a 
memorial of respect, 





Rev, Francis Hessay, B.C.L., Principal 
of the Church of England Collegiate 
School, Huddersfield, Curate of Meltbam 
Mills, by Mr. Charles Brook and nephews 
of that place, with a handsome pocket 
communion service. 

Rev. Richard Haggitt, by the guardians 
of the Chertsey Union, of which be has 
resigned the chaplaincy, a handsome silver 
inkstand and candlestick. 

Rev. J. C. Home, late Curate of St. 
James's, Clitheroe, a handsome commu- 
nion service. 

Rev. G. Hogge, a silver waiter, by the 
parishioners of Thornham, Norfolk, on his 
removing from the curacy of tvat place for 
the rectory of Beachamwell. 

Rev. D’Arcey Irvine, of St. Mary Red- 
cliff, Bristol. 

Rev. S. R. Mills, Curate of Great Wal- 
dingfeld, Suffolk, a silver cream ewer and 
pocket communion service, by the pa- 
risbioners., 

Rev. P. C. Nicholson, of Trinity Coll., 
with a bandsome bible and prayer-book, 
by the Sunday-school teachers of Ashton- 
under- Lyne, 

Rev. 1. Rogers, Curate of St. Matthew's, 
Holbeck, vear Leeds, a surplice, with an 
occasional service book, by the ladies of 
bis congregation. : 

Rev. F. A. Sterky, Incumbent of St. 
Osyth, Essex, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Gnuear Manztow.—The church-rate 
contest at this place bas terminated in 
favour of the Church by a large majority. 

Ihe chapel at Eton College is about to 
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be extensively improved ; the ancient oak 
wainscoting is to be placed in a new posi- 
tion, together with the Grecian urns and 
pillars. The Gothic walls are also to be 
restored to their original state, 


CHESHIRE. 


The Bishop of Chester bas requested 
the Principal of St. Bee’s Clerical Insti- 
tution to increase, if possible, the number 
of students to 100. About 60 are at pre- 
sent in training for the ministry in that 
college. The Bisbop of Chester, as well 
as the bishops of the adjacent dioceses, 
have expressed their conviction of the 
great usefulness of this institution, which 
bas sent forth so many able men into the 
ministry of the Established Church. 

CORNWALL, 

In the course of his visitation through 
this county, the Bishop has bad the grati- 
fication of consecrating three chapels of 
ease—one at Portreath, in the parish of 
Illogan, on Saturday, the 23d July, the 
Rev. George Treweeke, Rector, provided 
in a great measure by the liberality of the 
Right Hon. Lady Basset, and greatly 
needed there, for the inhabitants of that 
populous and romantic village and its 
neighbourhood, as well as for the crews of 
the numerous vessels that resort there, 
who were previously at least a mile and a 
half from the parish church. On the fol- 
lowing Mondav, the Bishop consecrated 
the new chapel at Camborne. towards the 
erection of which E. W. W. Pendarves, 
i'sq., M.P., generously gave 500/., while 
for its endowment as a perpetual curacy, 
the Rev. Hugh Rogers, Rector of the 
parish, generously devoted 100. per ann. 
out of the proceeds of the living. The 
third chapel, which was consecrated on 
the Friday following, was St. Peter's, 
Flushing, in the parish of Mylor, a beau- 
tiful building, whose thoroughly ecclesi- 
astical cheracter, and chaste style of orna- 
ment, make it quite a model village 
church, and an enduring memorial of the 
tuste as well as liberality of the vicar and 
his parishioners, ‘Ibe noble proprietor of 
the estate, Lord Clinton, proposes to en- 
dow it.—Cornwall Royal Gazette. 

On Saturday, August 6th, the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter held bis visitation at St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Penzance. Before the 
delivery of the charge, the Bishop sum- 
moned the churchwardens of St. Ives be- 
fore him, in consequence of tbe refusal of 
the vestry to bave their new burial-ground 
consecrated, although under that condition 
they had previously obtained the Bishop's 
licence for its use. He adminiotered a 
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severe reproof to them for thus attempting 
to refuse to their fellow-parisbioners the 
privilege of Christian burial, conduct 
which he said had no parallel in England. 
The Bishop then revoked bis licence, and 
ordered the Rev. John Havart, the per- 
petual curate of St. lves, that he should 
no longer bury in the unconsecrated 
ground. 

A vestry meeting was held at Lawhitton, 
near Launceston, on the 4th of August, 
when the parishioners, on the motion of 
G. W. Webber, Esq., seconded by Mr, 
J. Parsons, of Hexworthy, unanimously 
granted a rate of tenpence in the pound, 
to repay the expense of the repair and 
improvement of the parish church, The 
rate will produce about 100¢., in addition 
to which, the rector of the parish, the Rev, 
Mr. Debouty, gives 100; the three ladies 
of the manor of Lawhitton, 301. ; G. W. 
Webber, Esq., of Hexworthy, 10/.; and J. 
Brendon, Esq., of Treaifle, 51, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


The Duke of Devonshire has subscribed 
the sum of 6001. towards the erection of 
the proposed Sunday and Infant Schools 
at Staveley. — Derbyshire Chronicle, 

On Sunday, August 14, a sermon was 
preached in St. John's Church, Buxton, 
by the Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey, A M., 
Incumbent, in behalf of the Buxton Bath 
Charity, when the sum of 36/. 16s. 6d. 
was collected for the benefit of that most 
benevolent institution, 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The Rev. J. J. Scott has offered the 
sum of 1500/. towards the endowment, 
and 500/. towards the fabric, of a new 
church at Barnstaple, provided that 20001, 
be raised to meet his donation before next 
Michaelmas, ‘The Bishop of Exeter bas 
given 50/. in aid of the fund for endowing 
and suitably fitting up the interior, 

The handsome chureb of St. Saviour’s, 
Dartmouth, bas lately undergone im- 
provements. 

ESSEX. 


The joint anniversary meeting of the 
Societies for the promoting Christian 
Kuowledge, and for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held at 
the Shire Hall, Chelmsford, on Aug. 2, 
and was numerously and respectably at- 
tended. The Rev. C. A. St. John Mild- 
may presided, ‘The reports, which were 
of a most gratifving character, were read 
by the Rev. 1. D. Bernard and the Rev, 
A. Pearson, and eloquent appeals were 
made by the Revs. J. Chapman, — 
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Rhodes, T. Jackson, of St. Peter's, Mile- 
end, G. Bryan, and the Ven, Archdeacon 
Parry; after which, a hberal collection 
was made at the doors. 

A meeting of the friends of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
of the Society for propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, was held at Brentwood, 
on Aug. léth, the Rev. F. W. Rhodes in 
the chair. Dr. Russell, Prebendary of 
Canterbury, who attended on bebalf of 
the Society for propagating the Gospel, 
addressed the meeting at considerable 
length, The meeting was also addressed 
by the Revds. Hand, Stacey, Croft, and 
Pearson, and was adjourned to the even- 
ing, to enable many subscribers who were 
not present, as well as the inbabitants of 
Brentwood generally, to hear from Dr. 
Russell some interesting details of the 
proceedings of the societies. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Cuettennam.—A poll took place at the 
parish church, on Tuesday, July 26, to 
determine the adoption or rejection of a 
church-rate. The rate was carried, by 
810 votes against 531; majority, 279. 

Ata general meeting of the inhabitants 
of the parish of Ashelworth, a rate of 6d. 
in the pound was unanimously granted, 
for the eulargement and improvement of 
the parish eburch. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese bas 
appointed the Right Worshipful Joseph 
Phillimore, D.C.L., to be chancellor (Of- 
ficial Principal and Vicar-Genera}) in and 
throughout the whole of the city and an- 
cient diocese of Bristol, on the resigna- 
tion of the Ven, Archdeacon Thorp. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Wixcuester.—On Thursday, the 21st 
July, the new and elegant church of the 
united parisbes of St. Maurice and St. 
Mary Calendar, in this city, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

Fordingbridge Church, having been en- 
tirely re-pewed and restored, was opened 
for divine service at the beginning of Au- 
gust, The works are well and substan- 
tially done, and a proper taste, in accord. 
ance with the fine old building, is kept 
up. 

Rypr, Isie or Wient.—QOon the 21st of 
August,at St Thomas's Church, a sermon 
was preached by the Rev, Jas. 8. M. An- 
derson, Perpetual Curate of St. George's, 
Brighton, when 86/. were collected in aid 
of the funds of the new church and burial 
ground in this place. Only two mon‘hs 
ago, 64/, were collected in the same church 


for the same object, making a total of 
150/, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The consecration of the new St. Nicho- 
las Church, Hereford, took place on Tburs- 
day, 11th Aug., when the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese preached an impressive ser- 
mon on the occasion. ‘The interior of the 
church presents a chaste and beautiful spe- 
cimen of the style of our early English 
ecclesiastical architecture, and the entire 
arrangements are admirably adapted for 
the performance of Divine worsbip. A 
great number of the gentry, clergy, and 
respectable inhabitants, were present on 
the occasion, and afterwards partook of 
the hospitality of the worthy and excellent 
diocesan at the palace. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The Countess of Bridgewater bas given 
the sum of 2u0/. for the liquidation of the 
expense of erecting the new national 
schools at Tring, by which from 300 to 
400 children will be benefited. 

KENT. 

On the Srd August, a féte was given 
by the Hon. and Rev. Henry Legge, 
Vicar of Lewisham (and brother to the 
Earl of Dartmouth), to the four schools of 
that parish, consisting of 200 boys and 
150 girls. The entertainment was given 
in the pleasure-grounds of the noble earl, 
under a marquee, 

We understand that the friends of the 
Rev. Mr. Seaton bave purchased a site 
for the erection of a new church for him, 
adjoining St. Martin’s church.—Dover 
Chronicle. 

On Saturday, Aug. 13, the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, attended by Dr. Robertson, 
who acted as chancellor of the diocese, 
and by the Rev. Dr. Shaw, who acted as 
chaplain to bis Lordship, in the presence 
of a large number of bis clergy and of the 
laity, consecrated the new church, called 
Christ Church, in the parish of Chatham. 
The Rev. W. Turner, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who has been ap- 
pointed to the iucumbency of the church, 
read the prayers; the Bishop, the Rev. 
RK. Shaw, and the Rev. G. Harker, read- 
ing the several portions of the communion 
service. His Lordship afterwards preached 
a judicious sermon, from 1 Kings, cb. viii. 
ver. 18. The collection after the sermon 
amounted to 534. 16s., which sum was, by 
several donations, raised to 561. 6s. ‘The 
Bishop afterwards repaired to St. Ni- 
cholas Church, Rochester, to attend Di- 
vine service, and to consecrate a new 
piece of burial ground lately purchased by 
the parish. On Sunday, the new church 
was opened for Divine service, when the 
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Rev. W. T. Turner preached two very 
appropriate and interesting sermons to 
large and attentive congregations, 


MIDDLESEX. 


Betanat Green Cruvrcues. — The 
Committee having closed their operations 
for this season, take the opportunity of 
stating the result of their labours up to the 
present time. ‘The collection of this fuad 
was commenced in April, 1839, under the 
sanction of the Bishop of the diocese, with 
the design of providing the inhabitants of 
this large and populous parish with the 
means of spiritual improvement for them- 
selves, and of Christian education for 
their children, which a very small portion 
of them previously enjoyed, by building 
ten additional churches, parsonage-houses, 
and schools. Four of thesechurches have 
already been consecrated, two more are in 
progress, and will be completed about the 
end of the present year. [wo otber sites 
have been obtained, and a third promised ; 
making nine in all, for which churches 
have been builtor sites secured. The pa- 
rish also now enjoys tLe advantage of 
six additional resident clergymen, and 
three others, who wall shortly come into 
residence, have been recently nominated 
to districts where churches will be built. 
In two of the districts the school-houses 
have been completed, while, in others, 
temporary provision bas been made for 
the education of children, untul the in- 
tended buildings shall have been erected. 
The whole sum required for the comple- 
tion of the design is 75,0001, of which 
nearly 70,0001. has been already obtained, 
the deficiency being now little more than 
50001. , and the Committee earnestly hope 
that under His blessing who has hitherto 
prospered their undertaking, the remain- 
ing sum may be provided, and that this 
statement of the results of their labours 
may be an encouragement to Christian 
liberality, to come torward and assist in 
the completion of a work, in which so 
much progress has been already made. 

On Monday, July 25 (St. James's day), 
the Lord Bishop of London consecrated 
the new church of St. James, on Muswell- 
hill, in the parish of Hornsey. His Lord- 
ship was attended by his chancellor, re- 
gistrar, &c., and was met at the church 
by a numerous body of the neighbouring 
clergy and gentry : among others, the 

Rev. R. Harvey, ‘the Rey. Messrs. Ain- 
ger, Causton, Elwin, Haygarth, Mence, 
Thompson, &c. ‘The prayers were read 
by the Rev. J. Jackson, who has been 
appointed minister, after which the Bishop 
preached from John, iv. 24. The collec- 
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tion, which was made during the reading 
of the sentences at the offertory, amounted 
to 51/4. The church is caleulated to ac- 
commodate 400 persons ; one-third of the 
sittings are free, The site was presented 
by Henry Warner, Esq., who also sub- 
scribed 200d. towards the erection, 

The surveyor who bas, by the direction 
of the church wardens, examined the steeple 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, which was 
struck by lightning in the great storm, is 
of opinion that the greater part must be 
pulled down, and that the total cost of re- 
building it will exceed 20004, 

Merropotrran’ Episcopan Wetse 
Crurcn.—A meeting of noblemen and 
gentlemen connected with the principality 
has been held, to receive the report of a 
committee appointed last year for the pur- 
pose of establishing in London a ehurch 
or chapel, wherein two services should be 
performed in the Welsh language, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Church of Eog- 
land. Amongst those present were the 
Earl of Powis, the bishop of Bangor, Lord 
Dynevor, Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M.P., 
Sir B. Hall, Bart., M.P., &e. The chair 
was filled by the Earl of Powis, who read 
the report of the committee. With the 
view of affording to the natives of the 
principality, resident in London, the be- 
nefits of divine worship, it had been ori- 
ginally proposed to erect a church for that 
desirable object; but the sum realized up to 
this time being only 2250/,, it was conceived 
more expedient to hire a suitable edifice and 
a negotiation in this view had been entered 
into with the proprietors of the Episcopal 
Chapel, Ely-place, Holborn. The Bishop 
of Londen bad given bis sanction to this 
plan, only suggesting that it would be 
essential to guarantee to the clergyman 
who might be selected, an annual income 
of not less than 2001. for five years certain. 
To this condition the committee assented, 
and an appeal was consequently made to 
those interested in the principality, to 
enable the committee to carry out these 
objects, Earl Powis, Sir B. Hall, the 
Bishop of Bangor, Sir W, Ww. Wynn, and 
other gentlemen, spoke in favour of the 
proposition, and it was agreed that the 
capital already subscribed should be vested, 
for the payment of the rent, in some de- 
scription of stock, in the names of the 
Earl of Powis, Lord Kenyon, and the 
Bishops of Bangor and St. David's, as 
trustees, and that a subscription should be 
at once opened to secure the clergyman’s 
stipend for five years certain, The nobie 
chairman (Earl Powis) Lord Dynevor, Sir 
W. W. Wynn, the Bishop of Bangor, and 
Sir B. Hall then severally put down thetr 
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names for 10/, annually, and several other 
geatiemen became subscribers in sums of 
smaller amount, More than a fourth of 
the sum required was guaranteed jo the 
room, and it was confidently predicted 
that the residue will be speedily obtained. 

The Court of Queen's Bench, on the 2nd 
of Juve last, decided that an unmarried 
female is not liable, under the Vagrant 
Act, 5 Geo. 4, c. 83, 8. 4, to punishment 
for neglecting to maintain her bastard 
child, to which she is made subject under 
the Poor-Law Act, 4and 5 Wm. 4, c. 76, 
8.71, The impression certainly was that 
abe was liable, and the orders of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners were to that effect; 
but the Court determined that the word 
“child” in the Vagrant Act applies to 
legitimate children only. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager bas 
presented 1001, to the St, Pancras Churches 
Building Fund. 

Ear! Howe bas presented a donation of 
50/. to the funds of the Society for lro- 
moting the Employment of Additional 
Curates in Populous Districts, in addition 
to becoming an annual subscriber to the 
same amount. 

Scnoot rox Sons or CLenGyMEN anpD 
oTnens.— Arrangements having been sa- 
tisfactorily concluded for establishing at 
Marlborough the school alluded to in the 
last number of the Magazine. ‘The town 
of Marlborough is very conveniently ac- 
cessible from all paris of England, by 
means of the Great Western Railway ; the 
principal station on that line being near 
Swindon (twelve miles distant from Marl- 
borough); and the legislature having 
sanctioned the formation of a branch from 
the Swindon station to Cheltenham and 
Gloucester, of which a portion is al- 
ready formed and open, and whence a 
railway to Birmingham bas been for some 
time in operation, From the south-western 
counties above enumerated, Marlborough 
is peculiarly easy of access. The plan of 
this school has already received the en- 
couraging approval of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Dur. 
ham, Salisbury, Exeter, Oxford, Ripon, 
Norwich, Hereford, Lichfield and Coven- 
try, St. David's, Chichester, and Sodor 
and Man, some of whom have already 
agreed to qualify as life governors; several 
noblemen and influential laymen as well as 
clergymen have likewise declared their 
intention of supporting the school after a 
similar manner. It is very important that 
immediate and active exertions should be 
made to procure the requisite number of 
life governors, so as to open the schoo! at 
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The first meeting of the members of a 
society called the ‘* Tradesmen and Ope- 
ratives’ Church Aid Association,” was 
held on Monday evening, August 8, in 
the George Hall, Aldermanbury. It was 
numerously and respectably attended. The 
Rev. M. A. Gathercole, of Great Ilford, 
Essex, having taken the chair, and read a 
prayer for the success of the designs of the 
Institution, the secretary read the rules 
which had been agreed upon for the ma- 
nagement of the association, The objects 
were to obtain the union and promote the 
co-operation of the friends of the Church 
in defence of their religion; to shew the 
people of the country, and particularly the 
working classes, the true aod real prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, by means 
of lectures, meetings, and the distribution 
of tracts and other useful information ; to 
facilitate any demonstration of public opi- 
nion in favour of the Church, whenever 
circumstances might require such steps to 
be tuken; to correspond with clergymen 
and others in the British colonies, and 
interest the Government on bebalf of the 
Cbhureh therein; to invite information 
from all parts of the British empire on all 
subjects affecting the Church, and to form 
a library, consisting of good works of stan. 
dard authority, in connexion with the 
association, to which the members of the 
association were eligible. Addresses bav- 
ing been delivered by several reverend 
gentlemen, and resolutions carried, the 
meeting broke up. 

Consecration oF THE Corontat Br- 
suors.—The consecration of five newly- 
appointed Colonial Bishops took place this 
morning, Aug. 24, in Westminster Abbey, 
The doors ot the church were opened for 
admission at ten o'clock; no one was 
allowed to pass after balf-past ten o'clock, 
At eleven o'clock the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Rochester, and Chichester, 
entered the choir at the west door, and 
proceeded to the altar. The Right Rev. 
Prelates were followed by Dr. Coleridge, 
late Bisbop of Barbadoes, and the newlye 
appointed Bishops, viz., Aichdeacon Parry, 
Bishop of Barbadoes; Archdeacon Austen, 
Bishop of Guiana; Dr. Davies, Bishop of 
Antigua; Dr. Tomlinson, Bisbop of Malta 
and Gibraltar; aud Dr, Nixsoo, Bishop 
of Van Diemen’s Land. The Queen's 
Advocate (Sir John Dodson) was in at- 
tendance, in his robes of office. The 
learned gentleman took his seat on the 
left of the new Bishops. The Right Rev. 
Bishops and the other dignitaries of the 
Church having taken the respective seats 
appropriated to them, the morning service 
of the Church commenced. The prayers 
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were read by the Rev, Mr. Lupton, and 
the lessons of the day by the Rev. Mr. 
Waters; the communion service by the 
Bishop of London. The following is the 
order and programme of this interesting 
and important ceremony :—Tbe Chapter 
of Westminster received the newly ap- 
pointed Bishops in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. The Archbishop of Canterbury being 
indisposed, a commission empowering the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, and Ro- 
chester, to act for his Grace had been 
granted, and those Right Rev. Prelates, 
with the Bishop of Chichester and the late 
Bishop of Barbadoes (Dr. Coleridge), as- 
sembled shortly after ten o'clock in the Je- 
rusalem Chamber, where they were joined 
by the newly appointed Colonial Bishops, 
and afterwards moved in procession from 
the chamber into the choir of the Abbey. 
The morning service then commenced ; at 
its conclusion, the Sub-Dean and Canons 
proceeded to their respective places within 
the altar rail, ‘The communion service 
then began, which was read by the Bishop 
of London and the assistant Bishop. The 
Nicene Creed having been sung, the 
preacher, Bishop Coleridge, was conducted 
to the pulpit, when the Right Rev. Pre- 
late delivered an appropriate sermon from 
Isaiah, ch; xliii. verses 5 and 6:—* Fear 
not, for Lam with thee. I will bring thy 
seed from the east, and gather thee from 
the west; I will say to the north, Give 
up, and to the south, Keep not back ; 
bring my sons from far, and my daughters 
from the ends of the earth.” After the 
sermon was concluded, the five Colonial 
Bishops, who, until then, had been seated 
on the north side of the sacrarium, oppo- 
site the assembled clergy in their robes, 
were conducted to St. Edward’s Chapel, 
when they put on their rochets, and on 
their return to the choir they placed them- 
selves before the three Bishops, the com- 
missioners of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The Queen's mandate having been 
read, and the accustomed forms adminis- 
tered, the consecration service was per. 
formed, the Right Kev. Commissioners 
being seated in front by the altar. When 
this part of the service was concluded, the 
Colonial Bishops again retired to put on 
the rest of their robes, and on their return 
they knelt at the altar, when the Bishop of 
London began the “ Veni Creator,” which 
hymn the choir immediately took up and 
sung tothe conclusion, The consecration 
service having been concluded, the five 
Colonial Bishops passed to their places 
among the other Bishops on the south, 
within the altar rail. That part of the 
congregation who did not parteke of the 
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Lord's Supper, then left the Abbey, and 
the communion service was proceeded 
with in the usual form and ceremony. A 
collection was afterwards made, the amount 
of which the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster intend to apply to the uses of the 
Colonial Fund. At the conclusion of the 
communion service, the Chapter of West- 
minster conducted the Bishops back to the 
Jerusalem Chamber in the usual forms of 
precedence. A great number of the clergy 
were in attendance, and several digtin- 
guished foreigners, amongst whom we 
noticed Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian 
Ambassador, &c. &c. 

The new church of All Saints, St. Pan- 
cras, the first stone of which was laid by 
Sir R. H. Inglis in November last, is 
situated in the neighbourhood of Gordon- 
square, and is now completed and ready 
for consecration. It is built in the Italian 
style of architecture, and bears an inscrip- 
tion on one of the foundation stones dedi- 
cating it to the Eternal Trinity, The 
parish in which it is situated contains, 
according to the recent census, 130,000 
inbabitants, but with church accommoda - 
tion, including proprietary chapels, for 
only 16,000 of that number. In order to 
meet this enormous deficiency, the church 
of All Saints has been erected at a consi- 
derable cost, under the immediate direc. 
tion of the Bishop of London, in whom 
the patronage 1s vested, who has appointed 
the Rev. H. Hughes, late minister of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, the incum- 
bent. It is proposed to establish schools 
in the more destitute sections of the dis- 
trict, which in itself contains upwards of 
7000 persons. The church is provided 
with 1200 sittings, one-third of which are 
entirely free. Among the donations may 
be enumerated 15001. from the committee 
of the Metropolis Churches Fund, 500/. 
from his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 3007, 
from Mr. Waller, and a splendid Gothic 
communion service from Mr. J. Greaves, 
of [rlam Hall, Lancashire. 

The Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates in Populous 
Places have just issued a statement of 
their proceedings during the last year. 
Three bundred and sixty-three incum- 
bents have applied for aid through their 
respective diocesans, und of these one 
hundred an! seven are now enabled, by 
the help of the society's grants, to obtain 
additional curates, and establish additional 
services in their populous parishes and 
districts, comprising an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than a million and three quar- 
ters. he society has made grants in aid 
of endowments. and has contributed assist- 
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ance to the amount of 4850/1. to sixteen 
parishes, These grants invariably promote 
or accelerate the erection of new churches 
by providing, in part at least, a settled 
endowment; they tend to secure the be- 
nefits of a resident parish clergyman to a 
poor population, and avert the evils which 
are always consequent upon bis mainten- 
wace arising from precarious local re- 
sources, 

Tue Tesere Cuovren.—We are in- 

formed that this splendid edifice, which 
will be opened for Divine service the first 
Sunday in November, is to be provided 
with a choice and numerous choir, includ- 
ing six boys, who will assist in the per- 
formance ot * cathedral service,” the whole 
of the musical arrangements being under 
the control of Mr. Calvert, late of St. 
Paul's. The power and compass of the 
organ has been increased to that of Sr. 
Paul's, by Mr. Bishop, the builder, and 
we understand no expense will be spared 
to have the service performed in the 
grandest and most effective manner, 
avoiding, however, anything approaching 
to what is termed ‘display.’ 

St. Paul's cathedral is now undergoing 

a thorough cleansing in the interior, and 
repatr on the dome or cupola It is ex- 
pected that Divine service will be sus- 
pended at least for the next two months, 

Thursday forenoon, August llth, the 
ceremony of laying the first stone of anew 
infant and Sunday school at Stepney, took 
place in the presence of the Incumbent, the 
Rev, J. Heathcote Brooks, and several 

clergymen and the gentry of the netghbour- 
hood, The Bishop of Chichester preached HY 
sermon in St, Philip's Church,and strongly 
impressed upon his bearers the duty of 
affording spiritual instruction to the chil- 
drea of the poor in a district containing 
no fewer than 50,000 souls, and thus set- 
ting an example of Christian piety by 
which more than they themselves would 
profit, Lhe school would contain about 
SOO scholars, but there was still a deficiency 
ot S00/. to pay the expenses of its erection. 
A liberal collection having been made at 
the conclusion of the sermon, the congre- 
gation quitted the church for the ground 
where the ceremony was to commence, 
Seats were arranged in the most commo- 
dious manner for the p irishtoners to have 
a view, and in a short time the stone was 
jaid, with the customary formalities, by 
Lord Ashle v, M Pp. , 

Athanasiua, the Greek archbishop, who 
has been in London for a short time past, 
has, we are glad to hear, been most kindly 
received by the amiable and e; lightened 
prelate at the bead of the Anglican branch 
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of the Catholic Church, who bas offered 
his apartments at the Archiepiscopal Palace 
at Lambeth, and introduced him to the 
other Members of the Bench of Bishops 
now in town, 


In committee on the Ecclesiastical Cor- 
porations Leasing Bill, Sir James Graham 
declared that the public money could not 
be called upon for Church extension unul 
the resources of the Church should be 
proved to be exhausted. And in answer- 
ing some of Sir John Easthope’s Leices- 
ter-inspired questions, the Premier did not 
say whether or not he should consider the 
subject of church-rates during the recess, 
but be refused to sav that he would intro- 
duce any measure next session, Sir John 
asked him whether he was satisfied with 
the present state of the law?) Sir Robert 
replied, that be did not know whetber he 
was satisfied with the present state of any 
law! Here is a sign of the times,— 
Spectator, 


he House of Lords bas confirmed the 
decree of the Lord Chancellor in the mat- 
ter of Lady Hewley’s Charity, declaring 
that Unitarians have no right to interfere 
with, or partake of, that charity. We 
hope, now every legal means are ex- 
hausted, now the final Court of appeal has 
given its decision, that the funds of the 
charity will at once be applied in a proper 
course. The Unitarians have had three 
consecutive judgments against them—the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Hlouse of Lords. 


Tne New Cuurcn im Goswetr Sreeer, 
—This church, which is now completely 
finished, was consecrated on Saturday, 
Aug. 13th, by the Bishop of London, who 
preached a sermon on the occasion, and 
was assisted in the ceremony by the clergy 
of the four surrounding parishes, on the 
t order of which this church is situated, 
viz. St. Luke’s; St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate; St. Sepulchre’s, Middlesex ; and St. 
James's, Clerkenwell, The church, which 
isa neat brick structure, of the old Norman 
stvle of architecture, is to be called * St. 
Thomas, Charterhouse,” and is built by 
the commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Chureh Building Fand, on a piece of 
ground given for the purpose by the go- 
vernors of the Charterhouse. The cost of 
the building 1s 55601., which will afford 
acecmmodation for from 1200 to 1500 
persons, A portion of the church is set 
apart for the brethren of the Charterhouse, 
who were present at the consecration, 
lhe Rev, Mr. James is to be the incam- 
bent. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of a new church at Matfen,in the 
parish of Stamfordbam, Northumberland, 
lately took place, in the presence of alarge 
assemblage of the clergy, gentry, and in- 
habitants of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, ineluding the Rev. E. S. Thurlow, 
the venerable Vicar of the parish, Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady Blackett, Sir Charles and 
Lady Monck and party. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Nortincuamsuire Cuurcu Buitpine 
Society,—At the last meeting of the Not- 
tingham District Committee, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously passed ; 
—* Resolved—That this committee, sen- 
sible of the disappointment which the 
public has experienced in many churches, 
built upon novel plans, earnestly recom- 
mend to all those who contemplate build- 
ing a church, the adoption of some ancient 
approved model.” ‘* Resolved—That in 
recommending the ancient models, as pos- 
sessing more beauty, and inspiring more 
veneration than the new, the Committee 
are satisfied that no additional expense 
need necessarily be incurred ; and consi- 
der that such churches will be more 
worthy of their support.’ 

Recanration OF THE Errors or 
Poreny.—In the presence of a large con- 
gregation, on Sunday, the 7th inst., at 
Christ Church, Newark, a person was, 
upon his public recantation of the errors 
of Pope Pius IV. and of the Council of 
Trent, received into communion with the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
as a sound member of that true branch of 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of Christ, by the Rev. Henry Denson 
Jones, B.A., curate of Christ Church, 
Newark. ‘Ihe form used on the occasion 
was that of Archbishop Wake, which, it 
will be remembered, was lately used by 
the Pishop of London in admitting three 
Roman-catholic priests into our commu- 
nion, upon their solemn renunciation of 
their former errors (see Kev, xviii. 4). 
— Orford Herald. 


SUFFOLK, 
The Governors of the Suffolk Society 


for the relief of widows and orphans of 


deceased clergymen, beld their second 
general court at the church of St. Marvy at 
the Tower, Ipswich, on Thursday, the 
<ist July, when an appropriate sermon, 
from -b. xii. 15, was preached by the 
Rev. W. H. Potter, rector of W itnesham. 


A rest consisting of clergy and laity, 


members of this excellent institution, af- 
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terwards dined at the Great White Horse 
Tavern, the Venerable the Archdeacon 
Berners in the chair. The Rev. Stephen 
Croft, as one of the Treasurers, stated that 
he had much pleasure in announcing, that 
the funds of the society were in a pros- 
perous condition, The charity had been 
incorporated one hundred years, and from 
the very seasonable aid it has administered 
to the distressed widows and children of 
those who have devoted their best ener- 
gies in the cause of religion, is deserving 
the support of every well-wisher to the 
Established Church. 
WILTSHIRE, 

Epnrsnoans - Waxe Cuurcn, — The 
re-opening of thts church was attended 
by a large concourse of people from the 
neighbourhood, The Ven. the Archdea. 
con of Sarum preached an appropriate ser- 
mon on the occasion. The morning 
prayers were read by the curate, the Rev. 
B. Lowther, and the offertory by the Rev. 
W. Dansey, B.D., during which the 
churchwardens collected the alms of the 
congregation, amounting to 181, 3s, in 
aid of the church tund. 

Cuurcn Unton Socirry.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the committee of this 
society, beld at the Diocesan Rooms, in 
the Close, Sarum, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Macdonald intbe chair, grants were made 
in furtherance of the objects of the So- 
ciety, amounting to 3011, 10s 

Catne.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
and his son, the Karl of Shelburne, bave 
very recently presented to the church 
of Calne a large and fine-toned organ. 
‘This organ consists of two rows of keys, 
the compass being from GG with GG 
sharp to F in alt., fifty-nine notes; and has 
twenty-two stops, the total number of 
pipes being 991, Itis intended to place 
the organ which bas stood in Calne Church 
upwards of a century (having been given 
by Lady Dupplin, daughte r of Jobn Kyrle 
Ernilé, ‘Esq., of W hetham). in the new 
eburch at Derry Hill, in Calne parish, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

On the 22nd of July, the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester laid the first stone of a new 
churcb in Kidderminster, dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people, and a numerous 
body of the neighbouring clergy. 

A new chapel is to built and endowed 
at Barnard’s Green, in the parish of Great 
Malvern, under circumstances of a very 
unusual character. ‘The design has been 
originated by a few farmers and poor 
labourers, who form a population of 57 
persons, resident from two to four miles 
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from their parish church. The sum of 
Bll 1s, 6d. bas been subscribed by these 
persons in amounts varying from 6d. to 
101. 10s. Mr. Foley, the lord of the 
manor has given them a site and a sub- 
scription of 50/. The Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, the patron of tbe living, and the 
vicar of Great Malvern, approve cordially 
of the design. The parishioners of Great 
Malvern bave formed a committee to col- 
lect subscriptions, Tbe total amount re- 
quired is 17502. 

Arrangements are being made for open- 
ing an episcopal floating chapel near Wor- 
cester, for the instruction of the men em- 
uve on the river Severo and the 

Vorcester and Birmingham Canal. The 
venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has made a grant of 50/. in aid 
of this benevolent design ; and the Bishop 
of Worcester, with his accustomed hbe- 
rality, has subscribed 25/. In addition to 
the three churches erected on the Weaver 
navigation in Cheshire, three places of 
public worship have been recently set 
apart for boatmen in Staffordshire. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The Consecration of the New Church at 
Mickley, near Ripon, took place recently, 
by the Lord Bishop of the Dhocese. 
Among the clergy present we observed 
Rev. IT. Riddelt, vicar of the parish 
(Marsham); Rev, R. L. Sykes, the new 
incumbent of the church; the Hon. and 
Rev. J. Monson, Bedale; Rev. R. Hart- 
ley, Staveley ; Rev. W. Gray, Brafferton ; 
Rev. J, Hall, Tanfield; Kev. E. Wood, 
Skelton ; Rev. W. Heslop, East Witton ; 
Rev. J. Charnock, Ripon; Rev. R, Sut- 
ton, York ; Rev, E. Stillingfleet, Hotham}; 
Rev, W. Harrison, Kirklington; Rev. R. 
Poole, Ripon; Rev. H. Armstrong, Boro- 
bridge; Rev. W. H. Hutchinson, Mid- 
dlesmoor; Rev. J. B. Waites, South 
Stainby; Rev. J. Charnock, Fountains 
Hall; Rev. B. Hartley, Staveley ; Rev. 
W. Mitton, Dacre; Rev. J. FE. Robson, 
Harthwith; Rev. J. Wilson, Kirby 
Maizeard, &c., and the families of the 
gentry of the surrounding neighbourhoods 
of Bedale, Ripon, and Masham. We 
think it right to state that this church 
has been built at the cost of the members 
of the Dalton family, and the endowment 
raised by subscription among the neigh- 
bouring families, aided by a grant of Svvl. 
from the Ripon Diocesan Church Building 
Society. 

Ihe foundation stone of a new church 
at Whitley Lower, in the parish of Thorn- 
bill, bas been laid by Thomas Wheatley, 
Exq., of Cote Wall, Mirfield. The church 
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will be a handsome structure in the Nor- 
man style of architecture, and is to contain 
about 400 sittings, of which a co rable 
number will be free. The site is given by 
the Earl of Dartmouth, and the whole ex- 
pense of the erection will be most gene- 
rously defrayed by Mr. Wheatley. A 
mallet and silver trowel, used on. the 
above occasion, were presented to Mr. 
Wheatley by the Dewsbury District Com- 
mittee of the Ripon Diocesan Church 
Building Society. | 

The Church of St, Paul’s, Buttershaw, 
was consecrated on the 2nd of August, by 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
The church has been erected at the sole 
expense of Jobn Hardy, Esq., M.P., The 
bishop afterwards consecrated the adjoin- 
ing ground as a place of sepulture, 

St. Paul’s Church, Shadwell, intended 
as a chapel of ease to the parish church of 
Thorner, was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, on the 
2ist of July. It is calculated to seat 
rather more than 200 persons. 

A new church is forthwith to be erected 
at Dodworth, near Barnsley, from designs 
by Mr. B. Taylor, architect, of Sheffield. 

The public days at Bishopthorpe will 
be on Tuesday, the 6th; Tuesday, the 
15th; Tuesday, the 20th, and Tuesday, 
the 27th of September, 


WALES. 


The Rural Deans of this Diocese met 
the Bishop, by jnvitation, at the Palace at 
Abergwilly, when it was unanimously re- 
solved to revive the Church Union Society, 
formerly established by Bishop Burgess. 
Various resolutions were adopted in fur- 
therance of the object of the meeting, and 
all present seemed to be animated with 
one common spirit to do all that in them 
lay to promote the interests of the church. 
After the business of the day had been 
transacted, the Rural Deans dined with bis 
lordship. Among those present were the 
Dean of St. David’s, Archdeacons Davies 
and Venables, Dr. Oliphant, Dr. Humph- 
reys, Dr. Hewson, the Rev. Messrs. De 
Winton, Bold, A. Brigstocke, W. Allen, 
J. Richardson, E. Morris, 8. Philipps, W. 
Morgan, J. Davies, J. Evans, D. A. Wil- 
liams, D. ‘I. Thomas, T. Brigstocke, Rev. 
Commissary General Bowen, Rev. J. 
Jones, T. Liovd, W. Jones, &c. &. We 
anticipate much good from the society thus 
formed—it will form a bond of union be- 
tween the clergy, and, through the me- 
dium of the Rural Deans, bring episcopal 
authority to bear on every part of this very 
extensive diocese. It will also be the 
means of ensuring greater uniformity ond 
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discipline, and make the church a much 
more efficient engine for the moral amelio- 
ration and religious instruction of the 
people. Previous to entering on the 
business of the meeting, and at its close, 
the Rev. H. Melville, the Bishop’s Chap- 
lain, read prayers very impressively in the 
private chapel attached to the palace.— 
Carmarthen Journal. 

It is in contemplation to erect a new 
organ in the Cathedral Church of St. 
David's, for which purpose our excellent 
Bishop has munificently subscribed the 
sum of one hundred pounds, and the Dean 
and Chapter one hundred guineas.— [hid, 

On the 28th of July, the new chapel in 
Cwmaman, witb the surrounding cemetery, 
in the parish of Llandilo-fawr, and county 
of Carmarthen, was consecrated by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
in the presence of a full congregation of 
the gentry and inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Lord Dynevor has presented a rich 
service of communion plate, and the Hon. 
Messrs. Rice a Welsh Bible and Prayer- 
book. 

At the recent meeting of members of 
the Glamorgan Clergy Charity, the re- 
ceipts were stated to be 413/., being 20/, 
larger than in any former year. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN, 


The friends of the Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, 
Bishop elect of Gibraltar, have deter- 
mined to present him with a testimonial 
of personal regard. Subscriptions towards 
the fund for this purpose will be received 
by the Secretaries of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, or by either 
of the following gentlemen, who will act 
as 8 committee for carrying this intention 
into effect—viz., Rev. Dr. D’Oyley, W. 
Cotton, Esq., the Dean of Chichester, Ven. 
Archdeacon Hale, Rev. A. M. Campbell, 
Rev. W, Parker, J. D. Bowles, Esq. 

The House of Assembly of the Island 
of St. Christopher have rejected the Mar- 
riage Bill, remitted by the home govern- 
ment foramendment. Nine-tenths of the 
marriages in this island have been cele- 
brated by dissenting ministers ; and the 
object of the bill was to legalize these. 

The following Address to the Bishop 
of Montreal bas recently been presented : 


“To tHe Ricat Rev. Lorp Bisnop or 
MontTRreat. 

“« May it please your Lordship,—We, 
the undersigned clergymen of the diocese 
of Quebec, have read with feelings of deep 
concern the attack made upon your Lord- 
ship in the Imperial Parliament and else- 
where, on account of the course which you 
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have deemed it incumbent upon you to 
pursue, with respect to the erection of 
monuments within the churches of the 
diocese. 

“We appreciate your Lordship’s mo- 
tives; we honour your zeal for the glory 
of God; and we tender the assurance of 
our dutiful support to any measure which 
you may see fit to adopt, towards preserv- 
ing inviolate the sanctity which beseems 
a Christian temple. 

“ Montreal, July 6, 1842,” 


(Signed by 48 clergymen. ) 


The Church, in New Zealand, is likely 
to become a very efficient iustitution, un- 
der the episcopal superintendence of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Selwyn, of St. Jobn’s 
College. Sums of 20001, 5001, and 
5000/., have been granted by the New 
Zealand Company, for the use of the 
Church at Wellington, New Plymouth, 
and Nelson, respectively, to be expended 
under the direction of the Bishop, on con- 
dition that he shall raise an equal sum for 
the same purpose, or, until he is able to 
do so, shall make annual payments at the 
rate of five per cent. on those sums, ‘The 
venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel is also assisting most gene- 
rously in providing for the religious wants 
of the colonists; so that there appears a 
reasonable hope that the Bishop will be 
enabled, in a few years, to make a perma. 
nent endowment for the church in bis dio- 
cese. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has em- 
powered the Bishop of Jerusalem to cr- 
dain * young divines, candidates for the 
pastoral office in the German Church,” 
at Palestine, on condition of their sub- 
scribing to the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian creeds. 

Nose Bequest.—The entire property 
of the late Mr. Moore, of Liverpool, New 
South Wales, amounting to above 20,0001, 
bas been bequeathed for the promotion of 
education aud the advancement of religion 
in the colony, in connexion with the 
Church of England, The building and 
endowing of a college is the principal ob- 
ject ; and the Lord Bishop of Australia is 
one of the trustees appointed by the will 
to see the truly Christian designs of the 
testator carried into effect. 

Tue New West-Inpra Sers.—The dio- 
cese of Barbadoes comprises the Islands 
of Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. Vincent, Gre- 
nada, Carriacou, Tobago, and St. Lucia, 
The new diocese of Antigua includes, be- 
sides that island, Monserrat, Barbuda, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Anguilis, 
Virgin Isles, and Dominica, The new 
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diocese of British Guiana extends over 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 
Diocese of Quenec.—A new and com- 
modious chapel, of respectable appearance, 
and capable of containing 900 persons, 
built of stone, at the sole expense of J. 
Molson, Esq., bas been opened, under the 
name of St. Thomas's Chapel, in the Que- 
bec suburbs, at Montreal, and the Rev. W. 
Thompson, under an arrangement made 
with the rector, and sanctioned by the 
bishop, has been appointed to the charge. 
The Rev. J. Johnson, by an arrangement 
between the bishops of the respective 
dioceses, bas moved from March, in the 
Ottowa District of Canada West, to the 
rising village of Aylmer, in the township 
of Hull, in the district of Sydenham, 
Canada East. A church is immediately 
about to be erected at Aylmer. Many 
other churches are now in progress to- 
wards their completion, or immediately 
about to be undertaken in the same diocese, 
It is stated in the “Quebec Mercury,’”’ 
that on the 24th of April, the Lord Bishop 
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of Montreal attended evening service in the 
cathedral at Quebec, being the first time 
his lordship bad appeared abroad for many 
months, during which he has laboured 
under severe and constant suffering. His 
lordship pronounced the benediction, 

A Correspondent of the “ Banner of the 
Cross” writes thus:—In Maryland “ all 
we want is funds, and the church could be 
established in every corner of it. On this 
eastern shore, the inbabitants are every 
where turning their attention to the 
church. This for a long time bas been 
a stronghold of Methodism. But that is 
now on the wane. Confirmations are 
being held, almost weekly, by the Ame- 
rican bishops in every part of the United 
States; and the truth, set forth in the 
Prayer Book, that ‘from the Apostles’ 
time there have been three orders of mi- 
nisters in Christ's church, bishops, priests, 
and deacons,’ sinks deeper and deeper 
into the American mind, to the happy 
diminution of the evils of schism.”—The 
Church, 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Tugse notices are very incomplete this month, for which the Editor begs to apo- 


logize. 


Received :—“ Veles ;’’ and communications from Bristol, Leicester, and Exeter, 
’ 


which sball be privately answered. 


Thanks to a “ Surrey Formalist ;’’ but the Seventy hardly require a second 


notice. 


The question asked by “ A. B.C.” involves the construction of an act of Parlia- 
ment, on which no decision has yet been given. To some parts of it the reply is 
easily made, but the friend who promised the Editor to consider it has not yet found 


time to do so. 


* Antitbeorist” cannot be inserted. 


The following Acts of Parliament are in type, but their insertion is reluctantly 
postponed for want of room :—*“ An Act to Amend the Acts for the Commutation 
of Tithes in England and Wales, and to continue the Officers appointed under the 
said Acts fora Time to be limited,”—‘ An Act to enable Her Majesty to grant 
Furlough Allowances to the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, who shall 
return to Europe for a limited Period after residing in India a sufficient Time to 
entitle them to the highest scale of Pension.”—* An Act for enabling Ecclesiastical 


Corporations, aggregate and sole, to grant Leases for long Terms of Years.” 


b ae” 


